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BIRDS AND INSECTS.* 


Ir is seldom that the historian of man occupies himself with the 
inferior animals. There seems to be almost an antagonism between the 
two. Man, whether contemplated in relation to the past, to the pro- 

ss ever going on in the present, or to the great future conditionally 
held out to him, occupies a pre-eminence which unfits the intellect, busy 
with so great a theme, for pursuits of a comparatively insignificant cha- 
racter. 

Yet that lessons of the highest import and interest to humanity, of 

urposes omnisciently working to an end, of relations co-ordinated by an 
infinitely wise Creator, and of goodness evidenced in the adaptation of 
structure to functions in the very lowest grades of animated beings, are 
to be derived from the pursuit of natural history, is well known. There 
is a natural theology as well as a revealed religion, and happy is he to 
whom both books are open. If the one enlarges the mind, the other 
tifies the intellect, and all who have tasted of the joys and pleasures 
derived from the contemplation of Nature, even as a Gosse would 
make her known to us in her least regarded aspects, have felt that there 
are no gratifications more pure, no pleasures os alloyed, than such as 
are derived from these simple, harmless, and yet instructive pursuits. 

We have been led into this exordium by the fact that the well- 
known and deservedly-esteemed historian of man—J. Michelet—has 
published two volumes on Natural History—one on “ Birds,” the other 
on “ Insects.” How he was led to the study of nature, he shall tell us 
himself; it so fully bears out our own feelings in the matter : 


I owe to a friendly and faithful public, who has listened to me so long, and 
has never cast me off, a statement of the circumstances which, without taking 
me away from historical pursuits, led me to Natural History. 

That which I now publish came solely from the family, from the domestic 
hearth. It is from our hours of repose, from afternoon conversations, from 
ae readings and summer gossip, that this book took its origin—if it is a 


Two active persons naturally united after the day’s:work, put their gatherings 
together, and warmed their hearts by their evening’s repast. 
that to say that we had no other helps? It would be alike unjust and 
rateful to pass them over. The familiar swallows that lodged under our roof 
took a part in the gossip. The tame robin redbreast that flew about me cast 
tender notes into it, and sometimes the nightingale would suspend it by its 
solemn concert. 
Time weighs. There has been life and labour, violent changes, and the dis- 
persion of a world of intelligence in which we lived, and to which nothing has 
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succeeded. The rude toils of history found a relief in instruction, which was 
friendship. Their interruption is now silence. From whom, then, can we ask 
for repose and moral refreshment, if it is not from nature ? 

The powerful eighteenth century, which embodies a thousand years of 
combats, found repose in the amiable and comforting (although feeble in matters 
of science) book of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. It finished with that touching 
sentence of Ramond’s: ‘So many irreparable losses wept for in the bosom of 
nature !” 

This is, at all events, a great step. To the individuals themselves 
concerned—the historian and his wife—a great discovery. The study 
of man’s past career had, at the best, left more to regret than to admire; 
the present had been brimful to overflowing of calamities ; they asked 
for something else than tears given to solitude, or the moral apophthegms 
by which it is sometimes sought to heal the wounded heart, and they 
found in the simple pursuit of nature “a cordial with which to go ever 
onward, a drop that came from overflowing sources, a new strength, nay 
wings !” 

From such a source something peculiar and original must be expected. 
In what does this manifest itself? We will endeavour to ascertain. 
First, we are told that the historian going to extremes, seeking for a 
bird in a bird, and an insect in an insect, has avoided all human analogies. 
With the exception of a few chapters, both works are written as if birds 
and insects stood alone, and man had never existed. 


Man could not have lived without birds, who alone have saved him from 
insects and reptiles; but birds could have lived without man. 

With or without men the eagle would equally reign in its throne on the Alps. 
The swallow would not the less make its annual migration. The frigate-bird, 
albeit unobserved, would not the less hover over the solitary ocean. ‘The 
nightingale would chant its sublime hymn in the forest, even with greater 
safety, without waiting for a human audience. And for whom? For her whom 
it loves, for its offspring, for the forest, for itself indeed, who is its most delicate 
auditor, and the most in love with its own song. 


But the historian—the man who in Michelet’s own language has 
drunk of the strong and bitter wine that flows from the fountain of all 
history—cannot separate himself from man. It is in vain that he tells 
us that his natural history shall seek no analogies in human nature ; 
humanity is at the bottom of all. It is not long ere it breaks out : 


The religious faith which we have in our heart, and which we teach here, is 
that man shall pacifically rally all the earth about him, that he will gradually 
find out that every adopted animal, every living creature that is domesticated or 
at least brought to mr a degree of friendship or neighbourly communication as 
its nature is susceptible of, will be a hundred times more useful to him than it 
could be with its throat cut. 

Man will only be truly a man when he shall seriously work at that which the 
earth expects from him: 

The pacification and the harmonious gathering together of living nature. 

A woman’s dream, some one will exclaim. Where’s the import ? 

Granted that a woman’s heart had a part in this book, I see no reason for 
advancing this asa reproach. We accept it as praise. Patience and mildness, 
tenderness and pity, the warmth of incubation, these are the very things which 
make, which keep, and which develop a living creation. 


It was in 1852 that Michelet broke with his usual habits, and locking 
up his books with bitter joy, he sought the country air for the sake of 
the health of a beloved person. ‘The site selected was near Nantes, 
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where the yellow waters of Brittany join the grey flood from La Vendée. 
The house, an old chateau in the style of Louis XV., long uninhabited, 
and placed in the middle of a wilderness. A neglected garden suited 
both tastes. The abundance of fruits, vegetables, and plants of all kinds 
fed a number of domestic animals. The worst was that knowing each 
they could not eat them. The same abundance fed no end of slim 
things, snails, insects, and grubs. In the morning Michelet worked at 
his “ History of the Revolution of ’93,” an heroic and fatal epoch, which 
filled his every thought and inwardly consumed him. It was, he says, a 
daily struggle of affection and of nature against the gloomy thoughts of 
the world and of man. In the evening they read the “‘ Birds of France,” 
by Toussenel. Sickness overtook them here, and they removed to a 
more southerly climate, and nestled for a time in a valley of the Apen- 
nines, some two leagues from Genoa. 

But there the orange and the lemon-trees, harmonising in their 
changeless foliage with the ever blue sky, grew monotonous. Animal 
life was infinitely rare. There were no little birds, no sea birds. Fish 
do not frequent those transparent waters. ‘I could pierce them,” says 
Michelet, “ with my eyes to a great depth, and see nothing but solitude 
and the black and white rocks which make up the bottom of this marble 
gulf.” There was no walking, only a little stony rugged pathway circu- 
lating between the old garden walls, the precipices, and the sea. As to 
ascending the hills, it was a feat of gymnastics altogether beyond their 
strength. The physicians had also interdicted the pen, so the historian 
was left to his eyes and his thoughts, and a new world was thus awakened 
in him. 

The first friends he made were the lizards that peopled the rocks. At 
first they were shy, but scarcely eight days had elapsed before the dreamer 
was known even to the youngest, and they pursued their innocent and 
graceful evolutions indifferent to his presence. A fly was to them a 
banquet. On such an arid soil the povera gente of the coast were little 
better off. The analogy suggested a train of thought the culminating 
point of which was the resuscitation of the Apennines! 

From what little things do great results sometimes flow! But still 
the orange groves seemed silent and gloomy deprived of birds. The his- 
torian felt for the first time that human life becomes a serious thing when 
man is without the ban of those innocent creatures whose movements, 
games, and voices, are as the smiles of creation. Michelet had, in his 
work ‘ Le Peuple,” emitted in the spirit of democratic eclecticism which 
dominates over all his ideas, a protestation against there being any one 
so degraded as to be undeserving of civic rights. Natural history now 
appeared to him in the light of a branch of politics. All living crea- 
tures came in their humble right to knock at the door of his intelligence, 
and ask to be admitted into the bosom of a universal democracy. Such 
is the legitimate progress of philosophy. Admit one, you must admit all. 
‘“‘ Why should the superior brothers,” says the preacher of universal de- 
mocracy, “place beyond the law those whom the universal father har- 
monises in the world’s law ?” 

Thus man and wife united in deep agreement of spirit, entertaining @ 
fruitful communication of intimate thoughts, and sustaining a pe ect 
harmony in feeling for nature. Only that they arrived at this by dif- 
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ferent processes, the one by his love for the city, and his efforts to com- 
plete it by associating with it all living things ; the other by the force of 
religion and filial love “ pour la maternité de Dieu.” 

The promontory of La Héve completed the revelation. There the 
birds of the sea and those of the woods had nothing to say that was not 
understood. ‘There, from that elevated point, from whence the eye em- 
braces the mouth of the Seine, the Calvador, and the Ocean, they began 
to hear the birds that seldom sing, but that speak like the swallows, 
gossiping about fine weather, about rare or abundant food, or about their 
proximate departure. ‘I had listened to them at Nantes in October, at 
Turin in June. Their gossip in September at La Héve was more dis- 
tinct. We could translate it freely, in their pleasing vivacity, in that 
joy of youth and happiness, which is void of noise or display, in con- 
formity with that felicitous equilibrium of a bird that is free and wise, 
and which appears to recognise not without gratitude that it has received 
from the Creator so much that is conducive to happiness.” 

Alas! the swallow itself is not excepted from the insensate war that is 
carried on against nature. We even destroy the birds that save our harvests, 
good workmen that follow the plough, seizing the future destroyer, which the 
careless peasant turns up and then inedap again. 

Entire races, important and interesting as they are, disappear. The first of 
the ocean, those mild and sensible beings to whom nature gave blood and milk 
_— of the cetacer), how few do they now number! Many large qua- 

peds have disappeared from the earth. Many animals of different kinds, with- 
out entirely disappearing, have fled before man; they fly bewildered, lose their 
natural arts, and fall into a state of barbarism. The heron, extolled by Aris- 
totle for its skill and prudence, is now (at least in Europe) a misanthropic, stupid 
creature. The beaver, which in America had, in its peaceful solitudes, become 
an architect and an enginecr, has lost courage, and in the present day is wee | 
at the trouble of making a hole in the ground. ‘The hare, so good, so hand- 
some, so original in its fur, by its speed, and its quick sense of hearing, will soon 
have disappeared; the few that remain are brutalised. Yet, nevertheless, the 
poor animal is still docile and teachable; with kindness it can be taught things 
that are even opposed to its nature, and that require the exercise of courage. 

“ The winged class,” Michelet goes on to remark, after a few more 
paragraphs to the same purport, “the most perfect, the most delicate, 
the one that sympathises most with man, is that which man pursues in 
the present day with the most cruel perseverance. 

‘What is to be done to protect it? Reveal birds as minds—show that 
ag are persons.” 

n such a system—if system it can be called—where faith and love 
take the place of scientific classification, the agents of death, the mur- 
derous birds, so glorified by some, are rejected among the lower classes 
of the bird hierarchy. They are so in their modification as they are also 
in the arts of music. The nightingale, on the contrary, is placed at the 
top of the scale. But the egg precedes the bird, and upon this theme we 

have the following beautiful passage : 

The learned ignorance, the far-seeing instinct of the ancients, spoke this 

oracle. Everything comes from an egg; it is the cradle of the world. 

Same origin, but diversity of destiny comes especially from the mother. She 

acts and foresees, she loves more or less; she is more or less mother. The more 


she is so, the more she ascends in the scale; every degree in existence attaches 
itself to the degree of love. 


_ What can the mother do in the mobile existence of fish? Nothing but confide 
its egg to the ocean. What can it do in the insect world, when generally she 
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perishes after having laid her egg? Find for it, before dying, a safe place to 
come to life and to live. 

The destiny of a bird is different. It would die if it was not loved. 

Loved? Every mother loves, from the ocean to the stars. But I mean to 
say, cared for, surrounded by an infinite love, enveloped in the maternal warmth 


and magnetism. 


Remarking upon the birds of the Arctic regions, Michelet justly ob- 
serves that those realms of ice and darkness have been stupidly vilified. 
“A poet has foolishly placed the throne of evil in these beneficent 
glaciers, which are the reserve of the waters of Europe, which pour forth 
its rivers and give to it its fertility. Others still more stupid have cursed 
the ices of the pole, ignoring the magnificent economy of the globe and 
the majestic balancing of alternative currents which constitute the life of 
the ocean. They have seen war and hatred, wickedness of nature, in 
these profoundly pacific and regular movements of the universal mother. 

“Such are the dreams of men. Animals in no way participate in these 
antipathies. On the contrary, a double attraction makes them congre- 
gate every year towards the poles in innumerable legions. 

“ Every year birds, fish, gigantic cetacee go to people the seas and 
islands which surround the southern pole. Admirably productive seas 
full to superabundance of life, germinating (in the state of zoophytes), 
of living fermentation, of gelatinous waters, of spawn and germs in- 
calculable.” 

Then we are told that the poles are the seat of love and peace to these 
great gatherings. How the ‘‘giant man of the old ocean ’’—the whale 
—finds there a temporary shelter during the sacred moments of maternity. 
It slays its myriads—a work of destruction commanded by nature—it is 
true, but it does this without inflicting pain ; the whale has neither teeth 
nor saw in its capacious mouth. “ Most of the living matters with which 
the inhabitants of the seas around the poles support life are so imperfectly 
organised as to have little or no consciousness. ‘This gives to these tribes 
a character of innocence which touches us infinitely, fills us with sympathy 
—nay, if it must be said, with envy.” Alas! on the other side of the 
picture, see the stealthy fox pouncing upon a thoughtless palmiped, or 
the hardy white bear waiting Polar days and nights at a hole till an 
innocent seal shall pop up its devoted head. 

When man first reached the Polar regions, he was received by the 
living multitudes with curiosity, but without fear. It was with difficulty, 
we are told, that the sailors could force their way through the crowd of 
benevolent and curious seals that came to look at them. The penguins 
of the southern seas, the auks of the northern, never stirred from their 
places, The ducks, whose soft down supplies us with eider, allowed 
i to be approached without difficulty and to be taken with the 
and. 

Thus the Polar regions are depicted as deriving from love and devo- 
tion a moral grace which is seldom met with in the South. A sun shines 
there which is not the sun of the equator, but milder, that of the mind. 
Every living creature is raised in the scale there by the very austerity of 
the climate and by a common danger. 

The wing—the cry of the psalmist and the poet—furnishes the subject 
for a pleasingly contemplative chapter. Man endeavours to supersede 
the absence of wings by all kinds of locomotive contrivances, but how 
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little do they effect towards overcoming the universal aspiration, the 
more sad as it is so utterly powerless. 

With the bird, on the contrary, what a sublime and easy life! With 
what an eye of contempt can the smallest of the winged creation look 
down upon the strongest and the swiftest of quadrupeds—the tiger or 
the lion! How the bird must smile at the vain and useless fretting, the 
nocturnal roar which only testifies to the slavery of the miscalled king of 
animals ! 

The genius of Michelet has seized the great inference to be drawn from 
this state of things—at least in so far as regards man—and which was 
long ago announced, in a less poetic but a more philosophic form, by the 
ine of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” in his best work, “The 
Physical Theory of another Life.’”’ “It is the certain sign,” says 
Michelet, “that we still inhabit a very young world, a world still 
barbarous, a world of trial and apprenticeship, in the series of stars, a 
more elementary step in the great final initiation.” But he goes on to 
argue that we, too, shall have wings—handsome and powerful wings. 
This is not necessarily the case. The ws inertie of matter, the tendency 
of gravitation, and the resistance of the atmosphere, are not overcome b 
mere mechanical force—by bones, tendons, and muscles—but by the 
force of mind. But mind is limited by the capabilities of the materials it 
employs, and when it is freed of these encumbrances, and enjoys that 
which St. Paul so eloquently designates as a “spiritual body,” and when 
the locomotion of that spiritual corporeity shall follow volition as a whole, 
as now the relative motion of the limbs follow it in man, or of wings in 
birds, who shall say what shall be the limits to such locomotive power? 

Without carrying out his philosophy to so refined a height as that pre- 
sented to us in “The Physical Theory of another Life,” the French 
historian says, “ Ask a bird if he will be a man, and participate in the 
royalty of the world, gained by the sweat of the brow, by efforts, and 
pains, cares innumerable and unceasing, and he would answer, ‘ King 
myself by my birth in space and light, wherefore shall I abdicate, when 
man, in hi iest ambition, in his supreme aspirations for happiness and 
liberty, dreams of making himself a bird and taking flight with wings?’ ” 

How clumsy, how miserably ineflicient, too, have been the attempts 
made to imitate wings! These attempts date as far back as the mytho- 
logical era, and have come down to our own times. Yet, had wings been 
successfully imitated, nothing could have come of it. Apart from want 
of muscular power, man could not have admitted, as the bird does, air 
into expansive lungs and cellular bones and feathers. He would have 
been stifled, struck down by apoplexy, or exhausted by rarefaction. 

The smallest bird puts to shame the largest quadruped. Chain a lion to a 
balloon and his deep roar would be lost in space. The little lark, so far more 
a in voice and respiration, ascends singing, and is heard when it is no 

onger visible. lis song, gay, light, without fatigue, that costs no effort, seems 
like the gladness of an invisible spirit, which would console the earth. 

Force constitutes joy. The most exuberantly joyful of beings is a bird, 
because it feels strength beyond its action—because cradled, lifted up by the 
breath of heaven, it swims, it ascends without an effort, as in a dream. The 
unlimited force, the sublime faculty of taking its force at will from the maternal 
source, of inspiring life by torrents, obscure among inferior beings, is clear and 
lively in birds; it is in them a divine inebriation. 
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If poverty of wing is to be seen in the southern Aptenyx and Pata- 
gonian penguins, an imperfect development in the ostrich and its 
congeners, the triumph of the same organ is undoubtedly witnessed in 
the frigate-bird. The gull, in its white dress and playful flight, is a 
charming bird, beloved by sailors, whom it always reminds of home. The 
stormy petrel—not black, but of an indescribable smoky brown—surging 
out of the waves, coming no one knows whence, and riding the tempest, 
is, on the contrary, looked upon with horror. Poor thing, it probably 
seeks for a little shelter from the storm in the vessel’s wake. 


But darkness disappears; day returns. I see a little blue point in the sky. 
Happy and serene region which was at peace above the region of storms. 

this Hue point, a little bird with an immense wing hovers royally at an eleva- 
tion of ten thousand feet. A gull? no; the wing is dark. An eagle? no; the 
bird is small. 

It is the eaglet of the sea, the first of the wi race, the audacious navi- 

tor, that never furls its sails, the prince of the tempest, contemner of all 

angers ; the warrior, or the frigate-bird. 

We attained the term of the series in commencing with the wingless birds. 
Here we have a bird that is almost all wings. With a body scarcely r than 
that of a domestic fowl, it has prodigious wings that sometimes extend fourteen 
feet. The great problem of flight is ive, and even surpassed; for = 
seems to be useless. Such a bird, naturally sustained by such appliances, 
only to let itself be borne along. The storm comes, it ascends to such heights 
that it finds peace. The poetic metaphor, false for every other bird, is no longer 
a figure of speech in this instance ; it sleeps to the letter on the storm. 

f it wishes seriously to travel, all distance disappears. It breakfasts in 
Senegal and dines in America. 

Or if it wishes to take it more quietly, to amuse itself on the way, it can do 
so; it can lay by for the night, certain of repose; on what? on its great 
motionless wings, that it has only to stretch out in the atmosphere, which takes 
all charge of the patignece of the journey, or upon the bosom of the wind, its 
slave, which is obliged to cradle it. 


Strong and swift, the frigate-bird can afford to despise the yy of 
the air. It could in an instant leave the condor leagues behind it. But 
even this king of the air, fearless and indefatigable, master of space, and 
seemingly more than any other creature detached from the miserable 
fatalities of being, has its cares, its apprehensions, ‘They show them- 
selves in its anxious eye. The very magnificence of its wings unfit it for 
the earth ; it dare not land or swim, and it has to depend for nourishment 
upon meeting with other birds that are fishing, and that have lifted their 
fish out of the water. It attacks them, makes them disgorge their prey, 
and catches it ere it reaches what to him is almost a fatal element. Thies 
it is in all things; even in the triumph of winged power there is not per- 
fect freedom. ‘‘ There must be, therefore, another state that the soul 
awaits, asks, and hopes for : 


Des ailes par-dessus la vie ! 
Des ailes par-dela la mort !” 


All birds are not esteemed equally happy by our author. Some, he 
thinks, as the heron, are gradually disappearing. This lonely bird of the 
marsh, flying with only one limb, a like some strange hieroglyph, 
he pictures to his fancy as some great lord ruined, some ki 


down from his throne. He traces back its history to the time when the 
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earth was inhabited by those great monsters, which now lie entombed in 
its crust, when man could not have lived; for what could the club of 
Hercules have — against a Plesiosaurus? and when birds, such as the 
Epiornis—an eagle twenty feet high, and fifty from wing to wing —first 
prepared the earth for the reception of humanity, by extirpating the 
colossal creatures of mixed characters—toad-birds, winged-fish, and my- 
thological dragons. 

The swan—spared by man for its grace and beauty, and because it is 
not esteemed at table—has almost disappeared from the waters of Italy, 
where it once abounded. Driven to the north, it has lost the power of 
song, so much vaunted by antiquity. “Is its existence a fable, or has it 
expired away from the mild climate of Greece and Italy ?” 

Cranes have also almost disappeared from France and England. In 
Buffon’s time, he said there was scarcely a province without a heronry. 
There is only one now in France, between Epernay and Rheims. How 
few of these bird relics of the middle ages are now to be met with 
in England! 

An anecdote, related by Michelet-—after drawing a fine portrait of 
Wilson—of a snake imbibing the milk of a human being, has been con- 
tested, and again defended. It does not in any way affect either the 
philosophy or the purport of the work, and we shall not therefore 
trouble ourselves with the vexed question. At the best it is a tale at 
second-hand from Louisiana. 

Birds, acording to our author, continue in the present day the labour 
ae upon them in bygone epochs, that of preparing the earth for the 

itation of men. The cranes and storks defend men against reptiles 
in Asia and in Africa. The giant jabiru (J/ycteria Americana) pre- 
pares the way for man in those forests of Guyana in which he dare not 
yet venture to dwell. The noble Kamichi toils away at the same great 

rt. 

: here are also the purifiers, cleansers, or scavengers. Such are the 
urubus, or little vultures of America, without which some of the cities of 
the south would be untenantable. Vultures, crows, storks, ibises, 
all contribute to the salubrity of the earth, more especially in warm 
climates. Gulls will not leave the floating carcase of a whale; the 
vulture will not sometimes be driven from its prey. Levaillant shot one 
on a hippopotamus, which still ate on after being fatally wounded. In 
some parts of Syria there is no expelling them from the burial-grounds, 
where inhumation is sadly too superficial. When the murrain attacks a 
flock of sheep, we have seen them so glutted and hardy as to scorn even 
the shepherd’s stick. In America the law protects these public bene- 
factors. Egypt did more; it loved them and venerated them. The 
Egyptian » Or peasant, never drives the crow from the buffalo’s 
horn or the camel’s back ; he knows it is there for beneficent purposes. 
It is only the so-called civilised man who persecutes birds with a sense- 
less hostility, as if they were the enemies instead of the kind friends of 
man. What should we do, for example, without the insectivorous birds ? 
Look at the roseate thrush—the Seleucide, as the ancients called them 
—whose advent, on the approach of locusts, was looked upon as a mani- 
festation of divine beneficence. Throughout the East, the mission of 
the bird is better understood than in the West. The vulture treads the 
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streets of Antioch undisturbed. The beautiful bee-eater builds in the 
rare pathways and horse-tracks (the soil is so hard, the jackal cannot 
get so easily at its nest). The little owlet winks ominously from the 
tombstone close by ; the doves of Cairo salute the bridal festival, or cheer 
the lonely inmates of the harem; the stork rears its young actually 
within reach of the urchin so mischievous in other climes. 

The observation of the priest of Sais to the Greek Herodotus, “ You 
will always be children,” had, Michelet tells us, much depth in it. Con- 
querors always deride the native respect for the animal creation. As it 
was with the Romans in Egypt, so it is with the English in India and 
the French in Algeria; they cannot appreciate the re of the native for 
animal life. It may appear puerile; it is not so. If the meaning was 
sought for, it would be found, even in apparently the most contemptible 
instances. What is a flea, or its still more repulsive cogental A 
warning, by their bites, that man is living in an atmosphere of impurity, 
and that there is not around and about him, or in his domicile, that 
cleanliness which is essential to perfect salubrity. 

The men of the West—to return again to Michelet—will always 
be children so long as, subtle but superficial reasoners, they shall not 
embrace with a more simple and comprehensive view the reason of 
things. To bea child, is to contemplate life only by partial glimpses; 
to be a man, is to be able to understand the unity and the harmony 
that pervades all things. 

But what, then, amidst so much optimism, of the rapacious birds? 
“ Birds of death, robbers by day and by night, frightful masks of birds, 
phantoms that terrify even by | he It is grievous to observe their cruel 
arms; I do not say those terrible beaks that can kill with one blow, but 
those claws, those sharp points, those instruments of torture, which fix 
the trembling prey, and prolong the last agony and the great anguish 
of the pains of death.” 


May not pain itself be an advertisement which teaches us to foresee and to 
provide, to preserve ourselves by all possible means from our dissolution? This 
cruel shod ia wakefulness, the stimulus to prudence on the part of all that has 
life; a powerful contraction of the mind upon itself, which would otherwise 
let itself float away with nature, and be enervated by soft and debilitating im- 
pressions, 

Can it not be said that‘happiness has a centrifugal attraction, which expands 
itself outwardly, unframes, evaporates, and would give us back to the elements, 
if we were to give ourselves up to it altogether? Pain, on the contrary, if ex- 

rienced on only one point, brings back everything to the centre, strengthens, 


ortifies, continues, and assures existence. 

Pain is—so to say—the artist of the world, that makes us, fashions us, sculp- 
tures us out with the sharp edge of a pitiless chisel; it prunes superabundant 
life; and that which remains, more exquisite and more enduring, enriched by 
the very loss, draws from it the gift of a superior life, 


The world of fish is silence, that of insects is for the most part night, 
But the world of birds is light. Those of the south have its reflection on 
their wings, those of the north salute it with their songs. The bird's 
flight depends upon it. That flight is at once swiftest and boldest among 
those who see furthest; with the falcon, that can distinguish a wren in & 
bush from the skies, to the swallow that detects a fly at a distance of a 
thousand feet. So perfect is the sight in some birds, as the pigeon, the stork, 
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the crow, or the swallow, that they remember every feature of a country 
which they have once traversed. Let us acknowledge this superiority. 
Let us contemplate without envy these sources of enjoyment which we 
shall also, perhaps, participate in in a better existence. The delight of 
seeing so much, and so far, of piercing the infinite with the eye, what 
does it attach itself to? To this life, which is our remote idea: “To 


live in full light and with no shade.” 
Night, again, is the reverse of day. The fatality that chains even 
i creatures to the terrestrial lobe, makes night their time of trial, 


as it is to all other creatures. Little does man, in the security of civil 
associations, know of the anguish of savage life at the hours when Nature 
leaves such limited means of defence, when its terrible impartiality opens 
the way to death, as legitimate as is life. All nocturnal animals of prey 
have this in common, that they arrive without making any noise. 
Again, what joy, when in the morning light dispels the terror of the 
night. What chatting, what chirping, what singing! It is like a uni- 
versal felicitation at seeing one another again, of still living. The lark 
ascends and sings, it bears the gladness of the earth upwards into the 
skies. “Birds chant the morning hymn, and the blessing of the day 
for all nature. Their innocent and divine voices are its priest and its 


a r.’” 

p vile eminently electrical, birds are in closer relation than any other 
creatures with numerous phenomena of meteorology, heat and magnetism, 
that are inappreciable to our senses. That they have a kind of physical 
forewarning for such is a fact known to all antiquity, and familiar to every 
observer of nature. Had Napoleon taken notice of the premature mi- 
gration southward of the birds of the north in 1811, he would have saved 
an army. 

It ws been said that these migrations take place in their season with- 
out any choice of day at indeterminate epochs. Michelet combats this 
view of the case. Being at Nantes in October, 1851, he saw the swallows 
gather together one fine morning on the roof of the church of St. Felix. 

ir discussions were loud, anxious, and prolonged, but at length they 
took flight. They had not travelled some three hundred leagues (four 
or five hours’ flight) when it came on to rain, as if threatening a deluge. 
Not an insect but was struck down to the ground, and had the swallows 
remained ore day longer it would have been too late. 

A chapter on the swallow, free in virtue of its admirable powers of flight, 
free by its facility of obtaining food, and free in its choice of climate, 
never singing but in praise of life, and blessing the Creator, appropri- 
ately closes the subject of migration. Another on the harmonies of the 
temperate zone, repeating some points previously noticed ; and another 
on birds as workmen and architects for themselves and for man, lead the 
way to the final discourses on song, crowned by “the nightingale.” 

his little songster of our woods is, in Michelet’s estimation, the only 
artist among bi It alone is a creator; it alone varies, enriches, am- 
plifies its song, and adds to it new songs. It alone is fecund and capable 
of variation within itself ; others are so only by education and by imita- 
tion. It alone resumes all that others can do, and accomplishes all that 
others can do; other birds, even the most brilliant, can only give one 
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melody of the nightingale’s. Only one other bird can produce sublime 
effects by simple means, and ant the lark, “daughter of the sun.” 

We have said enough to give an idea of the spirit which guides and 

es this new ae of orni . Looking over the conclud- 
ing summary and eclaircissements, we find we have not left out any 
jon or speculation of interest or importance. Good-will towards : 
ere creatures, and a more correct sense of the relations in which birds 
to man ; the domestication of such species as are fitted for it, and 
forbearance towards all, as only fulfilling each its own part in the 
scheme of creation,—such are the great lessons taught us by these phi 
ie views of the nature of being. 
is time to turn, then, to see far the same principles are appli- 
cable to insect life. Birds, Michelet says, he had understood and loved. 
“ We exchanged wes. I spoke for them, they sang for me.” But 
it is different when, fallen from the skies, he finds himself in presence of 
the mysterious and dumb offspring of night. What language is he to 
use, what signs of intelligence must he invent, and how shall he contrive 
to establish relations of intimacy with insect life ? 

An insect is an enigma. What is not understood, is distrusted. It is 
therefore killed to save the trouble of inquiry. Besides, an insect is so 
small, that one is not expected to act upon principles of justice to- 
wards it. 

Yet to the systems of penn poy and to the fears of children (which are per- 
~— the same thing) this would be about its answer : 

t would insist, in the first place, that justice is universal—that size makes no 
difference in respect to right—and that if it could be supposed that right is not 
equal, and that universal love could move the balance, it would be in favour of 
the little ones. 

It would say that it is absurd to judge by appearances, to condemn organs 
the uses of which are unknown, and which are, for the most part, tools of 
special professions, or the instruments of a thousand trades; that it (the | 
is the great destroyer and fabricator, pre-eminently an industrious creature, 
one of the most active workmen endowed with life. 

It would say (and its assurance would seem to participate of pride), that to 
judge by visible signs, works, and results, it is among creatures that which 

es the most. Love gives to it wings, a marvellous display of colours, and 
even visible flames. Love is to it a proximate or instantaneous death, with an 
astonishing maternal foresight, which enables it to continue its ingenious pro- 
tection to its orphan. Lastly, this maternal genius goes so far as to surpass 
and even eclipse the rare instances of association among birds and quadrupeds, 
and to induce the insect to create republics and cities! 


In the long studies which om, the way to the production of his 
work on birds, “insects,” Michelet says, ‘ appeared to him, as seen by 
the side of the former, sometimes in harmony, at others in antagonism, 
but still oftener in profile, as a subordinate creation.” As with birds, 
however, Michelet would have us to understand that his experiences were 
real. He had published “ L’Oiseau,” and desirous of repose, he sought 
for it in a wayside inn—once a convent—at about half a league from 
Lucerne. The Alps, which he had designated in his works as “ the 
common altar of Europe,” were still the same to him. He could salute 
without horror the great shadows that fell from the mountains, and con- 
template with religious ecstasy the great harmonies which, vague else- 
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where, are there palpable to the eye. Close by was a pine forest ele- 
vated above the lake, behind the rock called Seeburgh. This was his 
favourite haunt, and in its recesses he was in the company of tomtits 
and wasps, of scolyti, eating up the hearts of the old pines, and them- 
selves again attacked by the woodpecker. In one of these trees, hol- 
Jowed out by these tiny insects, and then, when exhausted, abandoned 
by them, he found what he calls “a real palace, or rather a vast and 
superb city.” This, the work possibly of generations of ants, he com- 

to Thebes and to Babylon. His wife, the companion of his travels 
and his studies, had removed with a stick the green and moist mosses 
which constituted the outer ramparts to this insect acropolis ; and accus- 
tomed as he was to the falls of republics and of empires, still this accident 
suggested a train of painful thought. ‘“ What can I do,” he exclaimed, 
inwardly, “ for this world destroyed, for this city ruined? What can I 
do for this great insect population, so laborious and so meritorious, and 
which yet all living things despise, persecute, or devour; which itself 
only exhibits bright evidences of disinterested love and public devotion— 
the social sense in its most brilliant energy? One thing: understand 
it, explain it, and, if I can, bring to it the light of a kindly interpretation.” 

It was at Fontainebleau, however, that he brought his experiences to 
maturity. That strange, gloomy, fantastic, and alternately sandy and 
rocky forest, was just the place for such studies. The true fairy is nature. 
Convinced that there is harmony in everything, even in “dead nature,” 
he says that he understood that “in this limited space, in this apparent 
disorder of stones, trees, and rocks, there lay a form sufficiently regular 
to hide within itself a mystery which nothing betrayed at first sight.” 
The well-known sandstone of Fontainebleau is very pervious to moisture. © 
The rain-waters percolate through it, and flow into a common central 
reservoir, leaving the surface dry, yet nourishing the roots of the trees. 
This is the genius of the place. “Vet the word ‘ genius’ is too definite. 
The word ‘fairy’ is too lax.” A great Italian artist gives it expression in 
the saloon of Henri II. It is the Nemorosa, her hands full of wild 
flowers, secreted behind a rude rock, yet herself sympathising and 
dreamy, her eyes full of tears. 

The real inhabitants of this forest are the ants. They constitute 
an infinitely numerous population. The quarriers and the ants now 
alone give life to the scene. Formerly there were bees, but the in- 
troduction of pines and fir-trees, that allow nothing to grow under 
them, have killed the flowers and the heather. The ants laboured 
in the sands, the quarrymen worked at the sandstone. Michelet admired 
the similarity of their destiny, their laborious patience, their admirable 

verance. ‘‘ Men-ants above, ants almost men below.” Free pos- 
sessors of the sky, birds hovered over men, but grovelling ants imitated 
the laborious destiny of humanity. “I, too,” says Michelet, “have re- 
sembled much more to a bee, or an ant, than to a bird, in the indefati- 
gable labour that has kept me to my work.” 

The world of insects may be that of darkness and of mystery ; yet is it, 
nevertheless, that in which we find the most striking light thrown upon 
the two treasures so dear to the soul—love and immortality ? This is so 
“seeager ss manifested in the metamorphoses of certain species, that it has 

a favourite image from all antiquity with poets, with philosophers, 
and with pious men alike. 
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The artist Gros saw one day one of his pupils come into his study, a hand- 
some, thoughtless youth, who had deemed it a clever thing to pin a superb 
butterfly to his hat, where it still flapped in agony. The painter was indi 

and his passion so roused, that he exclaimed: “ What, wretch! is that the 
feeling that you have for great things? You find a beautiful creature, and you 
know of callie better than to crucify it, and to kill it barbarously! Go out of 


this, and never come back again! never appear again in my presence !” 


This anger will not surprise those who know how lively were the sen- 
sibilities of the great artist, how deep his worship of the beautiful. It 
is more surprising to hear the anatomist Lyonnet comforting himgelf, at 
the conclusion of his dissertation on the structure of the caterpillar, that 
to acquire all that information he had only had to destroy three indi- 
ae Insects are repulsive, cause anxiety, and even create fear in 

portion to our ignorance. Almost all, especially in our climates, are 
totally inoffensive. But we always suspect the unknown, and we almost 
always kill them as the shortest way of solving the riddle. We say of 
insects, Little things, insignificant, unworthy of notice. Yet this insig- 
nificance is infinity. They constitute a world enormously powerful, 
which is despised in detail, and yet which at times terrifies us when it 
appears before our eyes in some of its unforeseen revelations. Look at 
the mighty ocean, illuminated at night by myriads of imperceptible 
animalcule? Who can contemplate such a scene, and not be filled 
with wonder and admiration at the fecundity of nature! Look at the 
molluscs, who are neither more nor less the constructors of the 
globe we inhabit. They have prepared with their remains the soil that 
is under our feet. ‘They have passed by decomposition into the state of 
chalk or limestone ; they do not the less constitute the basis of a large 
portion of the earth’s crust. 

Strange to say, it is the smallest creatures that have effected the 
greatest results. The rhizopode, invisible to the naked eye, has raised 
a monument to itself greater than the Pyramids—nothing less than 
Central Italy and a large proportion of the Apennines. A great portion 
of the vast cordillera of the Andes has no other origin than the relics of 
molluses tilted up and changed by volcanic action. It was not the 
great animals, the rhinoceroses or the mastodons, which contributed by 
their bones to make up the soil. It was the smallest living creatures. 
The siliceous tripoli, Ehrenberg has shown, is made up of animalcules 
so small that it would require one hundred and eighty-seven millions of 
them to weigh one grain! 

In our own times we see the calcareous polypi, corals, and madrepores 
creating islands, nay, whole archipelagoes, and we also find further that 
numerous other animals of the fish and molluscous tribes feed upon these 
lithophytes whilst still in a soft condition, when they have not secreted 
80 mI | stony substance as to constitute an adequate protection, and, 
digesting them, void them in the shape of chalk. English navigators 
have recently discovered at the bottom of the sea this great animo-che- 
mical factory of chalk going on, and in which the living is constantly 
passing to the inorganic state. Not only this, but in other places where 
the coral and madrepore rocks of former times have been disrupted and 
broken up by changes that have since taken place, nature sends another 
labourer who throws out a stony envelope to its soft body, which it goes 
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prolonging, uniting stone to stone, coral to madrepore, throwin 
across ino, | welding reef to reef—a labour such as rm 
his pride, could never dream of undertaking, and by which the 
island of Sicily, without some unanticipated geological change, will one 
day be surrounded by a continuous rocky reef. 

ichelet treats of insects under the three aspects of their metamor- 

their mission and their arts, and their social condition. The first 

embraces what he is pleased to designate as “love and death,” sonie- 
thing more than instinct—the orphan, the mummy nymph or chrysalis, 
and the phoenix or perfect insect. The second embraces the insect as 
an agent of nature in the acceleration of death and of life, insects that 
are auxiliaries to man, the phantasmagory of colours and of light, the 
silkworm, the instrumentsof in sects fall their chemical energies, the 
renovation of art from the study of insects, and the spider. The third 
aspect opens to us “the city of darkness—the termites,” ants, wasps, 
and bees. 

Our philosopher’s efforts to place himself in social relation with insects 
were not so successful as with birds, whose language excessive sympathy 
almost led him to believe he could understand. But insects had no lan- 
guage ; they breathed by their sides ; they had no communication with 
the outer world but by their electric antennez. He could not even detect 
that they had a physiognomy, an expression. 

This fixed mask (he says), motionless, condemned to silence, is it that of a 
monster or of a spectre? No. On contemplating its motions and its many 
acts marked by reflection, its arts more advanced than those of great animals, 
one is more than tempted to believe that there is some one in that head. And, 
a the top to the lowest in the scale of life, one perceives the identity of 
mind. 


If insects speak to us neither by the voice nor by their physiognomy, 
by what do they appeal to us? By their energies. By the prodigious 
destruction which they effect in the over-productiveness of nature; by 
their colours, fires, and poisons, and by their arts. In all these mani- 
festations, if properly understood, there is nothing but wisdom and bene- 
ficence. Even the persecution of domestic animals by flies constitutes, 
according to our philosopher, their safety. Without the stimulus given 
cf these tiny persecutors, cattle would remain at times stupidly resigned, 

i, no longer capable of movement, they would perish on the spot. Flies 
drive them to running waters, or to more salubrious places. In Central 
Africa the nam lates the migrations of whole herds. The ésetse, 
it is to be canes, is sent by some such similar provision of nature. 
Even the terrible ant, when it invades a house and expels the in- 
habitants, does so for wise purposes. They destroy every living thing; 
mice, toads, snakes, are all devoured—not an insect, nor even an insect’s 
egg is left. The house is thoroughly cleansed, and then the visitors 
leave it to its master, going on to another. The spiders of the Antilles 
are such good servants, and so useful in the destruction of flies, that they 
are sold in the markets as birds are with us. 

Among the other auxiliaries of man are the dragon-fly, that kills its 
thousands of insects in a day; the cicindele, which, with its two sabres 
for jaws, is immensely destructive of insect life ; the carabi, a tribe of 
warriors armed to the teeth, real “gardes champétres.” It is cruel to 


| 
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destroy these useful little creatures; they should, on the contrary, be 


BE auxiliaries of another description, we have worms, which digest, 
cleanse, and renew the soil. In a similar manner the necrophori are 
ever busy in removing putridity. Gardeners are often exasperated at the 
presence of insects in tubercules, as of the dahlia, when pe are really 
there only to remove the dead or diseased parts. Nothing would be 
more advantageous to all who are interested in gardens than to know 
how to distinguish useful from hurtful insects. People would notgthen 
be daily committing violence to the harmonies of nature. 

Some insects are edible: a learned entomologist tells us that cater- 
pillars have a taste of almonds and spiders of nuts. The Roman ladies 
used to eat the cossi, as the Eastern ladies still do the blaps, and the 
Portuguese of Brazil ants, “at the moment when their wings raise them 
in the air like an aspiration of love.” 

But to be enabled truly to appreciate insect life we must study their 
labours in the social state. The bee and the ant exhibit life in its highest 
state of harmony. Both are highly endowed, a educated alike 
as artists and architects. The ant is more especially remarkable as an 
educator, the bee as a geometrician. The ant is republican; the bee, on 
the contrary, finds a moral support in a queen. It is, then, with insects 
as with man, Providence permits a diversity of political condition. ‘“ In 
a city of virgins,” Michelet tells us, ‘ a queen bee is a common mother— 
the type of a religion of love. In both maternity constitutes the social 
nen, but fraternity also flourishes, and attains a ripe and active 

evelopment.” 

If the organisation of insects is so low as is generally supposed, oF 
are only so much the more to be admired for being able to accompli 
such great works with such inferior organs. 

It is especially to be remarked re ol rfect works are executed 
by those very insects (in the instance of ants, for example) that are not 
endowed with especial organs to facilitate their execution, and which 
have, therefore, to supply their place by skill and invention. 

“If these artists were not so small, in what high consideration would 
not their arts and their labours be held! If the cities of the termites 
were compared with the huts of negroes, and the subterranean labours of 
ants with the excavations of the Tourangeaux on the Loire, how sig- 
nificantly would the superior art of insects shine forth! Is it, then, size 
that influences the moral judgment of men? What is the size necessary 
to be attained to win your esteem ?” 

These are the dreams of a democratic optimist, teeming with exquisite 
fancies and noble aspirations, but more fitted for another and a better 
world than for this. No wonder that the work on “ Birds” has met with 
little acceptance in this utilitarian country, albeit the home of a Wilson, 
a Berwick, and a White. The work on “ Insects” has not been before 
introduced to the reading public: it is as yet almost unfledged. If we 
have done anything towards making the intent and aye of both more 
generally understood and better appreciated, we shall not regret the 
pains bestowed on what has been truly a labour of love. 


Feb.—vou. CXt. NO. CCCCXLVI. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “ RUSHING WATER.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


Ir was the last day of March, and the harbour of a fine old fishing 
the Continent, not many hours’ distance from England, was 
alive with bustle. For the next day would be the Ist of April, and the 
Iceland fishing-boats were to go out with the morning’s tide. A whole 
fleet of vessels, some large, some small ; some with their complement of ten 
or twelve men and boys on board, some with but four or five, who were 
making ready to depart on their annual voyage to the North fishery, 

praying for success. 
es, praying. The streets were crowded with promenaders, going to 
or returning from the beautiful little chapel on the port, a chapel espe- 
cially consecrated to fishermen. For three days had that small chapel 
been besi so that it was difficult to push a way in or out. It was 
a small building, little larger than a fair-sized room; models of ships 
were suspended in it, and it was tastefully decorated with landscape 
pictures, and gilding, and flowers, and ornaments, after the manner of 
the favourite chapels of the Roman Catholics. Some marine views in 
— were attractively painted. They lined the walls of the porch, 
ve or six of them, in glittering frames, and represented the vicissitudes 
of a sea-life. One portrayed a calm sea, on which glided a large ship 
with her white sails set, a scene of peace; another view showed her 
rocking and tossing in all the perils of a storm, apparently about to 
succumb to its fury. Here was a small picture, representing a fishing- 
boat sinking, sinking hopelessly, beyond possibility of hope or succour, 
its mariners’ hands and their beseeching countenances outstretched to 
heaven. The frame above it contained a view of another fishing-vessel 
approaching its harbour in safety. The chances and dangers of its 
voyage were surmounted, and home faces were collected on the 

to welcome it in. 

The chapel was dark, dark even in the daytime. The windows were 
sombre with their stained glass, and the ornaments, cases of relics, 
images, and pictures, raised against them, further obstructed the light. 
It never was wholly dark, for the high candles on the altar were kept 
continually burning, and numberless collections of miniature tapers were 
lighted up by the kneeling women. From sunrise till late at night the 
chapel was receiving and pouring forth its crowds. The sailor men and 
boys would come in, sink on their knees before one or other of the images, 
St. Andrew, or St. Peter, or the Virgin, and remain there, still as death, 
for a — of minutes, praying to the saint. Then they crossed them- 
selves and passed out, and the short prayer would last most of them until 
their return, when they would go into the same chapel and offer as brief 
thanks. The women remai kneeling longer: their prayers were 
chiefly fora “bon voyage” and safe return, the men’s for a good haul of 
cod. Not half the people, who crowded there, on the few evenings pre- 
ceding the boats’ departure, could get an entrance into the chapel, there- 
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fore many were content to kneel outside, on the enclosed space of waste 
ground around it, and there pray. They all managed to steal a look, 

the open door, at whichever image they patronised, bowed to 
it, made the stgn of the cross, and so departed in peace. 

There glided a lady into the chapel this evening at the dusk hour. 
She looked of superior class, and was handsomely but quietly dressed. 
She drew aside to the remotest obscurity of the chapel entrance, and 
leaned against the bar that was placed there to guard the paingings, 
waiting till her turn should come to push in with the stream. sites 
a middle-aged woman, and must once have been beautiful, but her fea- 
tures looked clouded with care. A young woman followed her in the 
neat dress of a French domestic servant, wearing the universal dark cloth 
cloak, and close snow-white cap. The lady was anxious, and soon passed 
on; the maid was more anxious to look about her and to gossip, so she 
stopped at the entrance. Presently an acquaintance came up, another 
woman-servant, who accosted her. 

“ Hey, Thérése, is it you? Who have you come to pray for? I 
thought your brother was not going this year.” 

“] am attending madame.” 

“Madame Janson! What does she do here? She has nothing to 
do with the cod fishery.” 

“I can tell you that she has, though,” was the reply of Thérése, “ and 
a fine way the house has been in, through it. You know her son?” 

‘Who does not? A rackety blade.” 

“That he is; but everybody likes him, in spite of it.” 

“ Well, what of him ?” 

“ He is going out with the cod boats to Iceland.” 

“ With the cod boats! That young Englishman! Why, what on 
earth——-It cant’t be.” 

Thérése nodded her head several times in succession. ‘“ Some whim 
of his. He goes for pleasure, he says.” 

“ Stuff, Thérése! Such a thing was never heard of as going out with 
the cod boats for pleasure. It’s a precious hard voyage and hard life. 
Besides, the crews don’t wagt a fine gentleman on board.”’ 

“Oh, what do they care? He has made it all right with Messrs. 
Vandersphinks, the owners.” 

“ Vandersphinks! Which is he going out in, then ?”’ 

“The Rushing Water.” 

“ Well, he has got a taste! To go out in a dirty cod boat to that 
cold barren Iceland, a handsome young fellow like that! Will he share 
the sailors’ fare ?”’ 

“Not he: any more than he’ll share their labour. ‘There’s some tins 
of preserved meats gone on board for him, and a big hamper of prime 
Bordeaux wine.” 

“And that brings his mother here—to pray for his safe return! 
Thérése, it’s a lucky thing she is not a heretic, though she is one of them 
English, or she couldn’t have come here to pray for it—at least, with an 
= of St. Peter listening to her. But, I say, he is a heretic, isn’t 

e ?” 

Thérése nudged her companion for silence. And the woman, looking 

round, saw close to her a party of “heretics ;” two English ladies and a 
L2 
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child, who had come, full of British curiosity, to witness the praying in 
the cha 

“ Yor shoulda’ call ’em so to their faces,” whispered the tolerant 
Thérése. ‘They are as good as we are, for all I see, and Py. 

Thérdse broke off suddenly, and dropped upon her knees, for her mis- 
tress was coming out again, after her short prayer. . 

“ Thérése, have you not been in ?” demanded Mrs. Janson, in very good 


cao tone betraying reproach and — 
’t get in, madame,” answered Thérése, without thinking it 
to add that she had not tried. 

It some time to get out. Several were pushing out, as well as 
themselves, but they were obstructed by the numbers pushing in. Im- 
mediately following Mrs. Janson, were the two English ladies mentioned, 
the younger one, who was an elegant girl of remarkable beauty, remon- 
strating at their leaving so soon. 

“ Henry is so troublesome,” replied her companion. ‘I could scarcely 
‘hold him still, do all I would. He wanted to run inside, amidst the 
mass, kneeling there.” 

“1 “T told you it would be so, mamma. You should have left him at 
ome.” 

“ Oh, of course,” observed the elder lady, in asharp accent. ‘I know 
he is an eyesore to you, Elizabeth.” 

“‘ Mamma, you know that he is nothing of the sort. But he is the 
most troublesome boy that ever existed, especially to take anywhere.” 

Elizabeth Sherrington was right. Henry Yorke was her half-brother, 
her mother having married twice. He was a slender boy of ten, fair and 
delicate, with well-formed features and long wavy hair, the combing out 
of which every morning by his mother, and the coaxing into curls, kept 
the house in an uproar for an hour. He was one of those precocious, 
clever children, who, to use .a familiar phrase, are “awake to every- 
thing,” restless, mischievous, and wilful. Yet the child had admirable 
qualities, had they been allowed fair play, but his mother pursued a sys- 
tem of ruinous indulgence. He was the pride and delight of her life, and 
the torment of ~eue a else’s. . 

No sooner were they outside than he managed to emancipate himself 
from his mother’s grasp, and she had the satisfaction of seeing him rush 
back again, twist himself amidst the blockade at the entrance, and dis- 


appear. 

“There !’’ uttered Mrs. Yorke, ‘ he is gone—just like an eel! What 
am I to do to get at him? Wait here, Elizabeth.” 

“ Thérése,”” said Mrs. Janson, who had seen and heard this bit of by- 

y, “go home fast and get supper ready. If Mr. Edward should be at 

me, tell him I shall soon be in.” 

Thérése went off, picking her way through the lines of kneelers on 
the earth, and turning her head and her drooping gold earrings from 
side to side, in search of a gossip to walk with ; when Miss Sherrington, 
who had drawn aside to be out of the way of passers-by, found herself 
suddenly addressed. 

“You are Elizabeth Sherrington !’’ 

“ Yes,” she replied, wondering at the stranger's familiarity. 

“ And I am Edward Janson’s mother. I knew you by intuition. I 
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heard Elizabeth Sherrin was of rare beauty, and I have not often 
witnessed beauty to match what I now see in you. If it shall prove the 
blight to others that it has to me, better for you that you had been a 
model of deformity.” 

“I do not understand you,” haughtily spoke Miss Sherrington. “I 
do not know you.” 

“No. Ihave given you no opportunity. I have lived in this place 
many years, holding myself aloof on my countrymen, who flock here 
to make it their few years’ residence, or their few weeks’ sojourn. I am 
too poor to compete with some of their ostentatious purses, and too proud 
to risk familiarity with doubtful characters—as many of them are. 
Therefore your family and I have never met. I wish I could say that 

ou had never met my son. You have played your beauty off upon him, 
hinted with him, courted him—yes you have, Miss —— !—and 
drawn him on to love you. When that love had reached a height that 
it could no longer be suppressed within the bounds of prudence, and he 
told it to you, you rejected him. It may be, with scorn, because he was 
rand you were rich: I know not: from him I have learnt nothing, 
e has kept his own counsel and your secret ; but I have watched closely, 
and know the day that brought to him this despair. In blighting his 
happiness, you have blighted mine.” 
lizabeth Sherrington’s glowing features had turned to paleness, and 
now they were glowing again. She appeared too confused to answer, 
and Mrs. Janson ontiguel : 

‘He came over here to pass a few months with me before he should 
settle in his profession, in his own country. Those months have been 

with you, more than with me, and now he is going out with these 
wretched ral fishers and may never return. When he came home, two 
days ago, and told me his intention, | thought my heart would have 
broken, and in my haste I wished that you had been dead—dead, young 
lady—before you had lured my boy on to love you, and then treated him 
so, that he must go this hard voyage to forget you and strive for peace. 
I have pity for misfortune,” added Mrs. Janson, “ but I have none for 
wilful fault, for the sinful indulgence of vanity: I do not wish you ill, 
Elizabeth Sherrington, I trust I have too much Christian charity delibe- 
rately to wish it to any one, but I cannot help feeling that should your 
existence become as bitter to you, as you have made his, it will aly be 
@ just retribution.” 

Without another word she turned away, leaving Miss Sherrington 
transfixed to the spot, and miserably conscious. Al) that Mrs. Janson 
reproached her with, was just. She had flirted with and encouraged 

ward Janson, at first for flirting’s sake, in which she was an adept ; 
then she grew vain of his homage rendered to her, vain of his personal 
attractions, vain of his popularity in the — rench town, for if his 
mother held herself aloof _ its society, he did not; and at length she 
learnt to love him. She loved him, even when she rejected him, even 
now, with a passion little calmer than his own, but she buried it within her 
own breast, and meant it to be buried there, and stifled, and extinguished : 
for Edward Janson, with but small means, an uncertain oo and 
his own fortunes to carve in the world, in the face of difficulty, was no 
match for the gay and expensively-reared Miss Sherrington. 
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_ &] was obliged to hold up a five-franc piece to bribe him to come out,” 
eried Mrs. Yorke, emerging from the chapel, hot and red, the truant a 
fast prisoner in her grasp. ‘‘ And glad enough to get him out on terms 
so easy : he had got close up to that lighted altar at the other end.” 

Miss ington took hold of the boy’s other hand, and away they 
went. Harry delighted at his five-franc piece, and kicking up clouds of 
dust as he walked between them. 

The morning rose bright and clear. The tide served at eight o'clock, 
but long before that hour the port was taken possession of. Half the 
town was there to witness the departure, thronging the piers and the 
heights. It was a stirring sight. Vessel after vessel, hoisting its sails, 
came smoothly down the harbour, each receiving an animated, hearty 
cheer of hope from hundreds of voices. Wives, mothers, sisters, and little 
children, leaned over the nearly unprotected sides of the piers, to wish 
good luck to the several crews, and utter the last farewell in their fanmliar 


One vessel in particular came gaily down, a trim-built little craft, of 
middling size. A sunburnt boy, in a fishing cap, and red flannel shirt, 
was in the bows, grinning. “ Here comes the Rushing Water,” cried a 

tor. “So! she is taking out young Paul!” he added, as he caught 
sight of the boy’s face. “The crew of the Fleur de Marie would not 
take him.” 

“Why not?” inquired those around. 

“He been in three different vessels three years running, has that 
monkey, and they all had enough of him. A worse boy never sailed than 
that young Paul; he is made up of ill-nature and mischief. The Rush- 
ing Water must have been hard up, for hands, to take him.” 

“ The Rushing Water is taking out a hand or two short,” chimed in an 
old fishwife. ‘Some gentleman took a whim to go out in her, and he 
wouldu’t be crowded, he said. They took this young shaver aboard last 
night : he can be put anywhere.” 

Leaning over the side of the pier, with Henry Yorke, and attended by 
a maid and footman, was Miss Sherrington. The Rushing Water came 
gliding past, and her cheeks expressed plainly their consciousness of it. 

ing upright in the boat, in a jaunty sailor’s costume, was Mr. Jan- 
son, a fine looking young man. He looked at her with a face schooled 
to impassiveness, and gravely raised his hat in token of adieu. She for- 
got her resolution fora moment: her eyes were strained yearningly on 
him, and the tears shone in them, as she waved her handkerchief in an- 
ewer. Another grave bow, ere he resumed his glazed hat, and the 
Rushing Water glided down the harbour. 

A gentleman stood at Miss Sherrington’s side: he had seen the signs 
of her emotion, and his lips parted with a defiant expression. He was a 
powerfully built man of thirty, not tall, with remarkably white teeth, 
which he showed too much. Without perceiving him, Miss Sherrington 
turned to pursue her way to the top of the crowded pier. It was a work 
of difficulty, and Henry Yorke exercised his feet and his elbows. 

= » if you behave so rudely, if you push the people unnecessarily, 


I will send John home with you.” 
“ That you won't. I-would jump over the pier first and go home 


ducked, on purpose to get you into a row with mamma. You know you 
are not to dictate to me.” 
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“Hush! Be a good boy.” 

“TI say, Elizabeth, don’t you wish you were going out with Mg, 
Janson ?” 

It was a telling question, innocently put. And he with the white 
teeth, who was following close behind, saw that her very neck was in a 

low. 
: “T do,” continued Harry. “It is so nice to sail over the sea. I'll 
be a sailor when I grow up.” 

“ Nice to sail over the sea!” cried Miss Sherrington. ‘ Don’t you re- 
member how ill you were, only crossing here from London ?” 

“ But that was the nasty steamer made me. Ido mean to be a sailor, 
Elizabeth, and I’ll bring you lots of things home from foreign countries. 
Mamma thinks I only say it to tease her, when I want anything that she 
won’t give me.” 

Every inch of ground, towards the extremity of the pier, was con- 
tested for, that being the best gazing place. The sea was calm and 
lovely, the light wind, which served to spread the sails, scarcely rufflin 
it; more than thirty boats were already out, studding the marine land- 
scape, and the morning sun shone brightly on their canvas, as they 
skimmed over the water. Miss Sherrington was struggling on, when a 
crash and shouting below, and a worse press than ever to the side of the 
pier, suggested that some untoward accident had occurred. The Rush- 
ing Water, in going out of harbour, had, by some mishap or 7 ap ys! 
ment, which none on board could account for, struck against the end of 
the pier. The boy, Paul, had been left for a single moment near the 
rudder : could he have mischievously altered the boat’s course ? 

“‘ What damage is done ?” inquired Miss Sherrington, of a bystander, 
a fisherman. 

“ Not much—as far as I can see, They will have to put back, 
though, till the evening’s tide, and give her a haul over.” 

_ “Good morning, Miss Sherrington. You are out early.” 

She turned sharply round at the voice, to encounter Mr. Yorke and 
his glistening teeth. He was a man of large fortune, a relation of her 
mother’s late husband, and Miss Sherrington had good cause to suspect 
that his sojourn in the French town had herself for its motive power. 

She had no objection in the world to his admiration, had flirted with him 
quite as much as she had flirted with Mr. Janson; whether she would 
me | well receive any warmer token of his favour, remained to be 

Vv 


“‘ We came to see the boats out,” she said, giving him her hand, 

“I should scarcely have thought a fleet of pny fishing-boats would 
have been sufficient attraction to call a young lady from her bed,” 

“Qh, Mr. Yorke! Look at the numbers of English around: nearly 
every one we know is here, It is a sight which has the charm of novelty 
for many of us.” 

“J see your friend, young Janson’s courage has not failed him at the 
last, as I prophesied it would. We shall be rid of him for a time.” 

“For good, probably,” she replied, with the utmost apparent indif- 
ference, “ Before he returns, we shall no doubt have left for home.” 

“T hope so. I wonder at Mrs. Yorke’s having brought you here at 
all. These continental towns are not desirable.” 
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“Her motive was Henry’s improvement in French,” laughed Miss 


wand, that he may gain facility in speaking it, she sends him to the 
” observed Mr. Yorke, “where he mixes with a dozen other 
boys, and they abuse each other all day in genuine Queen’s 


“We are not going to associate with those pigs of French beggars,” 
interposed Master Yorke, shaking back his pretty curls in token of 
scorn. 

“ Pigs!” echoed the gentleman. “ You are polite, sir.” 

“ At any rate it is what they are always calling us,” retorted the lad. 
“ Gros cochons Anglais.” 

Mr. Yorke left them, and Elizabeth and her brother had quitted the 

jer, and were passing through the old fortified gates, when three or four 
lads, older than himself, came up to hold a conference with Harry. It 
to be productive of some pleasurable excitement, for he turned 

to his sister with sparkling eyes and an eager face. 

“Elizabeth, may I go out fishing ?”’ 

“Fishing, no! You would send mamma into a fever. You know 
she never allows you to go near the water.” 

“There is no danger, Miss Sherrington,” spoke up one of the in- 
viters, a boy of fifteen or sixteen. ‘ We are going up the canal in a 
boat for a mile or two, and then shall land and fish. He can’t come to 
any harm: we are accustomed to the management of a boat, and we 
have got our provisions with us. We mean to make a day of it.” 

“ It is impossible that I can allow him to go,” replied Miss Sherring- 
ton. “He can ask his mamma if he likes, but I am sure it will be 
useless.” 

“ It’s a shame, then!” exclaimed Henry. “I can never do anything 
that I like. Won't I when I get bigger, though !” 

He walked sullenly by his sister’s side until they reached the streets. 
As they were passing the college, one or two boys were going in at the 
scholars’ entrance, and the old church clock, er off, chimed out 
nine. 

“T shall go in to school now,” said Henry. 

“ Nonsense,” returned his sister; “ you have not had your breakfast.” 

“IT don’t want any. I don’t want to be marked late. It’s your fault 
for stopping so long upon the pier. So good-by, Elizabeth.” 

“ Good- ye she repeated, scarcely heeding his departure or what she 
said, for at that moment Edward Janson a peared, crossing the street, 
having landed from the Rushing Water, and the sight made her oblivious 
to everything else. 

At six o'clock, when they assembled to dinner, Henry was missing. 
Mrs. Yorke supposed he was kept in at school, not an unfrequent occur- 
rence, and began dinner with a very bad grace. She inquired of John 
what time he went back to school after luncheon: she and Miss Sher- 
rington having been out in the middle of the day. 

“ Master Henry did not come home to luncheon, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Yorke was indignant. «No breakfast, and keep him from two 
meals besides!” she uttered. “It is enough to throw him into a con- 
sumption. The master must be a bear. Go at once and bring the child 
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home, John; bring him home w Se if they object, and threaten them 
with the police. I'll summons that master before the Criminal Tribunal. 
Send somebody in here, to wait, while you go.” 

The footman went leisurely enough to the college : but he tore back 
again at full speed. Master Yorke had not been near the school that 
day, and he was to be punished for it on the morrow. 

“ Not near the school!” repeated the alarmed Mrs. Yorke. ‘ Eliza- 
beth, you told me you left him there.” 

“So I did. I saw him run to the gates. I—I think—I saw him 
enter,” she added, more hesitatingly, trying to remember whether she did 
or not. 

“Youthink! What do you mean by that?” demanded Mrs. Yorke, 
who really cared nothing for her daughter, in comparison with her son. 
“ You saw him, or you did not.” 

“He never can Sass gone off with those boys!” suddenly exclaimed 
Elizabeth, in alarm, remembering the fishing expedition. 

“What boys? Why don’t you speak plain ?” 

“Jones and Anson and a few more English lads were going up the 
canal in a boat, to fish, and wanted Harry to go with them,” explained 
Miss Sherrington. “I refused, of course.” 

“Then he is sure to be gone, and if he is drowned you will have been 
the cause,” screamed Mrs. Yorke, in agitation. “ After such a oy | as 
that, put into his head, you ought to have brought him home, and kept 
him here. You know what he is.” 

There was no further Mrs. Yorke not only sent about the town, 
but went herself, to the houses of the boys’ parents, and to every place 
where there was a possibility of hearing of him. The other agree were 
alarmed now. With some difficulty, they discovered which canal the 
young gentlemen had favoured with their company, and bent their steps 
to it in a body, Mr. Jones carrying a lantern, for it was dark then. They 
had not proceeded along its banks many minutes, when they encountered 
a small army of half a dozen, looking like drowned rats. It proved to be 
the young gentlemen themselves, who had all been in the water, through 
the upsetting of the boat. 

“‘ Where is Henry ?” asked Mrs. Yorke, wecescom, § so that she could 
scarcely put the question. ‘ Has he been with you 

** Yes, he has been with us.” 

“ Where is he? Oh, where is he ?” 

“‘ He was in the boat when it capsized. We can’t make out where he 
is. I’m sure he scrambled out.” 

Miss Sherrington was very pale. ‘“ How are you sure?” she asked, 
in a dread tone. 

“TI am positive I saw him,” cried Philip Anson, “and I spoke to him. 
I said to him, ‘ That was a splash and a near touch, wasn’t it, Hal?’ and 
he answered, ‘ By Jove, if it wasn’t!’ ” 

“No, it was me answered you that, Phil,” interposed a little fellow, 
about Henry’s age. 

“ Well, I’m positive he is out,” rejoined Phil Anson, “for I know I 
saw him, and his hair had got the curl out of it, and was hanging down 
straight.” 

“Did any of the rest of you see him?” inquired Miss Sherrington, in 
painful suspense. 
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. All the began talking . The result to be gathered was 
that ee ae: s out or not; it was all such 


a scramble at the time, and nearly dark. 
“ Oh, mamma,” implored Miss Sherrington, “‘do not despair.” But 
Mrs. Yorke had fainted away, and was lying on the towing-path. 


II. 


Ir was a terrible misfortune. Independent of the melancholy loss of 
the child, independent of the pgprsanges 4 his body, it was a deep mis- 
fortune in a pecuniary point of view. ith her son’s death nearly all 
the fortune of Mrs. Yorke passed from her, and her income in future 
would be reduced to extremely narrow limits. Her own pension, as the 
widow of Colonel Sherrington, had left her at her second marriage; and 
her daughter's pension had ceased at the age of eighteen, because she 
was not then in India. Something like a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, she would have, all told; just enough, as she groaned, to starve 

n. Her grief was indeed pitiable. She persisted in attributing all 
the blame of the child’s death to her daughter, she treated her with un- 
kindness, could not endure the sight of her, and when she did see her it 
was to burst into sobs and reproaches. 

“T should not bear it,” observed Mr. Yorke, one day, to Elizabeth. 

“Is it just?” returned Elizabeth, in a passionate tone of appeal. 
“When I saw him to the door of the college, how could I imagine that 
it was only to blind me—that he would disobediently run to the canal, 
the moment I was out of sight? Is it just of mamma?” 

“No. Very unjust. I say I should emancipate myself.” 

“T cannot live this life. tt makes me so wretched that I sometimes 
begin to doubt whether I am not really guilty. I will go out as 
governess, rather than bear it.” 

“Why not say as housemaid?” sarcastically returned Mr. Yorke : “as 
fit as the other, for Colonel Sherrington’s pa Let me emanci- 
pate you, Elizabeth.” 

She cast at him a rapid glance. The hour was come that she had 

: sometimes doubted if she had not dreaded. 

“You cannot be ignorant of my feelings,” he resumed, “or why I 
have stayed here in this place, which I hate. You must know that 
I love you passionately : far more passionately than he did, Elizabeth.”’ 

“Who?” she exclaimed, with a rush of conscious colour. 

“Janson. As if you did not know.” 

oe do you bring up Janson?” she said. ‘“ What is Janson to 
me 

“ Elizabeth, you will be my wife? Do not refuse,” he impetuously 
added. “TI have sworn that if you are not mine you shall never be an- 
other's.” 

“ Mr. Yorke !” 

“T cannot live without you. I love you too passionately for my own 
peace. Elizabeth, you must be mine.” 

What was she to answer? She did not know. A eonflict was at 
work within her. She liked Mr. Yorke, what she knew of him, which 


sw aca she loved Edward Jauson. But he was poor and Mr. 
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“ Give me till to-morrow, and you shall have an answer,” she said to 


him. ‘“ This has come upon me suddenly.” 

“Very well. Remember, Elizabeth, that during the suspense I shall 
neither eat nor sleep ; I shall have neither peace nor rest. Be my wife, 
and your days shall be a dream of love,”’ 

“ A dream of love!” she bitterly repeated as he left her. ‘ For him, 

: not for me.” 

She remained in her room till evening, communing with herself, and 
then she sought Mrs. Yorke, saying she wished to consult her. 

“Tam not worth consulting now,” was the querulous answer. ‘‘ My 
spirits are gone, my heart is broken.” 

“ Mr. Yorke wants me to marry him.” 

_ “Mr, Yorke!” returned her mother, somewhat aroused. ‘ Has he 
asked you ?” 

“Yes. To-day.” ) 

“Then you are more lucky than you deserve.” 

“T do not know whether to accept or reject him.” 

“Reject him!” fiercely interposed Mrs. Yorke, “ you are out of your 
senses. With his fine fortune, his position, his amiability-———” 

“Js he amiable?” asked Elizabeth, ‘‘ He puzzles me at times.” 

“ What puzzles you ?” 

“His words. 1 don’t understand them. And the expression of his 
countenance.” 

. Had you not better set up for a phrenologist ?—or whatever they 
call the charlatans who pretend to read faces,” sarcastically retorted 
Mrs. Yorke. 

“ Mamma, listen. If I do accept him,’ it will be because I am un- 
happy here.” 

“ Pray why should there be an ‘if’ in the matter at all? Why should 
you hesitate, or thiuk of rejecting him ?” 

‘“‘ Because I do not love him,” answered Elizabeth, in a low tone. “I 
like Mr. Yorke, but it requires more than liking te marry a man: or 
ought to.” 

“Oh, if you are going to run on about romance and sentiment, I do 
not understand it,” returned Mrs. Yorke. ‘I never did more than 
‘like’ my two husbands, yet I was happy with them. My love was 
wasted on somebody else ; when I was almost a child.” 

“ Was it?” cried Elizabeth, eagerly. 

“‘Tt was. And was over and done with before I married, and I did 
not make the less good wife. It is so with ninety-nine women out of 
every hundred, and their wedded lives are all the happier for their early 
romance being over. Romance and reality do not work well together, 
Elizabeth. You are inexperienced, child,” 

She was beginning to think so. 

“T give you my advice, Elizabeth, and I give it for your —— 
marry Mr. Yorke, and be thankful. Reject him, and pass your life 
in repining, in self-reproach at your own folly.” 

Mr. Yorke tie ot the answer he wished for, They were to be mar- 
ried in England, in autumn, but the preparations were at once com-~- 
menced. They both wished Mrs. Yorke to go home immediately, but 
she would not: perhaps some vague hope of recovering, even yet, the 
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spoil by twos, by threes, by little fleets of them, by ones. At length 
were in save two, the Belle Heléne and the Rushing Water. These 
two delayed much, and a report got about, nobody knew how, for it was 
certainly without foundation, that the Rushing Water was wrecked. 
Miss Sherrington, in spite of herself and her betrothal, heard the evil 
fear with a sickening heart, and looked out for it in secret more yearn- 
ingly than any one. 

Or than any, save one. For if her anxiety was great, what was it 

with that of poor Mrs. Janson ? One day, it was on a Friday, 
had gone to the fish-market to purchase the usual fast-day’s 
dinner, when in the midst of her squally bargaining with the fish-vendor, 
news flew about the market that one of the two missing boats was sig- 
nalled—it was thought to be the Rushing Water. Dashing the disputed 
fish back on the woman’s board, away went Thérése to her mistress, and 
without circumlocution announced that the Rushing Water was making 
the harbour. 

Mrs. Janson went down to the port. The boat was in, and being 
moored tothe side. La Belle Heléne. She asked the crew news of the 
Rushing Water, but they had not seen her on their passage home. Yet 
the Rushing Water had been one of the first boats to leave Iceland. 

Disheartening news. As Mrs. Janson went back again, with a heavy 
step, she encountered Miss Sherrington. 

“Young lady, go home and pray,” she said, in her abrupt, stern 
manner; “pray that you may not have caused his death, as well as his 
misery. Stay upon your knees until Heaven shall be pleased to hear 
you, as Iam going to do. There is little hope now.” 

“TI heard the Rushing Water had come in this morning,” faltered 
Miss Sherrington. 

“So did I. But it proves to be the Heléne. And the Rushing Water 
left days before her.” 

. She passed on with her pale, severe face, and Elizabeth Sherrington 
continued her way. a - 

The days went on, ae six of them. Mrs. Yorke and Miss Sher- 
rington were sitting in the twilight, the latter expecting Mr. Yorke, 
whom she was trying, with all at t and niin “to better, as a 
dutiful bride-elect should, when one of the servants came in, and said a 
gentleman was asking to see her. 

““Me! To see me ?”’ demanded Elizabeth. 

“A gentleman-sailor, miss. I think it is Mr. Janson. He says will 
you allow him a minute’s conversation?” 

“Oh, mamma!” she uttered. “Mr. Janson! Then the Rushing 

Water must be safe in.” 

Mrs. Yorke made some indistinct reply. Her thoughts were buried in 
other - What, to her, was the safety of the Rushing Water ? 

El passed through the ante-room and entered the one where he 
had been shown. He was in his sailor's attire, his glazed hat in his hand, 
looking, or Elizabeth thought so, handsomer than ever. 

“ Then you are in safety!” she exclaimed, grasping his hand in her 
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agitated thankfulness, perhaps for his mother’s sake, but forgetful, at the 
moment, of Mr. Yorke and the whole world. “We have been counting 
you as amongst the lost.”” 

“ Our homeward voyage has been bad, perilous, unlucky altogether, 
save that we have ultimately arrived. Miss Sherrington, I hear that 
you have been mourning Harry as dead.” 

“Yes, yes. Oh yes!” 

“He is safe. He has been with us.” 

She did not scream, she suppressed it. Then she thought that he 
must be dreaming: or that she was. 

“He got into some trouble, fell into the water, and was afraid to go 
home,” proceeded Mr. Janson. ‘ That mischievous imp, Paul, encoun- 
tered him in his wet plight, brought him on board, coiled him up under 
some sails and rope, and four-and-twenty hours after we left port Master 
Harry came out. I wished the captain to put back, but he laughed at 
me: so he had to go with us, and I have taken care of him. Paul says 
Harry bribed him with a five-franc piece, three for himself, and two to 
give to a messenger to take word to his mother where he had gone; but 
since I landed, an hour ago, I have heard that you and Mrs. Yorke 
thought him dead, therefore no message could have been brought you. I 
ie it well to ask to see you, that the news may be broken to Mrs. 

orke.” 

‘Oh! how shall we ever thank you ?” she uttered, attributing all 
the good to Mr. Janson, in her con feelings of joy. ‘‘ Where is 

>” 


“‘ Waiting just inside the café at the next door until I send for him, 
and being made a lion of.” 

Miss Sherrington went into the drawing-room, which was almost dark 
then, and knelt down beside her mother’s chair. 

“Mamma! mamma! I have some joyful news for you. You will not 
faint if I tell it.” 

“‘ What news will ever be joyful to me again, Elizabeth? What is 
the matter with you, that you kneel in that strange manner? How you 
tremble !” 

“‘ Mamma—suppose I have news to tell you about Harry ? That—he 
—is—found ?” 

“ Is it? is it?’’ excitedly uttered Mrs. Yorke. 

It! She was thinking of the dead Harry : not the living one. 

“ Not ‘it,’ mamma. He. Could vous feu for me to tell you that he 
is in life—safe—well ?” 

“ Elizabeth, what do you mean ?” faintly uttered Mrs. Yorke. 

‘“‘ He is, he is. Dearest mamma, he has been out with Mr. Janson in 
the Rushing Water.” 

She did not continue. For the door had opened and a happy Jad stood 
peeping in, in a nondescript attire, composed partly of his own things, 
partly of Paul’s. He was browned with the sea air, taller than before, 
and his fair curls were wild and entangled. With a cry, he flew into his 
mother’s arms, and she sobbed upon his neck and kissed his pretty face 
and his untidy hair, and strained him to her asif she could never let him 


§° again. : : 
“ Mrs. Yorke, will you forgive my saying that I think you will find 
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him s more dutiful than he used to be ?” said Mr. Janson, who had: 


followed him im. “ He has had to rough it, and he now knows the value 
of a home and a mother’s love. I have taken upon myself to dis- 
iphi too: I have kept him from the sailors, so far as was practi- 
and read him lessons on his faults, and I believe you will find him 
changed for the better.” 

“ Oh yes, indeed, mamma,” sobbed the lad, ‘“‘ I know now how naughty 

I was, and I will try and never grieve you and Elizabeth again.” 
“ Mr. Janson,” cried the olay rising and speaking in impassioned 
tones, “‘ how can I reward you for the joy that you have brought me this 
night? If you asked me for my life in repayment, I almost think it should 


be yours.” 

She left the room as she spoke, anxious to be alone, and Harry followed 
her. Miss Sherrington was lost in thought. 

“ Philip Anson has held to it, to this day, that Harry was saved,” she 

“ He persisted in declaring that he saw him, after Harry 
scrambled out of the water.” 

“ And now that my task is done, I have only to take my leave,” ob- 
served Mr. Janson, holding out his hand. “ This house was an inter- 
dicted place to me before I left: I conclude that it is so still.” 

Miss Sherrington put her hand in his, and burst into tears. 

He held it, and looked at her. ‘“ Elizabeth, what do those tears mean ? 
That you hate me, as you did before ?” 

** ] never hated you. It was the contrary. I am very miserable.” 

“I went this voyage,” he whispered, “ striving to hate, or, rather, to 
forget you. I come from it, loving you more than ever. The child's 
being on board was against my project: how, when! constantly saw 
him, could I you? My dearest, why should we separate ?” he 
added, straining her to his heart. “Let it be between us as it once was. 
Your mother has said she would give me a reward, even to her own life: 
let me ask her to give me you.” 

“ It may not be,” she gasped, struggling to release herself from him. 
“ Jigen” 

** Not just yet can I marry,” he interrupted, “ for the only position I 
could at present offer would not-——”’ 

“‘ Edward, pray hear me,” she said, in a broken voice, as she drew away 
from him. “ You know not what you ask. Iam promised to another.” 

“To, another !” 

“ And in less than a month I shall be his wife,” she continued, too 
agitated to weigh her words, “ and I love you and not him. Do you 
wonder that I am miserable ? There ;- now that you have the avowal, let 
us part for ever.” 

“<< Who is this ?” 

“ Mr. Yorke.” 

There was a gloomy pause. “ Must you fulfil the contract? Can 
you not give him up for me?” 

She shook her head. ‘I should only hamper you. I am not fit to 
be a poor man’s wife. No, I have deliberately entered upon it, and mat- 
ters have been advanced too far to be broken off now. Forgive me, Ed- 
ward, forgive me all. We must forget each other.” 

“ Oh, Elizabeth, must this be the ending ?” 
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“ Yes,” she answered, the tears raining from her eyes, and her heart 
aching with pain. “I wish it had been different, but circumstances are 
against us. Farewell, Edward; if ever we meet again, it must be as 
strangers. Not so,” she hastily added, as he drew her face to his for a 
last embrace, “it is not right to him. Do you not hear me say that in 
a little space I shall be his wife.” 

‘«‘ For the last time,” he murmured, and she made but a faint resistance. 
“ He ought not to grudge it to us. _Now—farewell for ever.”’ 

Mr. Janson turned to leave the room. He saw not that somebody 
drew away from the door, and stood bolt upright, in silence, against the 
wall of the dark ante-room, while he passed out—somebody with a re- 
vengeful face, and teeth that glistened like atiger’s. Not that Mr. Yorke 
was of a dishonourable nature, or had dishonourably set himself to listen. 
He had caught somewhat of the scene as he was entering from the ante- 
room, and surprise, doubt, and had chained him there to the end. 
He followed Mr. Janson from the house, and strode about the old streets 
of the town till morning ; now standing under its high and ancient tower, 
as it sent forth its sweet chimes on the night air, now pacing under the 
portico of the church, now slouching round the railings of the famous 
statue in the Place, the town’s pride, and now striding off to the port, 
there to surprise the sentinels. But he buried his wrongs within him— 
v t wrongs indeed they appeared to be, to his heated brain—and 
told se not. 

Little did Miss Sherrington think on the day of her wedding, when 
she gave her hand without her heart, that the bridegroom, kneeling by 
her side, knew just as well as she did that she had no heart to give. At 
the best it was an inauspicious beginning of life, and she felt it so: she 
felt too, that should her future existence be one of retribution, she had 
only brought it on herself: as Mrs. Janson had almost predicted that 
sight, outside the little chapel, when she had been praying for the safety 
of the Rushing Water. 








THE DEW ON THE HOLLY. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


Aut the dewdrops on the tree 
Shook with universal glee, 

As the bird, awoke from trance, 
On the bough began to dance. 


Joyful was the holly tree 

the pomp of dawn to see, 
Shaking diamonds from its head, 
And its berries coral red. 


Sunshine smote the shadow’s heart, 
Softly clove the boughs apart ; 
Oh but it was fair to see 

The sunshine kiss the holly tree! 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sm NaTHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
III. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 

Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 


D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


N notes, forsooth, and noting! 
7 Mek Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XII.—Cato Masor. 


Few of the old Roman worthies stand out from Roman History in 
bolder relief, and are more definitively apprehended both in outline and 
filling up, by the eye of “the general,” than Cato the Elder. Dean 
Liddell, indeed, assumes him to be more familiar to us than almost any of 
the great men of Rome: we see him with his keen grey eyes and red 
hair, his harsh features and spare athletic frame, strong by natural con- 
stitution and hardened by exercise, clad even at Rome in the coarsest 
rustic garb, attacking with plain but nervous eloquence* the luxury and 
corruption of the nobles. “ After all deductions, it must be allowed that 
Cato stands almost alone in the history of his time as a man who had 
clear principles of his own, and acted up to them. We cannot love him, 
we hardly esteem him, yet we cannot but look upon him with a sort of 
amused admiration. e was a true Roman of the old school, with sin- 
grular force of character and remarkable talents for administration.”+ Dr. 





* The culminating point of Cato’s prowess and popularity as a public man was 
when he launched out against the luxuries and vices of the powers that then were. 
His forte was bitterness and biting sarcasm, as an adroit, vigilant, and unsparing 
ye ay speaker. The people delighted to hear him thunder against a corrupt 

y, and not only applauded him to the echo, but echoed his mordant 
phrases and caustic gibes till Rome had them by heart. 

Mr. Grote compares him with Cleon as a man of violent temper and fierce 
political antipathies—a bitter speaker—and sometimes dishonest in his calumnies 
— adversaries. These are the qualities, adds the historian of Ancient 

reece, which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is called a great 
position speaker. “It was thus that the elder Cato—‘the universal biter, 
om was afraid even to admit into Hades after his death’—was 

at Rome, even by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and 
in a still stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as Thukydidés 
panic pee) a such @ iam was met inconsistent with a high sense of 
. 8 History reece, vol. vi. ii, ch. liv. 
| Laddelte Hlstery of Rowe Wok ee we _ ' 
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Liddell is more graphic than usual, when dealing with the portraiture of 
this shrewd, severe, “‘ censorious” intonsi Catonis. M. Michelet, alwa 

phic and picturesque, finds scope for these characteristic qualities in 
Fis tude of the Censor. Studious of effect, he introduces him at the 
epoch of the glory and omni of the Scipios, as a young Italian 
(brought to Rome from Tusculum by Valerius Flaccus), “ of singular! 
energetic character, tried courage, and biting eloquence. He was a mt | 
haired man, with blue* eyes, a Lebidlon aspect, and a look which defied 
friend and foe. 

“ His family name was Porcius (the swineherd). But he was so acute 
in his childhood, that he was called Cato (catus, wise). At seventeen, 
he had served against Hannibal. Since then, he had cultivated a farm 
adjoining that of the old Manius Curius, the conqueror of the Samnites. 
In the morning, he went as an advocate to plead in the little towns near 
Tusculum. Then he returned, stripped himself naked, laboured with his 
slaves, ate with them, and drank, like them, water, vinegar, or thin wine. 
Yet he was not a gentle master. The father of a family,” says he, in his 
book on Agriculture, “ought to sell his old carts, old iron, and old 
slaves.”+ This last clause in the Catonian code of duty gives occasion 
to a well-known protestation of Plutarch, who says, with kindly warmth, 
that for his part, he should never have the heart to sell the ox that had 

own old in his service, much less his aged slave. 

Severe this Roman of the old stock was, both in theory and practice. 
He lived out his philosophy of life: it was a philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. There was a Spartan austerity about him, alike in peace and 
war. There was a granite foundation to his character. 


——This the nature 
Whom passion could not shake—whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce.f 


Solid virtue, in the old Roman not the new Christian sense; the virtus 
which he is said to have warmed (incaluisse) with wine. Jlli robur et 
es triplex circa pectus erat.§ Cato exhibited, says Sir George C. Lewis, 
all the characteristic features of the genuine Roman in prominent relief. 
“He was profoundly attached to the ancient usages and customs of his 
country ; and he has many points of strong resemblance with the Spartan 





* Grey, rather; and not so handsome as penetrating, peering, almost Paul 
Pry-ish. So at least we fancy this very 


“ Noticeable man with sharp grey eyes.” 
The old epigram is noway complimentary (thus loosely Englished) : 
“ With eyes so grey and hair so red, 
With tusks so sharp and keen, 


Thou'lt fright the shades when thou art dead, 
And hell won’t let thee in.” ) 


The original word expressed in the second line is ravdaxerns, universal biter, in 
which the epigrammatist is supposed to have played upon Cato’s name of Porcius, 
quasi Porcus. 

t Michelet: Hist. de la Repub. Rom. 1 ii. ch. vii. 

t “ Othello,” Act. IV. Sc. 1. § Horat. Carm. I. 3. 
Feb.—vou. CX. NO. CCCCXLVI. M 
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character, though combined with an activity and practical talent in which 
the Lacedewmonians were generally deficient.”* And though in later 
days he found it necessary to Hellenise his iron old constitution a little, 
— became, as Dr. Liddell says, an ardent admirer of the younger Scipio, 
and, on one or two occasions, stood between the Senate and oppressed 
nations, yet is it clear that Cato was not the man to introduce humanity 
or even justice into the foreign policy of Rome. His charity not only 
began at Rome but ended there. He was, above all Romans, a despiser 
of whatever was not Italian.t So positive, so self-sufficient, so dog- 
matical withal. As much so as, more suo, that egregious old positivist, 
that perhaps facile princeps of pragmatical prime ministers, Polonius— 
who pushes the question home (and will pause for a reply, till he get it 
from submissive royalty, and a satisfactory one too) : 


Hath there been such a time (I’d fain know that), 

That I have positively said ’7%s so, 

When it proved otherwise Pt 
Cato’s self-sufficiency was, in Liddell’s phrase, ‘intolerable ;” and he 
was one of those men who, having done everything for themselves,,have 
come to think themselves infallible. ‘The Sabine farmer made himself a 
— Censor, and would fain have laid down the law for every one. 

e excused bungling magistrates, because, said he, “they are not 
Catos.” ‘New Men who missed the prizes which he had won, were,” he 
said, “ but left-handed Catos.” He was ‘the pilot to whom the Senate 
looked to weather the storm.”” In domestic life, where there was no one 
to dispute his supremacy, his arrogance became ridiculous. He insisted 
on superintending the affairs of the nursery ; he declared that all phy- 
sicians§ were impostors, and wrote an essay on medical treatment for the 
use of his family. His own iron constitution bade defiance alike to the 
physician and the quack; but; as Plutarch drily remarks, he paid dearly 
for his presumption, for both his wife and his only son died at an untimely 
age.|| Plutarch, however, praises him in general terms as a good father, 
a good husband, and an excellent economist. 

Was there anything amiable about him after all, in private life ? 
Tastes differ. But let us not forget that when the patrician Valerius, 
his patron (so to speak, and pace intonsi Catonis), first had him to 
dinner, he found him a quite engaging table-talker, with “so much 


* See Livy, XX XIX. 40. Cic. de Orat. ILI. 33. The anecdotes of Cato related 
by Plutarch have a very Spartan air. The Roman censorship, which Cato ex- 
ercised with so much severity, was, so far as its moral jurisdiction was concerned, 
quite in the Lacedemonian spirit. (Sir G. C. Lewis’s Inquiry into the Credibility 
of the ore Roman History, ch. iii. § 8.) 

+ Liddell, vol. ii. ch. 42. 

t “ Hamlet,” Act LI. Sc. 2. 

§ “ These wretches,” he warns his son Marcus, speaking of physicians im- 
ported from that “most obstinate and wicked race in the world,” to wit, the 
Greeks, “ have sworn among themselves to exterminate, by the agency of medi- 
cine, all the barbarians to the last man among them; and they only seek the 
wages of their trade in order the more easily to gain our confidence, and kill us 
the more readily. They treat even us”—us even, SPQR., remember—“ as barba- 
— and _—_ us more ary ryerape J than the ~~ nations. My son, I 
orbid your having thing to do with physicians.” de re rust. 

|) Liddell, V. 42. on _ ‘ ? 
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sweetness of temper and ready wit,”* that Valerius considered him as a 

choice io which wanted only judicious and congenial culture, and 

deserved to be removed to a better soil than the rustic district wherein 

he then vegetated. But Cato was then a young man; and the effect of 

time and of town upon his country-born and country-bred nature ma 

have considerably marred his “ sweetness of temper,” while it put fresh 
on the readiness of his wit. 

With all his frugality and severe economy, however, Cato was fond of 
the table—of the good things said at it, and eke the good things put 
upon it. While serving in the army, indeed, in his younger days, he 
was noted for a demonstrative indifference to his fare, and used to scout 
the notion of scolding a cook for trespasses or omissions in cookery. Yet 
afterwards, according to Plutarch, when he was possessed of an easy 
fortune, and made entertainments for his friends and the principal 
officers, as soon as dinner was over, he never failed to correct, with 
leathern thongs, such of his slaves as had not given due attendance, or 
had suffered anything to be spoilt. “He kept a better table in the 
country than in town; for he always invited some of his acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood to supt with him. With these he passed the time in 
cheerful conversation, making himself agreeable, not only to those of his 
own age, but to the young; for he had a thorough knowledge of the 
world, and had either seen himself, or had heard from others, a variety 
of things that were curious and entertaining. He looked upon the table 
as one of the best means of forming friendships.”{ Which friendships 
he would consecrate on the spot with a loving cup, for we all know how 


Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sepe mero incaluisse virtus. § 


Jean Baptiste Rousseau, in an Anacreontic ode, hails the fact, and 
turns it to anti-temperance society account : 


La vertu du vieux Caton, 

Chez les Romains tant prénée, 
Etait souvent, nous dit-on, 

De falerne enluminée. 
Toujours ces sages hagards, 
Maigres, hideux et blafards, 

Sont souillés de quelque opprobre : 
Et du premier des Césars 

L’assassin fut homme sobre. || 


‘Old Cato !” exclaims Porson, in Landor’s Imaginary Conversation : 
‘‘he, like a wafer, must have been well wetted to be good for anything. 
Such gentlemen as old Cato we meet every day in St. Mary Axe, and 
wholesomer wine than his wherever there are sloes and turnips.” Porson 
was qualified to judge of the wine and the man: the Landorian pro- 





* Plutarch. 

+ For a disquisition as entertaining as it is learned and ingenious on the nature 
and nomenclature of Roman meals, see De Quincey’s essay, Dinner: Real and 
Reputed. 

t Plutarch. § Horat. Carm. III. 21. 

|| Odes de J. B. Rousseau. L. 2. (“A M. l’Abbé Courtin.”) 

§ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations: Southey and Porson. 
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fessor makes small beer of them both. As so seasoned a toper himself, 
one might expect from him a more reverent tone towards one whom all 
chansons @ boire make a point (on this one point at least) of respecting. 
Another example of this : 


Horace nous dit que Caton, 
Des Romains censeur austére, 
N’avait jamais plus de raison 
Que lorsqu’il buvait & plein verre. 
Et qu’a sa table, il est bon que le sage se batte, 
Qu’il imite Hypocrate, 
Qui vit qu’il faut a chaque mois 
Bu moins s’enibrer une fois. 


Which free-and-easy Frenchification of Horace’s simple narrasur is thus 
still more free-and-easily Englished by the Templar, once a familiar 
presence in Regina : 
Horace tells us that Cato the Wise 
Was a clown when his cups were but few, 
But by dint of his constant supplies 
He grew sager as drunker he grew. 
His board always sparkling with strong Chian wine, 
Show’d the Censor’s respect for the precept divine, 


Whether miser or monk, poor, or rolling in wealth, 
@nce a fortnight get drunk if pou wish for gooy health.* 


Little did Cato in his cups foresee the advantage that would be taken, 
thousands of years later, of his mode of warming his virtue, and thawing 
down a little his age and country’s characteristic hoar frost. 

“ Quis te, magne Cato, tacitum . . . relinquat ?” exclaims Virgil, or 
rather the Virgilian pater Anchises :+ and who, it may be added, now 
leaves in silence the same Great Cato’s doings in strong drink? So 
eagerly the world fastens on a scrap of personal talk, and remembers a 
man by it, sometimes when all else respecting him is virtually for- 

n. 

Let us not, however, forget that this Cato was reckoned magnus by 
those most interested in, and best acquainted with him. He was, in 
other than a nominally distinctive sense, Cato Major to them ; major, 
the comparative of magnus. Tradition, perhaps, magnified his propor- 
tions, and distance lent enlargement to the view. By means of their 
family names, as Julius Haret remarks, political principles, duties, and 
affections were impressed on the minds of the Romans from their birth. 
Every member of a great house had a determinate course marked out 
for him, the path in which his forefathers had trod: his name admo- 
nished him of what he owed to his country. The Valerii, the Fabii, the 
Claudii, the Cornelii, had special and mighty motives to prompt them to 

iotism ; and a twofold disgrace awaited them, if they shrank from 
their post. Niebulus has pointed out how the measures of eminent 
Roman statesmen were often considered as heirlooms, so as to be per- 
fected or revived by namesakes of their first proposers, even after the 





* “ Oliver Yorke at Home.” (Fraser, 1843.) 
+ ned. VI. 841, t Guesses at Truth. First Series. 
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lapse of centuries. ‘ Who can doubt that the younger Cato’s mind was 
stirred by the renown of the elder ?”* Montaigne’s appraisal of the two 
may here be cited ; ‘‘ Such as compare Cato the Censor with the younger 
Cato that killed himself,” writes this close student of Plutarch’s Lives, 
“compare two beautiful natures, and much resembling one another. 
The first acquired his reputation several ways, and excels in military 
exploits and the utility of his public avocations ; but the virtue of the 
younger, besides that it were blasphemy to compare any to him in 
vigour, was much more pure and unblemished; for who can acquit the 
Censor of envy and ambition, having dared to jostle the honour of Scipio, 
a man in worth, valour, and all other excellent qualities, infinitely beyond 
him, or any other of his time?”+ Addison makes Cato of Utica thus 
refer to his ancestor, in the last advice he gives his surviving son ; 


Porcius, draw near :—my son, thou oft hast seen 
Thy sire engag’d in a corrupted state, 
Wrestling with vice and faction: now thou seest me 
Spent, overpower’d, despairing of success ; 
Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal state, the Sabine field ; 
Where tHE Great Censor toil’d with his own hands, 
And all our frugal ancestors were bless’d 


In humble virtues, and a rural life.t 


The younger Cato, indeed, “ idolised” (that is Mr. Merivale’s word) the 
memory of his great-grandfather, the Censor, whose temper made him a 
severe master, a frugal housekeeper, the man of maxims and proverbs ; 
the same temper made the younger Cato a pedantic politician and a 
scholastic formalist: the character of the Censor had been simple and 
true to nature—that of his descendant was a system of elaborate though 
unconscious affectation. A contrast presents itself in the opposite 
relations in which they stood towards the party of the nobles. In Cato 
the younger, the nobles found a leader of “ obstinate character and 
uncompromising devotion to their narrowest views ;” while the Censor 
was the béte noire of the party, in Ais time—fulminating as he did 
against their luxury and corruption. Hence his popularity with the 
people. Yet was he no demagogue ; he was far too haughty, and held 
the “common cry of curs” in far too utter a contempt to pander to their 
most sweet voices. Them, too, he told unpalatable truths, hard to digest 
—like the hard-mouthed man he was. As to his exercise of the Cen- 
sorship, with him that office was neither a sinecure nor a mere name, as 
so many had made it. No name, but a most real thing, and, to those it 
touched, a most unpleasant. A great fact; and like facts, and like the 
Censor himself, a stubborn thing. Those on whom it told with a 


“heavy blow and great discouragement” found themselves damaged by 





* “Or,” it is added, “ that the example of the first Brutus haunted the second 
and whispered to him, that it behoved him also, at whatsoever cost of personal 
affection, to deliver his country from the tyrant?” (Ibid.) 
+ Montaigne’s Essays, book ii. ch. xxviii. 
“ Cato,” Act IV. Sc. 2. 
i Merivale’s Hist. of the Romans under the Empire. 
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it with other than nominal damages. Slaves were rated at an advance 
of three hundred per cent. ; well might slave-owners be aghast. Senators 
were struck off the senatorial list for causes the most trifling ; well might 
senators who had waxed fat, kick. One of them was thus de for 
a wife in public. Another for jesting out of season. But there 
was plenty of flagrant iniquity for Cato to battle against, and battle he 
did against it, without fear or favour. “Cato, the very type of a 
Roman,” says Dr. Liddell, “wielded this enormous power, which the 
Censors hitherto sparingly put forth, without flinching or compro- 
mise; and if penal edicts could have arrested social changes, or could 
have enf those moral obligations which lie outside the pale of 
human law, the Censorial power in the hands of such a man as Cato 
must have done it.”* But he failed, as all must do in such an attempt, 
from a Cato Major down to a Maine-liquor-law-maker. 

As a military man, Cato achieved the right and reward of a triumph. 
He was proud of his soldiership, and is allowed to have been distinguished 
for martial energy and courage. But he was a ruthless conqueror. 
And what he was in respect of war-policy, is patent to all times in the 
memorable sentence, Delenda est Carthago. 

By his writings he is less known, though on them too he prided him- 
self highly, and bestowed great pains, He published several Orations, 
a Treatise on Agriculture, another cn Military Discipline, and a History 
of Rome in seven books. The latter, entitled Origines, or “‘ Antiqui- 
ties,” is praised for its learning by Cicero,t Livy, and Cornelius Nepos. 
Dr. Arnold suspects that the Origines, if we possessed them, would be 
found little more than a transcript of the History of Fabius, or of those 
Greeks from whom Fabius himself borrowed his narrative. But Arnold 
allows that Cato’s particular treatises on various points of the constitution, 
of which so long a catalogue may be collected from Festus, were probably 
of much greater value ; as in these the historian was likely to have relied 
more on the authority of laws, or of existing usages and general tradi- 
tions, and less on the writings of such authorities as Fabius Pictor.{ 
Cato's ability to weigh the merits of the numerous writers whose works 
he read, and to distinguish between that which was trustworthy in them, 
and that which was worthless, is evidently mistrusted by his critic, equally 
so, no doubt, by Sir G Lewis: but the latter is free to deplore the 
loss of the Origines notwithstanding, and to own the gladness with which 
ee give in exchange for it the Treatise on Agriculture, which has 

Not to be overlooked is the circumstance of Cato’s being an innovator 
m composition, from sheer loyalty to his strong conservative Romanism. 
The innovation consisted in his choosing Latin instead of Greek, as the 
language wherein he would write and publish. ‘“ Being a devoted ad- 





* Liddell, book v. ch. 1. § 2. 

t Who classes it, nevertheless, with the historical writings of Fabius Pictor, 
Piso, Fannius, &c., as “ exemplifying the antique meagre annalistic style of Roman 
history ; nothing,” he says, “can be more jejune than all of them, though one may 
be more forcible than another.” (Cic. de Orat. Il. 12; De Leg. 1.2. See the 
second chapter of Lewis’s Inquiry, passim.) 

¢ Arnold: The Historians.of i 
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mirer of everything belonging to Roman antiquity, and a hater of all 
that was foreign, it was natural that he should repudiate the practice of 
writing in Greek, and should first attempt the composition of a history 
in Latin. Ennius had by this time bent the stubborn Latin language 
into hexameters, rugged indeed, but containing some sparks of poetry ;* 
and by its use for oratorical purposes, as well as for the drama, it had not 
been sufficiently polished for perspicuous prose composition,’”’+—of which 
fact, as Sir Cornewall Lewis adds, we have evidence in the treatise on 
Agriculture, still extant. We know not, he continues, how long the 
Greek literature possessed harmonious and polished poetry, in various 
metres, before any prose work was composed ; and a similar backward- 
ness in attempting the composition of prose history, might have con- 
tinued longer in Rome, if the vigorous mind and strong will of Cato had 
not broken through the imaginary obstacle.t 

The treatise on Agriculture was written with the zest of a practical 
farmer. Cato was a devoted son of the soil, and, conservative as he was, 
kept studiously on the look out for improvements. He is made to intro- 
duce the section on the Praises of Agriculture, in Cicero’s ‘“‘ Cato Major,” 
in these words : ‘‘ Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, guibus ego inere- 
dibiliter delector.”§ The author of “ Cato Major” is himself enthusiastic on 
the same theme—declaring, in another place, that nothing can be better 
than the pursuit and study of Agriculture, nothing more charming, nothing 
more worthy of a free man.|| Cicero's enthusiasm was no doubt caught, 
says Dr. Liddell, from old Cato the Censor. “ This remarkable person has 
left us a Treatise on Agriculture, which exhibits the practice of an Italian 
farmer at the period which follows the Hannibalic War. The native 
shrewdness of the man, his habits of close inquiry, strict economy, and 
methodical conduct of business, appear in every page, mingled character- 
istically with superstitious fancies and strange pedantry.”4| This treatise 





* Ennius and Cato are associated by Horace as the authors of Latin composi- 
tion in verse and prose: 
“Cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit.” De Arte Poet. 56, 


+ Lewis's Inquiry, ch. iii. § 8. 

t “ But although Cato struck into a new path, in choosing his native language 
as the vehicle of his composition, he could not have had access to any information 
respecting the regal period at Rome, or the early history of the Italian cities, 
ror was not at least equally accessible to his predecessors Fabius and Cincius. 
(1uid. 

- ee de Senectute, 15. 
_ || Cicero, de Officiis, I. 42. 

{ It is, however, certain that from the times of the Hannibalic War, Agricul- 
ture lost ground in Italy. In Magna Grecia the crops had once been so famous, 
as to be mentioned by Sophocles; and the coins of Metapontum, stamped with the 
head of Demeter, bear witness to her plentiful harvests. But Pliny expressly 
tells us that so early as the time of Alexander the wheat of Magna Grecia had lost 
its credit. When Cato was asked what was the most profitable kind of farming, 
he said, “Good grazing.” What next? “Tolerable grazing.” What next? 
“ Bad grazing.” t next? ‘“Corn-growing.” Later writers, with one accord, 
lament the diminished productiveness of land in Italy. (Liddell’s Hist. of Rome, 
book v. ch. xlviii. § 3.) 
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it is to which Mr. de Quincey thus alludes, in one of his bizarre, laugh- 
ingly-learned discursus on the Literature of Greece: ‘Cato, the elder 
Cato, after abusing Greek throughout his life, sat down in extreme old 
age to study it: and wherefore? Mr. Coleridge mentions an author, 
in whom, upon opening his pages with other expectations, he stumbled 
upon the following fragrant passage : ‘ But from this frivolous digression 
upon philosophy and the fine arts, let us return to a subject too little 
understood or appreciated in these sceptical days—the subject of dung.’ 
Now, that was precisely the course of thought with this old censorious 
Cato. So long as Greek offered, or seemed to offer, nothing but philo- 
sophy or poetry, he was clamorous against Greek ; but he began to thaw 
and melt a little upon the charms of Greek—he ‘ owned the soft impeach- 
ment,’ when he heard of some Grecian treatises upon beans and turnips ; 
and, finally, he sank under its voluptuous seductions, when he heard of 
others upon punG.”* Who can say that an ex-Sheriff Mechi, of Tip- 
tree Hall, might not be fascinated into the study of the Peruvian lan- 

, were it rich in dissertations on the merits and mysteries of guano ? 
But these are odorous comparisons, in malaprop phrase, besides being 
themselves malapropos. 

There appears to be a fallacy, however, in connexion with the vulgate 
version of the story of Cato’s betaking himself to Hellenic culture. It 
is usual to speak of Cato as having learnt Greek in his old age—as 
though, in fact, he had then first taken up his alpha, beta, gamma, delta, 
and then first become acquainted with the declension of mods, and the 
conjugation of ryrra. The common notion is, that the old gentleman 
took to the Greek alphabet in his latter days; just as Lord Camden got 
up Spanish, for the sole purpose of enjoying the original Don Quixote ; 
or as Robert Hall, we are told, took to his Italian grammar, that he 
— learn the language of Dante— incited thereto by what Macaulay 
had written of the man that had seen hell. Take the words of the most 
recent historian of Rome, the learned Dean of Christ Church: “ In later 
= he [Cato] found it almost necessary to learn Greek, and became an 

ent admirer of the younger Scipio,” &c.t And in another place: ‘In 
his latter days he had extended the love which he always showed for 
Roman literature to that of Greece. The language of Homer and Demos- 
thenes could boast no more signal triumph than that it conquered the 
stubborn pride of Cato.” So again the late Dr. Arnold, in his review of 
the Historians of Rome,§ remarks, that “ after a busy and active man- 
hood, and having on all occasions testified the strongest aversion for the 
arts and literature of Greece, he began in his old age|| to study the Greek 
Jan , and to devote himself to the investigation of the antiquities of 
Italy, for which he found the Greek writers among his principal au- 
thorities.”| Montaigne moralises in almost a censorious spirit on the old 
censor’s Hellenising dotage: “That which they report of him, amongst 
other things, that, in his extreme old age, he put himself upon learning 





* De Quincey’s Brief Appraisal of Greek Literature. 
Liddell’s Hist. of Rome, ch. xlii. § 20. t Ibid. ch. xliv. § 12. 
Contributed to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. || Cicero, de Senectute, 8. 
Hist. of Roman Literature. (Encycl. Metr. 3rd Division.) 
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the Greek tongue with a greedy appetite, as if to quench a long thirst, 
does not seem to make much for his honour; it being properly what we 
call being twice a child. All things have their season, even the best; and 
a man may say his Paternoster out of time; as they accused T. Quintus 
Flaminius, that, being general of an army, he was seen praying apart in 
the time of a battle that he won. 


Imponet finem sapiens et rebus honestis. 


Eudemonidas, seeing Xenocrates, when very old, still very intent upon 
his school-lessons, ‘ When will this man be wise,’ said he, ‘if he is still 
aomng ? ... . The young are to make their preparations, the old to 
enjoy them, say the sages ;* and the greatest vice they observe in us is 
that our desires incessantly grow young again; we are always re-begin- 
ning to live.”t- The Sieur Michael of the Mount pictures Cato Censor 
as a dotard set down to his alphabet, and going over again, in a new 
language, what he had gone through a number of decades before, when 
patted on the back with an encouraging perge puer, or otherwise 
“touched up” in the same vicinity by some “ plagosus Orbilius” of that 
day and generation. 

But although Cato did not study Greek literature until he was quite 
advanced in life, there seems good reason for supposing that he knew the 
language long before. Sir Cornewall Lewis refers to the conversations 
wit antes, the Pythagorean, at Tarentum, when Cato was quite a 
young man, respecting Plato’s doctrines on the body and the soul, as 

aving doubtless been held in Greek. Cato, we are further reminded, 
brought Ennius from Sardinia to Rome, when he was questor in 204 B.c.; 
and it is stated that he learnt Greek from Ennius. “ If this statement be 
true, Ennius was thirty years old when he [Cato] learnt Greek : it seems, 
however, more likely that his knowledge of Greek induced him to brin 
Ennius to Rome. tt is commonly stated (as by Niebuhr) that Cato did 
not learn the Greek language until he was an old man.”{ Between 
learning the Greek language, and studying Greek literature, there is a 
distinction not without a difference: thousands of ourselves in England 
at this day do the former, at grammar school and college; but how 
many of us have any pretensions to have made the slightest advances in 
the latter ? 

But in whatever sense we are to understand the study of Greek to 
which Cato betook himself when stricken with years, his de so at all 
is an emphatic testimony to the resistless progress of Hellenic culture.§ 





* Seneca, Ep. 36. + Montaigne’s Essays, book ii. ch. xxviii. 
an G. C. Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of the Karly Roman History, 
. iii. 
§ “Carneades in Rome—Scepticism in the Stoic city—presents an interesting 
icture. The Romans crowded round him, fascinated by his subtlety and eloquence, 
fore Galba—before Cato the Censor—he harangued with marvellous unction in 
praise of Justice; and the hard brow of the grim Stoic softened; an approving 
smile played over those thin firm li But the next day the brilliant orator un- 
dertook to exhibit the uncertainty of all human knowledge [on the sceptical prin- 
ciples of the New Academy]; and, as a proof, he refuted all the arguments with 
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That he, of all men—that he especially, of all antique Romans, should 
thus far sucoumb to influences it had been his lifelong policy to resi 
was a signal triumph to down-trodden and despised, yet intellectually 
dominant Greece. And if among other testimonies that have been cited 
of Grecian influence, we see, at Alexandria, for example, the “ proud and 
exclusive Jew” (who, according to the satirist, would not show the way 
or point out the fountain to a man of a different creed) subdued by the 
charms of a new philosophy; if the Mosaic records received an allegorical 
interpretation, derived from the schools of Athens, and the name of 
Solomon was appended to the moralisings of a Hellenistic sage; if at 
Jerusalem the questions which had divided the Academy were discussed 
while the Saviour walked the earth, and a quotation from a poet of 
Greece is imbedded in a discourse of Paul, and the influence of her most 
sublime philosophers may be found tinging the narrative of the beloved 
disciple ;—still more evident, and more freely recognised, is the influence 
exercised by Greece over her contemptuous conqueror, republican Rome. 
“Though Corinth might be sacked by Mummius, and Athens made a 
heap by Sylla, yet the most bigoted of Romans gave his last days to the 
study of Greek, and the mistress of the world could be sneered at 
as ‘the Greek city..”* For thus, as Horace frankly and tersely ex- 
pressed the truth, palatable or not, in his Epistle to Augustus, 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 


And a right noteworthy Representative Man of this historical truth is 
our old Cato Major, in the quality alike of a ferus victor and an agrestis 
Latinus: as an austere conqueror, who hated and fain would crush 
Greece; and as a Roman agriculturist, who, for agriculture’s sake, was 
fain to study Greek. To such shifts may Tories to the backbone, 
country gentlemen of the old school, Protectionists, and anti-Progression- 
ists, be reduced, in more than one age and country. 





which the day before he had supported Justice. He spoke against Justice as 
convincingly as he had spoken for it. The brow of Cato darkened again, and with 
a keen instinct of the dangers of such ingenuity operating upon the Roman youth, 
he persuaded the Senate to send back the Philosophers to their own country.” 
(Lewes: Biogr. History of Philosophy. Eighth Epoch. Ch. iv.) 

pad Ks Phillips: Essays from the 7imes. Second Series. (“The Greek Revolu- 
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IL FILOTIMO. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE CAP AND THE HEAD. 
PROFITABLE FOR THE ARTIsT, THE ANTIQUARY, AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN. 


By an O_p TRAVELLER. 


Most of us have heard, more or less, of M. Libri. There is a sig- 
nificance in the very name. Magliabecchi himself had not a more 
voracious appetite for books—though, in its gratification, he so filled his 
house with them, that when seriously ill, he was obliged, for want of space, 
to be taken toa public hospital; and, when provided with the accommo- 
dations of a palace, he left it to return to the litter of his treasured 
volumes ; but no one ever questioned the stern old Florentine’s integrity, 
while M. Libri’s accumulations (unexampled except by those of Floncel) 
gave rise to suspicions which involved him in a long and harassing pt 
secution. ‘There seemed to be “a foregone conclusion” that some of his 
books must have been improperly acquired, from his having amassed so 
many. The third sale, of portions only of his library, a Collection 
Extraordinaire, as the catalogue described it, took place in Paris last 
summer. This of itself comprised seven thousand one hundred and 
seventy-nine lots, and occupied from the 2nd of July to the 14th of 
August. One of these lots attracted my attention. “3368” (under 
the head Facéties, Dissertations singuliéres) was described as “Il Filo- 
timo,* dialogo fra la testa ela beretta di P. Collenuccio, pubb. da B. 
Gamba. Venezia, 1836 ;” which, after a spirited competition, was 
knocked down to an English collector at what even collectors considered 
an extravagant price. 

This must have been owing to some discovery as to the merits of the 
work itself ; for the name of its author was scarcely known, except to 
the literary antiquary. His life was an unhap y one. After years of 
banishment and vicissitude ; and after having filed high offices in coun- 
tries not his own, he was, at last, cruelly put to death for an alleged 
conspiracy against the Sforzas of Pesaro, in 1504. He had been 
Podesta of Florence in 1490; and, on more than one occasion, was am- 
- bassador from his best patron, the Duke of Ferrara, to the Emperor 
Maximilian I. 

His works (now, most of them, sleeping in dusty oblivion) were 
numerous and various, though of no great bulk. He wrote several dia- 
_— both in Latin and Italian. Amongst others was the Filotimo ; 

ich I have always considered one of the best imitations of Lucian that 
the revival of literature had produced ; in manner it was scarcely rivalled, 
till the appearance of Wieland’s Peregrinus Proteus. But, with all 
its merits, its “sana e virile filosofia,” its “ pittura vivace di tempi e di 
costumi,” its “argutezza di sale,”+ I doubt whether an English transla- 


* From giAorwos. In this case used ironically, as desirous of honour and 
homage ed. , 
+ Signor Gamba, “ Al Lettore. 
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tion of it would find many readers. Lucian himself, though we have 
six translations of his works, has never, in this country, been one of the 

authors of antiquity ; and, notwithstanding the success of some 
i writers, there appears to be something in the mode itself, of teach- 
‘ante dialogue, which is unsuited to the English mind. The didactic 
a the dramatic do not, with us, readily assimilate. These conversa- 
tional discussions—with their scholastic festivitates, their wise and 
orderly sprightliness—have the drama’s form without its life-like tone, 


or pre ive interest. 

the Filotimo, however, might fail to be attractive at full length, it 
may be amusing in the short outline which I am about to sketch, even 
to those who have been accustomed to the more effervescent excitement 
of modern literature.* 

At its commencement we find the Cap lamenting its hard destiny in 
being placed upon the head of a wearer who raises it, in sign of honour, 
without discretion or proper distinction of persons. ‘I would, rather 
than this,” it exclaims, “‘ that the sheep which produced the wool I was 
made from had been devoured by a wolf, or the wool itself had taken 
fire in the fingers of her who spun it !” 

The Heap demands the cause of this dissatisfaction : reminding it 
that it received every attention, was carefully covered at night, and 
_—— with perfumes before it was used by day, and that it occupied 

e noblest station in the human form. 

The Cap replies that still, rather than continue to suffer the vexations 
it had to bear, it would prefer being put to the vilest uses, or to cover 
the basest parts. 

“ Are you not deputed,” says the Heap, “ to guard the seat and home 
of reason and the mind ?”’ 

“If that were the case,” says the Cap, “I should not complain ; but 
when I consider that within the brain J cover there is neither mind 
nor reason, and that I have not the power of guiding it, I cannot help 
continuing to regret my fate.” 

The Heap then begs it will state its causes of complaint more ex- 
plicitly, promising to listen to them without anger. 

“* Who then,” replies the Cap, “ can bear patiently to see in its owner 
so little stability ? You are never content with any one form or fashion, 
but now wear me as the capital of a column, now shaped as a pyramid, 
now like a cooking-pot, now like a certain vessel reversed ; at one time 
like a half melon, at another ribbed; now pinched in, now swelled out, 





* I wish, on one or two accounts, to mention that my abridgment of the Filotimo 
was made before the publication of Signor Gamba’s edition, which I have re- 
ntly had an opportunity of consulting by the courtesy of its purchaser at M. 
bri’s sale. I may also say to the curious in Bibliography, that Signor Gamba 
misled by Fabrizio and Panzer (high as such authorities must be considered) 
confounding the Filotimo with the Latin dialogue under the title of Age- 
noria. The Strasburg edition of the latter (1511) is now before me; and its 
second title is not.that of the edition mentioned by Panzer (Sive Dialogus capitis 
et mm 4 _— ~~ as > ne ¥ Laborem, a ac artem extollit, Inertiam 
vero, udem, UD ypocrisimque detestat.” e Filotimo was originally written in 
Italian ; and though I have searched almost every public library frum Berlin to 
Naples (including Signor Gamba’s own great treasure-house, the Marciana at 
Venice), I have never found # Latin version. A French translation was published 
at Paris in 1543, and reprinted at Lyons and at Rouen. 
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now with a half-fold, now with a full one; and often with cords or bind- 
ings of every variety of colour."* 

The Heap rejoins that all this is done in order that it may be properly 
estimated ; as the fashion of carrying his cap makes a man either beau- 
tiful or terrible; pleasing to his friends or formidable to his enemies; 
and, on this account, one or other of the fashions that have been men- 
tioned is adopted. 

The Car then argues the matter socratically, demanding what is meant 
by Beauty. 

“‘ Beauty,” replies the Heap, “is having a fine crop of hair; the cap 
pulled over one of the eyebrows ; the stockings well drawn up; the shoes 
neat and small; and a light and graceful carriage of the body.” 

The Car laughs at the fantastic folly of its wearer; and, giving a more 
philosophical definition, again asks what is “ being terrible ?” 

The hii terrible, says the Heap, is to have a belted sword; a loud 
voice ; the eyes overshadowed by the cap; a fierce look ; and the cloak 
thrown round the neck. 

The Cap again shows the folly of such a definition, and of supposin 
that any form of dress can impose upon the wise, or pass for beautiful, 
bold, or learned those by whom such qualities are not possessed. : 

“This may all be very true,” says the Heap, “ but one thing at least 
must be admitted, that we judge of a man according to the manner in 
which he adorns his head ; as crowns entitle those who wear them to the 
veneration of mankind.” 

“ Have I not told you,” replies the Cap, “ that you have not the smallest 

article of the sense you sae yourself to possess. Can you possibly 
lieve that I can remedy or conceal the defects of the stad as I some | 
times conceal baldness or disease ?” 

“ So far,’’ rejoins the Heap, “I allow myself to be wrong ; but, as to 
the rest, I only do as others do ; and I presume you have nothing more 
to urge against me ?” 

“ On the contrary,” says the Cap, “I have to ask oe why you are 
not content with loading me with red ribbons and yellow, orange and 
violet, but must also disfigure me and put yourself to expense by sticking 
into my folds the feathers of birds ?” 

“This,” replies the Heap, “ is done for gallantry;” and then follows a 
true and false definition of gallantry, os reget by a derivation almost as 
remote as the whimsical etymology which the classical essayist of America 
has given us of the word | 





* Some of the terms in this passage I may have mistaken. The original, in 
Signor Gamba’s edition, which he professes to have reduced “a buona lezione,” 
runs thus: “Ora a guisa di capitello mi porti, ora a guisa di piramide, quando 
in forma di laveggio, quando di pitale rovescio, un tempo in figura di mezza 
melone, un altro tempo a costole, quando a pancia, e quando alla moresca ; ora 
con mezza ed ora con tutta piega.” 

A few of these fantastic forms may be seen in the portraits of Gower, James I. 
of Scotland, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Lord Vaux, and John Harrington (some before 
and some after the period referred to in the Dialogue), which were engraved for 
the Portraits of British Poets (Walker, 1824). We have had some curious speci- 
mens of head-coverings in our own time. 

t “ My cousin Cockloft was once nearly annihilated with astonishment on 
hearing Jeremy trace the derivation of mango from Jeremiah King: as Jeremiah 
ay Jerry King, Jerkin, gherkin, cucumber, mango.”—ZJrving’s i, 

o. IV. 
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“ And why, if you blame such a practice,” continues the Han, “ is it 
allowed to military men to wear them even in battle. I cannot imagine 
that it is for anything but gallantry ?” 

‘ Your usual way !” exclaims the Cap; ‘the more I try you, the more 
I find. you wanting !” 

It is then explained that such decorations are meant to distinguish one 
nation, or company of troops, from another; or that they are placed by 
valiant knights on the crests of their helmets in order that they may be 
recognised in conflict, and make manifest their valour in the heat and 
confusion of the battle. Even as Pyrrhus wore the Horn of a Ram ; 
Pompey a Lion, bearing in his paw a sword; Caesar a Black Eagle; and 
the valiant princes of the house of Este a white one. ‘“ But you, most 
worthless imbecile, would mix me up with what is merely vain and frivo- 
lous. Of this, however, I should think little, if I had not also to com- 
plain of other injuries that make me wish I were rather used to clean 
an oven, or trampled under foot and left a prey to unclean animals.” 

The Heap again reminds its censor of the honour it enjoys in orna- 
menting the most noble part of the human body. 

“ It is true,” replies the Cap; ‘and I should be content if I there re- 
mained ; but you will. not allow me. On the contrary, you have me con- 
tinually in your hand, now raising me to one, and now to another, with- 
out any judgment or discrimination ; so that I cannot but envy the 
blessed state of the head-dress of the Egyptians, the Asiatic turban, and 
the German cap, (?) which are never removed from the heads of their 
wearers in the presence of man ; not even before their king, though they 
almost worship him as an earthly god.”* 

The Heap, in justification, says that it merely uncovers itself to do men 
honour ; and that there are some persons who go along watching if the 
hands of those who approach them are raised towards the forehead ; 
almost asking their salutation. 

“I do not blame you,” says the Car, “for paying these marks of re- 
a but for doing it without discrimination ;” and (after contending 

t it should only be done in sign of our reverence for the superior vir- 
tues of those we salute) it is proposed to end the discussion by adjourning 
to the public square, where the Head will soon be convinced of the worth- 
lessness of those to whom it pays homage. 

This is agreed to. ‘“ But tell me,” says the Cap, “why am I thus 
drawn over your eyebrow?” “Because it makes me seem bold and 
terrible.” “ And why is it over the left eye ? What has the right side 
of your head done that it should remain uncovered ?”’ 

“ You are certainly,” replies the Hrap, “ not quick at comprehension. 
See how this eye glances at the fair dames, as—passing along—I look in 
at the windows. You cannot conceive the execution that is done by this 
becoming adjustment.”’ 

Another mode, we are told, of arranging the head-dress is to show its 
wearer thoughtful and careless of ornament, and to excite interest by an 
air of desperation. 

“Say no more!” cries the Cap—* say no more, but let us adjourn to 
the square.” 











* The allusion is, here, not very palpable. 
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The persons who are saluted in the course of their walk give occasion 
to an inquiry as to their several pretensions to respect ; and this forms a 
considerable portion of the volume. 

One is honoured for the gold chain which, in order to exhibit, he osten- 
tatiously draws aside his mantle as he approaches. Another, because he 
wears the long robes and lined cape of a doctor. Another, because he 
is a pleader in the supreme court, and knows everything. 

“ But what is it that he knows ?” 

No one (is the reply) was ever seen who could better perplex a cause. 
No one can more ae confuse the judges; protract to any length the 
shortest and clearest question ; obscure the truth ; extend the pleadings ; 
draw profits from both sides: in short, no one ever possessed, in a greater 
degree than he does, the distinguishing virtues that we look for in a first- 
rate advocate; being bold, presumptuous, importunate, obstinate, and 
“ And is this the man you so highly praise? To me,’ says the Car, 
“he not only seems unworthy of your salutation, but that a collar of 
hemp would be the most appropriate to his deserts.” 

Another is saluted with reverence because his evil word is to be feared. 
Another, because he is rich, though his riches have been gained by pecu- 
lation, and are not applied to any worthy use, his taxes even being re- 
luctantly paid to the very government he a robbed. Another, because 
he wears spurs of gold, though deficient in every knightly quality. 

*“‘ And in this way,” exclaims the Cap, “it is to gold alone J am so 
often raised. Oh, Heavens, had I been made rather a pair of breeches 
than a beretta! Let us away! I am determined that the oil of the first 
lamp we pass under shall cover me, so that I may never again be worn, 
or doomed to witness such injustice.”’ 

The next they meet is a nobleman. “ And pray what does he know?” 
says the Car. The reply gives us no very fayourable information as to 
the general character of the nobility of Italy in the fifteenth century. 
Truly, it is said, the nobles amongst us know but little, as they have not 
occasion to learn any art or profession, and consider all useful pursuits to 
be beneath their dignity. Hence they either are idle, or amuse them- 
selves as best they may ; their only occupation being the examination and 
settlement of accounts with their labourers and bailiffs. The nobleman, 
therefore, is made out to be as useless as he is ignorant ;* and, while con- 
vincing its wearer that this is the case, the Cap very unceremoniously 
exclaims, ‘ You have a brain, sir, as hard as an inkstand; one might as 
well argue with a horse. Verily Hippocrates was right in saying that 
Ignorance was a treasure.” 

It then gives a discourse upon true nobility, and contends that the 
more an unworthy person is exalted, the more he exposes his defects, 
“come le simie fanno che quanto pil in alto montano, la pid brutta 
parte del loro mostrano.” It also shows its wearer the folly of expecting 
that the obsequiousness he shows towards others will produce him salu- 
tations in return. ‘“ On the contrary,” he says, “ you provoke the laughter 





* Of the nobles of a somewhat earlier period it has been said by De Cristoferis, 
“ Spendevano molto denaro per recoprire le parete delle loro biblioteche di un fasto 
di vecchi volumi, ma i monaci leggevano.” 
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of the bystanders by your so frequently raising me, and by your anxiety 
to obtain the same respect from those you meet; fancying the slightest 
movement of every passer-by to be a preparation to salute you. If he 
only raise his hand to scratch his head or wipe his nose, you at once lift 
cap (as the falconer does when he calls his birds), and, remaining 
ed, you are ridiculed as one who fowls for salutations—and 

never catches them.” 

The excuse is in the fashion of the times, and the danger of giving 
offence by not complying with it. 

“Woe!” exclaims the Car, “to the city whose a are so intent 
upon themselves! What justice can there be when the on due only 
to kings and supreme magistrates, and to the virtuous and the wise, is 
paid to the ignorant and the vicious, who should rather be despised and 
condemned ? In how miserable and perilous a position is a place where 
vice is thus indiscriminately honoured! If my only employment is thus 
to show the levity, vanity, and folly of my wearer, and to be raised to 
those who do not deserve to live, much less to be respected, take me 
home, I pray, hang me upon a nail, and let me moulder in the dust; or 
if you must still have my services, rather put me upon a garden scare- 
crow, where I shall at least stand firm; but never again place me on that 
vain head of thine, which you should rather adorn with a dog-vane, that, 
like yourself, would be moved by every wind that blows.” 

“] must confess,” says the Heap, “ that your reasoning has some ap- 
pearance of truth; but it is eccentric, and differs too much from the 
general opinion. I think it better, therefore, to be ruled by the majority.” 

“ Have I not already told you,” replies the Cap, “ that Truru, which 
above everything ought to be reverenced and adored, dwells not with the 
vulgar ? and as I wish to have no further communication with such as 
they, if you love me, let us return home.” 

* Be it so,” says the Heap. “As regards myself, I see no better ex- 

ient than to go out in such weather as will make me be uncovered 

m 7 But behold the august presence of Hercules! perhaps 
you will say I ought not to uncover even to him ?” 

“On the contrary, he,” says the Cap, “by reason of his excellent 
virtues, is not only worthy to have me raised in his honour, but even that 
we should reverence him on our knees.” 

They then agree that their differences shall be decided by this dis- 
tinguished umpire, who, though he is introduced to us clad in the spoils 
of the Nemean lion, is evidently intended as a personification of Ercole, 
Duke of Ferrara; and his being brought upon the scene is a courtly 
flattery of his talents and accomplishments. As may be supposed, he 
confirms the opinions of the Car; discourses, in the same strain, upon 
the qualities of true honour; explains that anciently the head was only 
uncovered to princes and chief magistrates; that he who, by uncovering 
it indiscriminately, abuses a noble custom, shows a vile and debased mind; 
and that those who, without being entitled to them, are always looking 
for such marks of deference, show a feverish and misplaced ambition, and 
are called Filotimi; but that men of learning and virtue may have this 
respect, not as supreme magistrates de facto, Sut as worthy of being so, 
since Aristotle observes that a man of supereminent virtue should be re- 


garded even as a god. 
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“In our own times,” he continues, “ we see some cities where the 
ancient and commendable practice of not uncovering the head, except to 

ns of public consideration, is still preserved.” 

He then explains to his hearers (who, naturally, express themselves 
delighted with his wisdom) the causes of a variety of other marks of 
respect. 

His reason why the head is uncovered when a prince sneezes—though 
it is a subject that has been frequently discoursed upon, from Aristotle 
down to Sir Thomas Browne and the inimitable elder Disraeli—is suffi- 
ciently curious to be transcribed. 

“ The ancient sages,” he says, “ inform us that of all the significant 
actions of the human frame sneezing is the only one that is holy, sacred, 
and ominous; as proceeding from the divine portion of our nature, which 
is the brain, and from powerful causes ; since it is an outpouring or erup- 
tion of the spirit, and of salutary effect upon the body. When a prince, 
therefore, sneezes, the bystanders uncover their heads, and pray the gods 
that such an act, salutary to the prince, both as a sign and an effect, may 
prolong his life ; which, being the life and health of the community or 
republic, all should reverently supplicate the gods to grant.” 

“ But why,” inquires the Heap, “ should not similar respect be paid 
to others on the same occasion ?” 

This is answered by the princely reason that the lives and health of 
others are not of so much importance. 

The Cap then requests Hercules to explain what are really the quali- 
ties or points of distinction for which men should be honoured ; in order 
that, being clearly understood, it should no more be raised without occa- 
sion, nor that its wearer should continually stand with the expectation 
and wish that others should pay him the same homage. 

“ T have often,” he continues, “‘ made manifest to this same Head that 
it may be capable of many things, but assuredly not of wisdom or discre- 
tion ; and it is really marvellous that he is moved by anything rather 
than by reason, so that it is from authority alone he will have a right 
conception of what is presented to him.” 

Hercules replies that the true marks of distinction are those accorded 
to talent and virtue, as triumphs, triumphal arches, columns, inscriptions, 
statues, and other deserved monuments. Also the respect paid to emi- 
nent men by the public ; as to Themistocles at the spectacles of Greece ; 
to Virgil at the Roman theatre ; to Pompey in his youth by the Dictator 
Sylla ; to Actius, the ancient poet of Pesaro, in the presence of Julius 
Cesar, who rose from his seat to honour him. True distinction is also in 
being called, without ambitious intrigue, to public employments: in the 
crowns, and laurels, and trophies accorded to valour ; in the devices of 
honourable distinction conceded to men of learning ;* in the presents and 
favours of princes to superior talent ; and in the testimonies given by im- 
partial writers in works that Time has no power to destroy. 

“ T confess, O Hercules!” says the Heap, “ the truth of all you have 





* Imprese. There is a tract upon them in the Works of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden; but I do not remember that it contains any allusion to their being con- 
ferred by authority as a mark of distinction. 
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uttered ; but I have still to learn why similar marks of honour are also 
accorded to artists whose pre-eminence arises not from their virtue, but 
merely from their skill. I did not suppose that any superiority was 
worthy of distinction, except that of arms or letters.” 

“ This has often been explained to him,” interposes the Cap; “ but 
because he is well furnished with worldly goods, he fancies that he has 
also sense; yet you see how little he is possessed of !” 

“ Tt rarely happens,’’ says Hercules, “ that riches and virtue dwell 
under the same roof; indeed, they agree so ill together, that where the 
one increases the other often diminishes. You must know, then, that 
there are two sorts of virtues ; the first is of the intellect, as Art, Science, 
Prudence, Talent, and Wisdom, and whoever possesses any of these, in a 
high degree, must be considered worthy of every mark of distinction. 
The other kind of virtues are moral, and those who profess them become 
firm, just, temperate, magnanimous, and the like; but of these, above all 
others, the magnanimous and the liberal are loved and honoured. Even 
those who have only one of these virtues are entitled to our respect. 
How much more, then, is he who is endowed with them all ! He may, in- 
deed, be held worthy of all human honour and veneration ; and those 
who from levity or vanity, without any of the qualities we have mentioned, 
expect to be saluted as honourable, must be called, according to all com- 
petent judges, Filotimi ; and as such be avoided. For, not to those who 
at feasts, and marriages, and funerals, and sacrifices, seek pre-eminence 
over others, but to those who in defence of their country, in battle, in 
council, or in immortal works, have been distinguished, is honourable 
regard and pre-eminence to be allowed. It was with this feeling that 
the Republic of Rome caused the Temple of Honour to be so constructed 
that it could only be entered through the Temple of Virtue. “ For the 
present, what I have pronounced concerning this your controversy will be 
sufficient.” 

My readers will probably be of the same opinion; and the Cap, address- 
ing’ its wearer, thus ends the discussion: “‘ Are you yet, ill-furnished 
brain! convinced of your folly ? Now take me to my repose; and thank 
the noble Hercules who has taught you in what true honour consists.” 

If I am not deceived by my admiration of its author, this is equal ix 
its way to his great original ;, and there was something of resemblance 
even in their personal characters. 

* Endowed with an upright mind and a sincere love of truth in all 
things, the inveterate enemy of affectation and false pretences, he made 
it the business of his life and the principal aim of his writings to unmask, 
wherever he found them, falsehood, delusion, and imposture.” 

Such has Wieland described the philosopher of Samosata; and such 
n a later age, but with a less happy fate, was the author of Ji Filotimo. 
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BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 


Il, 


THERE was.a small garden attached to Benington’s cottage that I 
frequently strolled into, but not as the reader may suppose to admire the 
flowers which it grew, still less the really tasteful manner in which it 
had been laid out, but to smell the fresh air, and to beguile my time as 
well as I could with a book. On the morning following our evening's 
walk I entered the garden with a volume which Benington had lent me. 
It was a work of no great interest to myself, but I nevertheless looked 
carelessly over its pages, without knowing much of what they contained. 
As I was thus engaged, May, without observing my presence, likewise 
entered the garden, and had proceeded some distance up one of the walks 
before she discovered me. I dare say she would have retreated if she 
could have done so unobserved, but finding that she had been seen she 
did not offer to withdraw. She wore a neat cotton dress, that admirably 
became her; and although she generally looked well, I thought I never 
saw her look more charming than she did on the morning in question. 
I had hitherto felt an indifference to all descriptions of female beauty, 
but strange to say, for the first time my vision was really entranced by 
this fascinating rustic maiden. From what cause this change in my 
feelings arose I knew not, but at all events I felt compelled, and not 
from mere politeness, to advance to where she was, and engage her in 
conversation. In a few moments I was by her side. 

“The morning has invited you out, May,” I observed. 

“T usually walk round the garden once or twice a day,” she replied. 

*“‘ Are you fond of flowers ?” 

* Yes; I do not know anybody who is not. Are you not?” 

‘*‘T am not insensible to their beauty,” I answered, “though I do not 
possess that enthusiasm for them, I believe, which is common to most of 
people. There may be a reason for it, perhaps, and that is, that I have 
been accustomed to the most beautiful and the rarest of flowers from 
childhood, and I have become probably satiated with them. I have 
grown up as it were amongst flowers.” 

“In truth, Mr. Melincourt, I think your path in life, speaking figura- 
tively, has been one of flowers from your infancy to the present time, 
and that it would have been all the better if fortune had strewn amongst 
them a few briers and thorns, to prick your feet occasionally, and to 
prevent you from despising, or at least overlooking, their beauty and 
sweetness.” 

” rere <d spoken, my dear May; it is really so. My sense of 
panne owever, is, I believe, returning to me, and the first: object 

t seems really to have called it forth is yourself. The flowers which 
are around you are but the reflexes of your own loveliness, and only 
shadow forth, in a less degree, the rare beauty of their elder sister.” 

I could scarcely conceive that a compliment so flattering to female 
vanity could have any other effect than to propitiate me in the opinion 
N 2 
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of her to whom it was addressed, so oe up the words by action, I 
u 


attempted to wind my arm round her waist ; but the movement she firmly 


and promptly checked. 

* Pardon my boldness, Miss Benington, if my admiration has disarmed 
me of all prudence, and prompted me to a course not only unbecoming 
in me but repulsive to yourself. My admiration, believe me, however, is 
not of a sudden growth, for since I have been an inmate of your cottage 
I have not been unobservant either of your beauty or of the virtues 
which you possess, and it need not occasion any surprise if I, who have 
been so much indebted, during my recent illness, to the latter, should at 
least (putting aside admiration altogether) owe some feelings of gratitude 
to the nurse who attended me with such assiduity and watchfulness.” 

“| do not think, Mr. Melincourt, you have taken the properest method 
to display your gratitude. I think you have both forgotten your position 
and my own; and though I feel flattered by your admiration, I can but 
feel insulted by the manner in which you have chosen to give it ex- 

on.” 

“‘T crave your forgiveness; but allow me in a more respectful and 
becoming fashion to give you proof of the sincerity of my love and esteem 
for you. I have hitherto, I may say, been courted and cajoled, and my 
attentions have been prized far toes? their worth. I now declare to 
you, in all earnestness, that you are the only woman who has inspired 
me with any real regard, and I offer you at once, on the honour of a 

ntleman, my hand and fortune.” 

“T will deal plainly with you, Mr. Melincourt, and I will not attempt 
to conceal from you that the avowal of your sentiments towards myself 
(although I am not insensible to your good opinion) has completely 
taken me by surprise. At the same time, I am bound to tell you, in all 
frankness, that I cannot accept of the honours which you have offered to 
confer upon one entirely unworthy of them. The very sensible differ- 
ence in our position in society (if there were no other objection) precludes 
all chance of a union between us. I give you my hand as a friend, but 
if you value my good opinion, or if you feel any gratitude for the little 
services I have had it in my power to render you, you will not mention 
this subject again. The secret you have confided to me is perfectly safe, 
and shall be divulged to no human being.” 

I took the hand she offered to me, onl promised that she should not 
be again troubled with a renewal of my suit. And so the interview ter- 
minated. 

The curious scene I have just attempted to describe I have no doubt 
has awakened the surprise of the reader, for he would scarcely expect 
that a man who had hitherto professed so much indifference to female 
beauty, and so great a repugnance to becoming a Benedict, should thus 
in a moment, as it were, frantically scatter all his resolutions to the wind, 
and acknowledge the ascendancy which, in a short time, a simple country 
girl had acquired over him. At the conclusion of the interview, and 
when I had time for reflection, I was astonished myself at my own im- 

ulsiveness and precipitancy ; but the bewitching beauty of May, com- 
bined with her womanly Signiay and pride, had so unexpectedly won 


upon me, that I was unable to put any restraint upon my sense of admi- 
ration of her charms. Moreover, the flippant, and I may even say pre- 
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sumptuous, manner in which I had at first assailed her, demanded some 
iation, and the only meet apology I believed I could make was to 
are my passion in an honourable form, and leave her to exercise her 
own judgment, either in accepting or rejecting me. Thus, what had 
n, and was, indeed, intended only as a piece of harmless flirtation, 
ended with a serious declaration of love, a formal tender of my hand 
and fortune, and my entire discomfiture by an unexpected rejection. 
The sex rose in my estimation from that moment, and it was really well 
that my pride had been humbled. 

Although I felt exceedingly mortified at the termination of my first 
love adventure, and although my self-respect prevented the growth of 
any stronger feelings for May Benington, I nevertheless could not be 
brought to look upon her with indifference. The spirited manner in 
which she had acted towards myself had indeed tended to raise her still 
higher in my admiration and to throw around her a halo of romance 
that fascinated and almost enchained me. It was well that my stay at 
the cottage was to be so brief, for I felt already that a longer sojourn 
would have been exceedingly dangerous, and perhaps fatal to my happi- 


A day or two after this I set off with Benington to a neighbouring 


town, famous for its commercial undertakings. We wandered through it, 
and paid due attention to all the channels into which the native enterprise 
and industry of its inhabitants had been turned. I had seen, of course, 
many larger manufacturing towns before, and even that which I now 
visited in the rapes t of Benington; but things appeared to me, by the 


judicious way in whic 


he pointed out their utility, altogether under a 


different aspect, and what had before appeared evil became a source of 
happiness in my sight. The contracted notions which I had hitherto 
entertained were all at once dissipated, and enlarged views, and a more 
healthy estimate of everything passing around me, took their places in my 
mind instead. It did not follow of necessity, because labour distressed 
the body and frequently put the physical faculties to a painful tension, 
that it was, therefore, an evil; it did not follow, because the poorer classes 
were exposed to many privations and destined to undergo innumerable 
hardships, that their lives were lives of endless toil and unavailing misery. 
Nay, was I not an unhappy illustration of the fact that wealth, station, 
honours, mental attainments, of themselves are not calculated to produce 
even a comparative degree of happiness in this world, or to render their 


possessor 


happier or more contented than the humble mechanic, or the 


careworn and hard-wrought labourer? Here was a thriving commercial 
town, where gigantic enterprises were undertaken, and immense capitals 
sunk in carrying them forward ; but it was unfair to suppose that, because 
these immense undertakings were only intended to enrich a few indi- 
viduals, they were not productive of good to the community gene- 
rally. The docks, the viaducts that were being formed, the buildings 
that were being raised in all directions, all tended to the promotion of the 
interest and the happiness of the community at large, and to the diffusion 
of kindly feelings and sympathy one amongst another. The labourer, the 
mechanic, the shopkeeper, the merchant, the professional man, each had 
@ stake, according to his status in this little commonwealth, in the 


enterprises that were being carried forward with such skill and rapidity. 











And what, indeed, was more, the spirit of enterprise did not limit its use. 
fulness to ‘the little locality in which it was commenced, but it took a 
«wider sphere for the employment of its blessings. Neither seas nor 
continents put a limit to its usefulness—it overleaped all barriers of race 
and clime, and it gladly availed itself of those markets the most conducive 
to its end, and the most advantageous to those who were embarked in it. 
It wafted its blessings to shores the most remote, and thousands of human 
beings, separated from us by race, by language, and by pathless seas, 
equally ee in the benefits it was conferring upon those at home. 
Vessels laden with timber and other materials for the use of the com- 
mercial population were daily arriving at our shores, and returning to the 
ports from whence they came with goods of our own manufacture, and 
which we gladly gave in exchange for the raw materials that we had re- 
ceived. Hence a spirit of intimacy and friendly feeling was kept up be- 
tween nations totally different in language, manners, customs, almost 
everything, except in common origin, except that they all came from the 
same original source, and partook of one common humanity. Men who 
chad never seen their fellow-traders were by this mode of traffic, as it 
were, shaking hands with their brethren across limitless oceans and 
distant and immense countries, and drawing the bond of union between 
man and man still closer and stronger. Such were the thoughts that the 
activity apparent in this busy town suggested. 
Satisfied of the good effects these sights had produced, Benington 
me to visit some of the manufactories of the place, to which I 
weadily consented. Thither we proceeded, and on our way he pointed 
out to me a row of neat, clean-looking cottages, with little gardens in 
front of them, and which he gave me to understand were occupied by 
some of the operatives of the factory we were about to visit. Several 
healthy and well-fed children were playing about, and their merry shouts 
and laughter bespoke, at all events, a serene and happy existence. Ina 
little while we reached the factory, where chains and anchors were chiefly 
manufactured. It occupied an immense tract of ground, and consisted, 
for the most part, of an open space, where were deposited large piles of 
unwrought iron, coals, old chains, anchors, &c., which were intended to 
be repaired or re-wrought. Upon this ground, and forming a kind of 
square, having the space open in the middle, was a range of low buildings 
in which were inserted a number of open windows through which every- 
thing could be seen that was passing within, and which, moreover, 
admitted a sufficient current of air to relieve the interior of its otherwise 
oppressive atmosphere. We entered one of the buildings, and a sight 
presented itself to us both surprising and picturesque. On one side of 
the building were a number of wide chimneys, to each of which a bellows 
was fixed, that a man from time to time was engaged in blowing for the 
purpose of giving a more intense heat to a small fire that was burning 
right beneath the chimney on a large square piece of brick-work. Every 
few minutes the man kept feeding the fire with some very small coals that 
were deposited in a heap near to where he was engaged ; and in the 
very heart of the fire the end of a long rod of iron was placed, which so 
soon as it had acquired a sufficient degree of heat was taken to an anvil 
that stood opposite the fire, and Jaid upon it. The man then, who had 
been blowing the fire, took a hammer and struck the iron several times 
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with great force and rapidity whilst it was red-hot, causing a shower of 
zed sparks to fall about him in all directions. When he beaten it 
sufficiently, and formed it into a kind of oval shape, he dragged up the end 
‘of a chain that lay beside the anvil, and which had evidently just been 
manufactured ; col uniting the red-hot iron to the end, he quickly added 
a new link to the chain; the iron was again put into the fire, and the 
same process gone through which I have just described. In this build- 
ang there were, perhaps, some fifty men engaged in the process of chain- 
making, but not all engaged in making chain of the same description ; 
some were occupied in making small chain; others, thick and heavy 
chain, such as is required for the mooring of large vessels. It was a 
grand and impressive sight, and the perpetual din of the hammers and the 
flying sparks of golden fire filled me with the liveliest emotions. For 
the first time, I might almost say, my blood stirred healthily in my veins. 
I entered with all my soul into the spirit of the scene. Here was no 
room for useless and idle discontent—here was no place to indulge in 
— reveries; here all was life, arm industry. Action was the 
pervading spirit, and brooding and melancholy thoughts were effectually 
shut out. Who could dwell upon petty annoyances or even great calamities 
amid such an eternal din as that? Which of them could picture to 
themselves imaginary woes amid such a shower of golden fire as was 
there displayed? But if the mind were disposed to speculate (which 
would be rather difficult in such an animated scene), were there not 
healthy associations sufficient in connexion with all this labour to inspire 
it with hope, confidence, and energy? Here labour was directed to 
beneficial purposes ; chains were being manufactured for the equipment 
of vessels destined to bear the produce of one country to another, for the 
purpose of lifting immense weights when rope was found to be insufh- 
cient, and for various other objects, all conducive to the well-being of 
society and the furtherance of its interests. Here were time and labour 
profitably employed, and it would be a strange thing if ennui or spleen 
were ever felt here by any of those sturdy sons of old Vulcan. I had 
seen the neat cottages of the men, and the little gardens in front—I had 
seen the healthy-looking children at play full of mad frolic and mischief— 
and I saw that there were other incentives to labour besides those I have 
mentioned. It was not merely to dispel spleen and idle thoughts that 
these men were here—it was not merely for this that the huge, muscular 
arm was bared, and the hirsute breast exposed beneath the coarse 
woollen shirt—it was not merely for this that the perspiration streamed 
so copiously from every pore in the body, and that fierce energy was 
imparted to their every movement. No—these cottages were still to 
reserve their neatness and order—these children were still, as far as could 
e, to be healthy and well clad—they were still to disport themselves in 
all their wild glee, and their hearts as yet untouched by a sorrow. For 
these the huge arm was bared, and the hereulean blow struck—for these 
the ringing anvil sent forth its din, and the iron emitted its shower of 
golden sparks. The situations of these men, I perceived, were different 
from what I had previously thought; they possessed a worthy in- 
heritance, and not the pampered slave of luxury, with all his appendages 
of wealth, station, and dignities, was a nobler or a more worthy de- 
acendant of our first parent than any of these rough, uncouth, but sturdy 
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sons of toil. Aye let the anvil ring, and the din and the turmoil prevail, 
and the scorching heat be felt, if these were the objects they promoted, 
and these the blessings they conferred ! 

My friend drew my arm within his, and in another moment we had 
entered a similar range of buildings, where a large forge was in full 
operation. A thick, heavy bar of red-hot iron was placed beneath the 
hammer, which two men were engaged in holding and turning from 
side to side as the hammer descended upon it. The noise here was 
greater than in the building we had just quitted, and every moment I 
thought the working of the forge would have brought the roof down 
about our ears. We quitted it, nevertheless, without the dreaded catas- 
trophe taking place, and bent our steps to various other manufactories in 
the town, a description of which it will be quite unnecessary for me to 

ive here. I shall merely say, that they all tended to give a more 

ealthy tone to my mind, and to induce me to view things in a different 
light from what I had been accustomed to do. We at length returned 
home well satisfied with our day’s investigation. When I retired to my 
room, I felt tired, and looked to a night’s repose as one of the greatest 
blessings that could fall to the lot of man. I slept soundly, and in the 
morning I arose refreshed and invigorated. 

I had fixed my departure from the cottage to take place some three or 
four days after this, but some information reached me the day before my 
intended departure which overthrew all my schemes, and almost pros- 
trated me with affliction. I had grown so dissatisfied with everything 
around me before leaving home, that I had given my solicitor instructions 
(as has already been intimated) to sell the paternal mansion and the 
estate, and to remit me from time to time such sums of money as I might 
require. The deeds and a else were left in his possession for that 

urpose. The intelligence I refer to apprised me that, agreeably to my 
Moscfems, the estate had been sold, and delivered to the parties now in pos- 
session, and that the money had been duly handed over to my solicitor. 
So far this was all satisfactory, but the main purport of the communica- 
tion was to inform me that the solicitor had fled the country, none knew 
whither, and that I was a beggar! Yes, the rich, flattered, refined, 
satiated Arthur Melincourt was a beggar, and, what was worse, without 
any of those qualifications that fit the meanest beggar to grapple with 
the difficulties of life. Inured to a life of luxury, comparative idleness, 
with appetites pampered and coaxed, how was I qualiiel te. contend with 
those stern realities for which the most of men have been properly 
trained and braced up by long experience and harsh necessity? I took 
the letter to my friend and handed it to him. He read it, and was much 
moved and surprised by its contents. Shaking me by the hand, he said, 
earnestly and sympathisingly : 

“ This calamity, my friend, is heavy ; nevertheless, brood not over it. 
It will only add to your misfortune to allow despondent thoughts to 
intrude upon you. Hitherto, your greatest antagonists have been ima- 


ginary evils; now you must prepare yourself to encounter real difficulties. 
Brace yourself up to meet them—be a man.” 

This exhortation sent the blood tingling to my face. My whole frame 
seemed to swell with pride and indignation, as though I could be less 
than aman. Beneath all my inertness, there was, i 


was conscious, & 
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dormant energy which only required to be aroused to give me all the 
vigour and courage of the lion. Yes, I would battle with difficulties with 
a determined and manly spirit; I would bear my misfortune as became a 
man, and if I could not retrieve the ition in society I had lost, I 
would not, at all events, disgrace that into which I now was cast. The 
proud and the fastidious Arthur Melincourt would still bear his head 
erect, and, despite the sneers of the world, he would perform the duties 
which Providence might assign him with a degree of courage and per- 
severance that would hurl, as it were, defiance and scorn at the petty 
malignity of his enemies. 

“‘ My dear Benington,” I said, ‘do not fear that I shall conduct myself 
otherwise than as a man, or that I shall suffer myself to be the prey of 
useless and melancholy reflections. No, I will seek about me at once for 
employment, and. I trust it will not be long before I shall succeed in find- 
ing something suitable. 

“I will speak to the gentleman whom I serve ; he may, perhaps, have 
occasion for your services. For example: you would not pow I pre- 
sume, to be tutor to his children, or secretary to himself, if he required 
one ?” 

“T will object to nothing that is not dishonourable. If these arms 
are but capable of it, my friend, I will work even as the men whom we 
saw in the chain factory but the other day, rather than eat the bread of 
dependence. If you will speak to Mr. Wainwright, I will proceed to the 
next town to make inquiry for employment.” 

The matter being thus saci on the next day Benington and I set 
off on our respective errands. I returned home in the evening, discon- 
solate at my want of success, and my disappointment was increased when 
I heard that no better fortune had attended the mission of my friend. 
My reflections were exceedingly painful, for I had not a sixpence to call 
my own, and, moreover, my wardrobe stood sadly in need of renovation. 
Benington perceived my discomfiture at the failure of our schemes, but he 
took by no means so despondent a view of the case as I did myself. He 
instilled into my mind the necessity of patience, and told me not to sup- 
pose that, because our first efforts were not attended with success, we 
were to infer from that that we should not succeed at all. He likewise 
advised me to be in no hurry, and insinuated, in a delicate way, that 
everything he possessed was at my command, and that I had nothing to 
do but speak if I wanted anything. 

By the advice of Mr. Wainwright, I was recommended to apply 
myself to private teaching, and, as a commencement, he procured me 
two or three pupils in the neighbouring town. The pursuit was, per- 
haps, the most congenial that could be selected for me, and, perhaps, the 
one that I was best qualified to follow with any chance of procuring a 
livelihood. So I accordingly acted upon his recommendation, with some 
three or four pupils at first, but in a few weeks I had upwards of a 
dozen upon my list, and the sum that I received from them quarterly 
altogether amounted, perhaps, to the salary of some fifth or sixth-rate 
clerk ; but I was nevertheless satisfied with it, since it saved me from 
being dependent upon Benington. 4 altered fortune had wrought 
within me a complete change, and my life, which before I had accounted 
of little value when surrounded with every comfort, became now an 
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object for whose maintenance I was determined to struggle with all the 
strength I possessed. 

aay days I took my leave of my kind friends, and proceeded to 
the ‘town that was henceforth to be the theatre of my action. At the 
kind solicitation of Benington, I however promised to return to the 
cottage every Saturday evening, and to spend ae with him. 
The ‘reader may surmise that the society of May — had some- 
thing to do with the willingness with which I accepted of his invitation, 
end in truth it was really so, for my attachment to her had grown un- 
consciously since the period of our interview in the garden, and what, 
perhaps, had tended still to strengthen it, was the belief that since my 
misfortunes, she seemed to take a more kindly interest in my concerns 
than she had done since my recovery from my illness. In short, I felt 
for the first time the passion of love, and, however it might terminate, I 
could not altogether withdraw myself from the spot where it had been 
first inspired. 

A considerable time passed away, and I continued to follow the 
humble avocation of a private teacher. I found a pleasure in existence 
which I had previously not experienced: my life was no longer mono- 
tonous, no longer wearisome. Ambition took possession of me, and a 
desire to excel and succeed in the task which I had assigned myself 
aroused all my energies, and put all my faculties into full exercise. I 
had little time to brood over my misfortunes ; and instead of having any 
longer to contend with imaginary evils (the offsprings of a distempered 
mind), I found sufficient employment in encountering and subduing the 
real ones that were daily presenting themselves to me in formidable 
array. One after another fell beneath my persevering efforts, but I had 
no sooner conquered one than a fresh one arose in its place ; and so 
matters went on, but I am sure I was all the better for it. I ate well, 
I slept well, and, in a word, I for the first time became conscious of the 
real pleasures of existence, and only because I was made a participator 
in its evils. The Saturday nights I looked forward to with unfeigned 
pleasure, for then I eseaped from the smoky town, and was admitted 
again into the society of the kind friends who had done so much for me 
in my adversity. 

I remember during one of my visits I felt a little jaded in my spirits. 
Benington had gone out on some little business, and May and I were 
sitting in the little sitting-room together. As she was busy with her 
needle, I took up a book. I grew tired of it and threw it down again. 
May observed my movement, and said, 

“I think you are out of spirits, Mr. Melincourt,” 

‘“« Yes, indeed.” 

“ Are you unwell ?” 

“No.” 

“What is the cause ?” 

“Tf I were candid with you, and told you the truth, I fear you would 
think me mean-spirited after what has already passed.” 

“I can never entertain that opinion of you.” 

I drew my chair near to where she sat. : 

“On a previous occasion, .May, I told you the sentiments I felt 
towards yourself. ‘When I was im affluence I laid my fortune at your 
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feet, which, however, you did not deign to accept. I believed I should 
have been able to subdue the feelings that I then entertained, but time 
has convinced me to the contrary. My visits to your cottage must 
cease.” 

She did not speak. I took her hand, which she did not attempt to 
withdraw. 

«* Shall it be so ?” I said. 

She made no answer, but a slight pressure of the hand led me to 
believe that this time I was not unsuccessful. | 

“ Noble-hearted girl!” I mentally exclaimed; “when our fortunes 
were incompatible, you declined my hand, but now that they are more 
in unison, your former scruples no longer exist.” 

A few minutes elapsed before Benington returned, and those minutes 
were the most delicious that I have ever experienced in my life. I look 
back upon them still as the brightest in my existence, and sufficient of 
themselves to counteract the influence of the gloom with which adverse 
circumstances had then surrounded me. 

Four or five years passed away in the manner I have described. M 
marriage with May was deferred till something should present itself of a 
less precarious character than the profession to which I at this time 
applied myself. I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned, that when oni 
ton became aware of the intimacy that subsisted between his daug 
ter and myself, he offered no objection whatever to the alliance, but 
rather rejoiced, I believe, than otherwise at the prospects which such a 
union presented, though, for my part, I could not see that the old man 
had anything upon which to congratulate himself. It turned out, how- 
ever, differently from what I expected, though Benington could not, of 
course, have foreseen the circumstances that were to arise. 

A change of fortune, indeed, took place. The solicitor who had in- 
volved me in ruin, had found a refuge, it appeared, in America. In his 
exile, it would seem, some compunctious visitings of nature had occurred 


to him— 


Patri quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 


Before his death, which happened about the time I speak of, he had 
determined to restore me the whole of the property of which he had so 
unjustly deprived me. A letter conveying this satisfactory and unex- 

ted intelligence reached me in due course, but, however agreeable 
the intelligence was to myself, I regret to say that May received it with 
considerable misgivings, fearing probably that she was but ill qualified 
to move in that sphere which my new prospects suddenly opened out to 
us. I very soon silenced her apprehensions upon this point, and assured 
her that there was no sphere which she was not qualified to adorn with 
her grace, her beauty, and her humble accomplishments. 

There was but one thing wanting to my happiness, and that was the 
possession again of the family mansion and estate. Curious, however, to 
relate, both for some time (unknown to myself) had been advertised to be 
sold, the present proprietor having resolved to leave England, and pass 
the remainder of his days abroad. Benington and I, one day previously 
to treating for it, went to make an inspection of the farms, house, 
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unds, &c. The mansion and grounds we examined first, and our 
errand becoming known, we were soon joined by Mr. Wakinshaw, the 
gentleman then in possession. ‘The house was little altered since I left 
it, but the grounds von nn | took me by surprise by their beauty and 
the magnificent scenery which lay around them. 

“T think you have made great improvements in the grounds, Mr, 
Wakinshaw, since I was here. They are really beautiful, and I may say 
that you are in the very vicinity of Eden.” 

‘No, the grounds are exactly as you left them,” he answered. 

‘I cannot believe it, for I saw none of these beauties before.” 

‘« My dear sir,” interposed Benington, “ the grounds are not altered, 
it is you who are altered; you see them now with different eyes from 
what you were accustomed to regard them. You return to the family 
mansion with a sense of the blessings with which you were formerly en- 
dowed, and which you were unable to appreciate. I doubt not that 
e ing will now assume a different aspect.” 

The truth that Benington gave utterance to at once flashed across my 
mind, and, strange as it may seem, as we went over the farms, accom- 

nied by Wakinshaw, I saw beautiful landscapes, and valleys, and wood- 

d scenery, which I had passed hundreds of times before, but which I 
had never previously seen / 

The estate was bought and delivered once more into my own hands. 
On that eventful day, Benington said to me—and it was in answer to 
an application that I had shortly before made to him— 

a] add still further to your acquisitions: I give you this day my 
daughter ; and you will pardon me for saying that she will not be the 
least valuable of your possessions.” 

“ Tt shall be a day then of gifts, my friend,” I said. ‘One evil has 
been incidental to both our lots in life: you have wanted leisure, I em- 
ployment. I will give you the Marley-Hill Farm, which is very near 
our house, and is one of the most productive that I have ; that you shall 
farm rent-free during your lifetime. You will thus be in a state of com- 
petence, and have sufficient leisure to indulge the pursuits which are so 
congenial to your taste.” 

My friend was overpowered with gratitude, and could scarcely find 
language to convey to me the sense of his obligation. 

It will hardly be necessary to add that I was no longer a prey to those 
feelings which had so greatly afflicted me in youth. My adversity had 
taught me several things, and the countryman whom I assisted in ex- 
tricating his cart from the mud suggested to me that, in promoting the 
happiness, and in administering to the relief of others, I was in the most 
effectual way contributing to my own. I have acted upon his hint, and 
the days, I may further say, unlike those of old, are now far too short, 
and fly away far too swiftly and the only reason, I believe, for this, is 
because they are profitably and usefully spent. Who would ever have 
thought that the accomplished Arthur Melincourt, the under-graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, would have condescended to take a lesson 
from a cart-wheel ? 
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MONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST.* 


Tuts biography will be welcome to thousands to whom, familiar though 
they be with the name and character of Montaigne, his writings are a 
ed book. "The so-called “ reading world” is, in point of fact, mainly 
composed of such persons. They like to read about Montaigne, albeit 
they care not to read him. a talk of him, his essays, his egotism, 
his quasi-pyrrhonism, his books, his cat; but to study him in his self- 
rtraiture, in the very words of his mouth and meditations of his heart, 
is quite another matter. That they may talk all the more glibly, and, at 
second-hand, improve their acquaintance with him, such as it is, a con- 
nected biography such as the present is like to be largely in request. 

The author of it, Mr. Bayle St. John, has been occupied fifteen years, 
he tells us, in studying his subject, and procuring the necessary materials. 
He professes to have examined no less than the whole field of French 
literature of the sixteenth century for purposes of illustration and inter- 

retation. His avowed object has been, not merely to paint a moral and 
intellectual picture of those times, but strictly to elucidate the chronology 
and incidents of the life of Montaigne—his character, his literary and 
a intentions, his relations with contemporaries, the influences 
e received and imparted—to produce, in fact, a complete body of infor- 
mation, which may worthily serve as an introduction to the works of so 
remarkable a man. “I have endeavoured to describe the career of Mon- 
taigne from beginning to end, not in an antiquarian or bibliographical 
irit ; but in such a way as to throw light on the Essays, and prepare 
the student better to relish them.” The first chapter of this Ga 
phy appeared twelve years ago in Fraser’s Magazine. Since then the 
materials for a Life of Montaigne have been considerably multiplied, 
thanks to the minute researches of Dr. Payen (who, nevertheless, has de- 
clared any Life of Montaigne to be as yet impossible), of the very pains- 
taking M. Griin, and of MM. Léon Feugére, Brunet, Jubinal, and others 
—all of whom have been laid under contribution by Mr. St. John, as well 
as the more popular études by MM. Guizot, Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Philaréte Chasles—and the valuable histories of MM. Michelet and Henri 
Martin. 

We cannot say that new light has been thrown, to any noticeable ex- 
tent, on the life and character of the racy old Gascon by this his English 
biographer. Nor do we seem to come to nearly so close and enjoyable an 

uaintance with Master Michael in these sixty methodical chapters, as 
in his own desultory, digressive, omniumgatherum Essays. Mr. Bayle St. 
John is not the most genial of interpreters, notwithstanding his avowal 
of “ a personal affection for Montaigne,” and his apprehension of having 
consequently “ erred on the side of tenderness and credulity.” Not that 
he is a bit too much of the moral censor, rather the other way. But 
somehow Michael of the Mountain comes out more life-like in his own 
autobiographical fragments, than in the order and integrity of this bio- 
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graphical study. We like the original man better without the medium, 
et with every disposition to accredit the latter with its due meed of praise. 
We prefer Montagtdl egotism to Mr. St. John’s, and his Que s¢ais-je ? 
to the other’s dogmatical tone, and his antiquated gallicisms and gascon- 
isms to his biographer’s neologisms—if by that name we may call cer- 
tain peculiarities of diction which he habitually affects. Mr. St. John 
repeats, for instance, the phrase ‘“ataraxia’’ —telling us of “the somewhat 
painful ataraxia which,” it seems, “is his [Montaigne’s] principal cha- 
racteristic,” and of his “ yearning after that famous ataraxia, the mirage 
of philosophers” (1. pp. 131, 284). To that famous ataraxia may be 
added a certain “ volupty,” which is a new coinage in full and frequent 
currency :—as where Montaigne is described, on his own authority, as 
having “ no more, when young, missed perceiving vice in the midst of 
volupty than when old he missed the volupty in the vice.” It is our ill- 
fortune to miss the volupty of such a translation. Cicero is re-translated 
from Montaigne’s translation into saying: ‘“ I know what death and vo- 
lupty are.” We might be excused for not knowing what the latter is. 
Elsewhere Montaigne is made to ask, ‘“‘ What is Nature, Volupty,” &c.? 
And, on the score of Volupty, we too would join in the query. And 
again: “ I defended myself against volupty."* The English biographer 
might be called upon to do likewise. We hear too of a certain charge 
made by Dr. Payen and “ immediately attenuated by M. Griin” 
(II. 266), of the “ ecstasies and demonries’’ in the life of Socrates (284), 
of the Dutch being the first “to experiment in free institutions” (I. 205), 
and of the “ duplicit character” (I1. 309) of Henri Quatre. Nor can we 
admire a reiteration of the phrase “ of the same hidney,”t or such phra- 
seology as * persons whose position differences them most from other 
men,” ‘* expected to show off in high places,” &c. We must regard as 
mere slips of the pen such passages as “ There was a great cloak, a heir- 
loom in that family,” and “ I have never sent to a place of safety neither 
vessel of silver, nor title-deed, mor tapestry.” But Mr. St. John too evi- 
dently writes hastily at times, despite his fifteen years’ preparation, 
and his work would look more workmanlike were he less indifferent to 
surface-stains of this sort. Is it from haste, too, that he implies (I. 21) 
that Louis the Twelfth was the father of Francis the First? Why, again, 
should he misname one of a family which laid so much stress on names, 
where he says of Montaigne’s father that “ he is the type of the inimitable 
Thomas Shandy”? Toby we know, and Walter, and Tristram; and 
each of them is inimitable in his way ; but who is the inimitable Thomas ? 
Nor can we account Mr. St. John very happy in some of his criticisms 
and reflections. ‘I cannot refrain here,’’ he says, in his twenty-fifth 
chapter, “from giving a specimen of contemporary French criticism. M. 
St. Mare Girardin, mentioning the visit of Tasso, exclaims: ‘ Observe 
the caprices of posterity! When he came to see Ronsard and to ask his 
advice, he was only called Messer Torquato Tasso; and since then France 
has called him Le Zusse!’ Observe the caprices of posterity! Rome 
knew a Titus Livius, whom France has since called Tite Live!” As if 
this sarcasm in the least affected M. Girardin’s remark, which, the reader 
must needs see, is wholly misapprehended by Mr. St. John. Where is 





* Vol, i. p. 107; vol. ii. pp. 48, 276, 278, t Vol. i. pp. 24, 111-12; ii. 23. 
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the parallel between Titus Livius becoming Tite Live, and plain Messer 
Torquato Tasso becoming Lr Zasse? The question turns not on a mu- 
tilated proper name, but on the significant prefix accorded by posterity 
to the Tasso of all time. 

Other examples might be given with a similar tendency ; indicative of 
hasty assumption or carelessness in expression. But this is ungracious 
work, and the book, as a whole, has a value which objections of this kind 
will not go very far todamage. The portraiture it poets of Montaigne 
is not partial or one-sided, as in numbers of critical studies it too mani- 
festly is. Mr. St. John is alive to the faults of his precursors in this 
respect, and does not fail to see in the Montaigne of Pascal and Male- 
branche an esprit fort of the seventeenth century—in the Montaigne of 
Voltaire and his school, a scoffer—in the Montaigne of Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Emerson himself—in the Montaigne of Dr. Payen, the property of 
Dr. Payen—and in the Montaigne of M. Griin, a Préfet of the Gironde. 
He sees how many have been content to take a portion of Montaigne for 
Montaigne himself. ‘ For my part, I feel an uncertainty about some of 
his doctrines, which I should with regret see displaced by absolute con- 
viction, When a definite critical conviction is formed, it is often put 
aside and allowed to grow rusty. Doubt keeps the mind active... . .« 
Morally and philosophically . . .. it isa venturesome task to judge any 
man in the last resort; and after some years’ communion with a professed 
doubter, I have learned to doubt my infallibility as a critic.” Neverthe- 
less, the salient features of his sceptical master are presented in bold and 
lively relief, by the dubious disciple. Mr. St. John’s reading of the ge- 
neral character of Montaigne is, in fact, nearer to the mark, more exempt 
from distortion, exaggeration, and suppression, than almost any with 
which we are acquainted. 

A considerable portion of the first volume is occupied with an account 
of La Boétie, upon which the biographer, full of sympathy with his 
theme, has bestowed more abundant pains. ‘This is one of the most in- 
teresting sections of the work, though we may demur to some of the views 
propounded, which will supply the French critics with matter for contro- 
versy, if they care to take it up. A fuller account of Mademoiselle de 
Gournay might have been desired : as far as it goes, the story of her life 
is pleasantly told, and with a kindly appreciation of her generous devo- 
tion. Several chapters are well bestowed on an analysis of the Journal 
of Montaigne’s Travels in Germany and Italy, which has found but few 
readers in this country. Mr. St. John undertakes a rapid sketch of it, 
pausing every now and then to give specimens of the kind of observations 
Montaigne thought it important to record. The Journal itself was partly 
kept by an attendant, who wrote sometimes ‘‘ out of his own head,” and 
in his own words, but more commonly from his master’s dictation. Mr. 
St. John calls it somewhat uncouth reading, full of most minute details 
on the progress and symptoms of the traveller’s disease—that “ worst of 
all diseases,” Montaigne himself pronounces it, “ the most senseless, the 
most painful, the most mortal, and the most irremediable,” of which 
his father died, and from which he was now acutely suffering—the 
stone. What his biographer regards as really noteworthy, however, in 
this Journal, is its freedom from narrow nationalism—its impartiality of 
tone, “so different from that adopted now-a-days, even by the more liberal 
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and enlightened Frenchman, as soon as he passes his frontier ;”—its free- 
dom from assumed superiority, boasting, and impertinence ; and the calm, 
equable, almost indifferent way in which it sets down facts—an impar- 
tiality indeed so great, that Montaigne’s “ ignorant secretary absolutely 
mistook it for hatred towards his own country.” The traveller passed 
through Meaux in 1580, visited Espernai, Vitri, and Domremy—where 
he learned that the “ descendants of Joan of Arc” had received letters of 
nobility, and inspected the emblazoned front of the house where she was 
born—the nunnery at Poussay, the nuns of which were allowed to enter- 
tain honourable suitors—the baths at Plombiéres, where for ten days to- 
he bathed, gossiped, and “ enjoyed himself” considerably —the 
convent at Remiremont, then in the excitement of an election for abbess 
—the deep silver mines at Bossan—and so across the border into foreign 
lands. At Basle, Montaigne admired the workmanship in iron, the clocks 
to the churches, the tiles with which roofs and floors were covered, and the 
lain on the stoves. He admired, too, the cookery, especially of fish— 
the delicate wines, and the fresh-water lobsters: here, too, he took note 
of the first smoke-jacks he had ever seen in use—of the custom of eating 
horseradish with roast meat, of letting servants eat at table with their 
masters, and of the guests washing their hands at a little spout in the 
corner of the room. “ But they cared more for their dinners than for 
anything else,” and had bed-chambers as mean as their dining-rooms were 
superb—no curtains to the bed, three or four beds side by side in the 
same room, no chimneys, no means of making a fire except in the public 
room, no wooden shutters over the glass, and, worst of all, dirty sheets 
on the beds. At Baden he found magnificent hotels, one of which fed 
three hundred mouths daily : he admired the broad open streets, the 
painted outsides of the houses, and the handsome fountains. The people 
of the country, he says, sat all day long in the water eating and drinking ; 
their stupidity he sets down as something remarkable. Passing thence 
he saw the cataracts of the Rhine—came to Constance, where he was 
lodged “very badly” at the Eagle, the landlord of which he stigmatises 
as a specimen of “ German freedom and barbarian pride”—studied sec- 
tarianism at Lindau—discussed sacramental theology at Isne—inspected 
miraculous relics at Augsburg—played the courtier at Innspruck—exa- 
mined the new church at Trent, afl: its “‘ marvellous organ adorned with 
automata”—ate snails and truffles at Rovero—grumbled at the absence of 
architectural and female beauties in the churches at Verona—rambled 
through the “long and ugly” streets of Padua—and at Venice hired a 
gondola for his use night and day, and used it with a will, at both seasons. 
At Ferrara he was fretted by fussy officials about passports and bills of 
health, kissed the hands of the duke, Alfonzo d’Este, went to see the bust 
of Ariosto, and visited Tasso in prison. At Florence he found fewer 
pretty women than anywhere else in Italy, complained of lodgings, and 
cooking, and hard beds, and want of linen, and bad wines, and dirty 
earthenware. Thence passing through Sienna and Montefiascone, he 
came to Rome, where he lodged at the sign of the Bear—paying twenty 
écus a month for three handsome bedrooms, with a sitting-room, pantry, 
stable, and kitchen, with firing and cook included. 
He had a copious and curious list of grievances to prefer at first against 
the Eternal City. “First, the houses were insecure against theft, and 
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le who arrived with a large sum were obliged to deposit it at a 
= ote second, to walk out at night was not safe; third, a General 
of the Cordeliers had just been removed and imprisoned for preaching in 
a = vague manner, in a of the Pope and his cardinals, against 
the idleness and pomp of the prelates of the Church ; fourth, that his 
trunk had been minutely searched at the Customs, whereas in other 
Italian cities this was a mere formality ; fifth, that all books found in his 
baggage were taken away to be examined, which was done so slowly that 
a man in a hurry might consider them lost ; and that, moreover, they 
were so exclusive, that a Prayer-book of Paris, not of Rome, seemed ex- 
clusive, as did some German books written against heresy, because the 
errors combated were mentioned in them. Montaigne notes that in all 
Germany he found no book in his possession forbidden.” He duly 
attended the Pope’s mass at St. Peter’s, and kissed the Pope’s scarlet- 
slippered foot. He studied Rome at large, with maps and a by night, 
and a guide (who soon became superfluous) by in He witnessed a 
public execution, and the “ most ancient religious ceremony” of circum- 
cision, and the exorcism of a devil by whom a notary was possessed. He 
visited the Vatican library, saw the Veronica (“a face of a sombre and 
obscure colour, in a square like a great mirror”), and the “ lance-head ”’ 
in a crystal bottle. He made his pilgrimage to the miraculous shrine of 
Loretto; and anon he returned hastily into Tuscany by way of Fano 
and Urbino. The baths at Della Villa detained him for some time, till 
news arrived of his election as Mayor of Bordeaux, which brought him 
home again at a rather quick pace, vid Milan, Turin, and Chambery,— 
reaching Montaigne itself at the close of November, 1581, after an 
absence of nearly eighteen months. 

The two periods of his mayoralty, his conduct during the plague of 
1585, his journey to Paris, his imprisonment in the Bastille, his — 
with Henri IV., his intimacy with Charron and Marie de Gournay, his 
final retirement, last illness, and death,—are topics the least familiar to 
those who know Montaigne only in and by his ones and these con- 
stitute the subject of Mr. St. John’s closing chapters, certainly not the 
least interesting of the series, and related with spirit to the last. The 
work is illustrated, we should add, with several excellent engravings, of 
real value as aids to the text,—including an admirable portrait of Mon- 
taigne (copied from the original painting on wood, in the possession of 
Dr. Payen), and sketches of the Interior of Montaigne’s Library, his 
Chateau, his far-famed Tower, and his house at Bordeaux. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Plymouth, June, 1853. 

On leaving Keeling Islands we proceeded to the Mauritius, and reached 
the harbour of Port Louis, the capital of that hilly island, on the 14th of 
March. But few of the numerous lovely places we had visited during 
our diversified voyage have made a more pleasing impression upon me 
than this island. At a distance we saw the bold summits of the lofty 
hills shooting up towards the white clouds that spread like a shining veil 
over the island; as we came nearer we could discern the lower lands, 
and lastly the cultivated fields stretching from the hilly ridges down to 
the sea-shore, fertile plantations, churches, and villages. But when we 
had doubled the long northern promontory, and the little island displayed 
itself in all its majestic beauty, 1 was forced to acknowledge that none of 
the rapturous descriptions I had read of the Isle of France seemed to 
have been overdrawn. 

Directly before us stood the pleasant-looking town, with its houses and 

ens, at the opening to a valley formed by the piles of hills that lay 
immediately behind the town, and stretched forth two arms, with which, 
as it were, to encompass Port Louis. Above the numerous peaks that 
arose from that mountain ridge, towered the lofty La Pouce, together 
with the so often painted and so well known Petter Botte, on whose 
conical summit a single enormous rock rests like a crown. In the north 
is situated the fertile and densely populated Pompelmous district ; while, 
in the south, the island ends in steep, barren cliffs. But between these 
and the hills which overhang Port Lonis is an extensive plain, rising 
with a gentle slope from the shore to the middle of the island, and pre- 
senting the same fertile, smiling aspect as the country towards the north. 
The whole landscape, in short, is replete with the most harmonious and 
picturesque combinations of bold hills, deep, verdant valleys, and luxuri- 
ant fields, where mankind have erected their dwellings, and enjoy in 
peace the fruits of their labours. 

The harbour of Port Louis is certainly not large, but it is well pro- 
tected by nature against tempestuous seas and the destructive hurricanes 
which rage in certain months. Two banks jut out beyond the entrance 
to the harbour, and form a narrow channel, through which the almost 
circular basin is reached, where the shipping lie in safety. The town is 
regularly built, and its pretty-looking houses are surrounded by gardens. 
With the exception of Batavia, I have seen no town where a taste for 
ornamental gardening is so prevalent as here. Open places, with aque- 
ducts and wells, are found in abundance, and as they are all shaded by 
fine trees, they give a cool and charming appearance to the town. There 
are abundance of shops of all kinds; and when one sees haberdashers’ 
shops filled with the most fashionable goods, booksellers’ shops with the 
newest literary works, magazines overflowing with all the industrial pro- 
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duets of Europe, and elegantly dressed ladies making purchases in them, 
one fancies one’s self transplanted to some favourite city of our old Europe, 
and the impression becomes stronger on hearing the French language 
from all lips. Among the public buildings I must mention the Museum, 
which, though not extensive, is interesting to a stranger as having a 
collection of all the natural productions of Mauritius, and most of those 
of Madagascar, especially as regards botany. The superintendent, Mr. 

jer, is a scientific man of the first rank, who has done great service to 
general knowledge by his researches into the Flora and the Fauna of this 
groupof islands. I spent.in his learned society the few hours I could spare 
from my excursions. ‘There are two other public buildings which I must 
not pass over in silence, the one dedicated to pleasure, the other to utility 
—they are the theatre and the provision-market. The former is asome- 
what insignificant-looking stone building, where a French troupe of 
actors perform operas and dramas; the other is a place to which I have 
seen no parallel, except, perhaps, at Sydney. In large, clean sheds, with 
roofs supported by pillars, were to be seen for sale meat of all sorts, not 
raw, but cooked ; coffee ready for use, and other articles prepared for 
immediate consumption. Farther on lay, piled up, a quantity of fine 
fruit. But it was not the commodities, or the places where they were 
sold, which alone drew attention, the numerous black vendors of the 
various articles attracted particular observation; not, however, on account 
of their beauty, for it would be impossible to imagine uglier women. 
The hair round the crown of the head was painted red; in one nostril 
were fastened rings with all sorts of bobs dangling from them, and in the 
ears large ornaments, to which were attached chains and rings, which at 
the slightest motion jingled loudly. The arms were adorned with thiek 
silver bracelets, and the fingers, excepting the thumb, with silver rings ; 
the toe next the great toe had also its ring. Add to all this the strange 
figures tattooed on the arms, breast, and legs, the bright and many- 
coloured costume, prineipally of flaming red or flaunting yellow——the 
peculiar countenance, and the jumble of French with the languages of 
Africa, and you may fancy that such a representative of the fair sex was 
really a curiosity. 

Here was to be found on one side the elegant houses of the Europeans, 
the sprightly French language, the military music ringing through the 
streets, European gardens, shops, dresses, and amusements, and on the 
other side the blending of so many nationalities from India and Africa, 
the ugly dwellings of these races at one end of the town, their poor but 
at the same time picturesque costumes, and their peculiar language and 
gesticulation—it was difficult at first to determine whether, at Port Louis, 
one was in an Oriental or a European town. But upon a closer investi- 
gation the European element seemed to prevail; for the speedy com- 
munication with Paris and London, the commercial intercourse with these 
places, the post, which either by the Cape or by Suez and Aden brings 
such regular news from Europe, seemed to draw the Mauritius nearer to 
home, especially to those who, like ourselves, had come from the free and 
uneivilised ocean-islands to a country where everything spoke of the inr 
fluence of mental cultivation and good breeding. é' 

All this was very. pleasing, yet my greatest enjoyments were away 
from the town, == the felds and the hills, Our short stay of oily 
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three days forbade any distant excursions or minute researches. I had 
not, therefore, much choice in the views that I saw or the collections that 
made. On one of these days, I ascended the mountain ridge to see 
could be found in the woods that clothed its summit and its sides, 
a most laborious ramble of several hours I reached a height, from 
which the view of the harbour in the distance, the town and the wide- 
stretched plains below, and the mountain peaks by my side, would have 
been a source of great enjoyment, but for a sudden torrent of rain which 
absolutely drenched me in a very few minutes. Such a tremendous 
shower-bath is quite an extinguisher to any enthusiast’s hopes of making 
discoveries under the free canopy of heaven. Dejected and dripping with 
water, I hastened down the other side of the hill, where the path often 
led close by the side of gaping abysses, and reached at length the exten- 
sive plain which lies there, and occupies the centre of the island. It is 
almost circular in form, is about from three hundred to four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and is surrounded by hills, which, like a 
mighty barrier, skirt the shores of the island. The climate there is, con- 
sequently, more agreeable ; that is to say, more temperate and equable, 
less e to storms and hurricanes, and offers a pleasant abode to 
those who seek health and quiet amidst pure fresh air. 

Having at the house of an hospitable Creole obtained every refresh- 
ment and comfort after the disasters of the preceding day, we ascended 
the mountain again the following morning. ‘Trees with magnificent 
flowers and shining leaves, ferns resembling palms, sweetly scented 
orchidee on the fields and on the stumps of trees, with many other new 
beauties belonging to the riches of Flora, surrounded me, and made me 
quite forget the toil of the ascent—indeed, I felt a positive pleasure in 
crawling up to the top. 

Though at this moment I am tossing on the waves off the southern 
coast of Africa, in thought I am standing on yonder hill, and gazing over 
the Isle of France. Around the lovely little island rolls a sea, which, 
even though it may be rough and foaming, from that distance looks calm 
and smooth. Bordering the shores of the oval island I see rising a range 
of hills, with several sharp needle-like peaks. Below me stretches a 
smiling landscape—fertile fields, houses, churches, country roads, and 
rivers, that bring freshness to all around. In the almost vanishing depths 
on the other side I descry Port Louis, with its charming environs, and 
nearly at my side—so near that I feel as if I could climb up to it—rises, 
amidst other pinnacles, the celebrated pile Petter Botte, that seems, 
like a frowning Titan, about to hurl against the heavens the gigantic 
rock it bears upon its head. 

Who has ever at any time mentioned the name of the Isle of France 
without recalling with a sigh the history of Paul and Virginia? In this 
charming romance, Bernardin de St. Pierre has sketched with a master- 
hand all the luxuriant beauty which nature here displays; and his little 
book has, perhaps, more than anything else, contributed to make the 
name of this island famous; therefore strangers never omit to seek out 
the spot which may remind them of what they felt when first they read 
the narrative of these two children’s pure and naive affection, and of their 
unfortunate fate, which was not unlike that of the flowers that spring and 


die upon their grave. 
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How often do we not find in life our expectations deceived! We long 
after some object in the distance, and devote to it our brightest thoughts 
—but on approaching it the mask falls off, and the paltry, prosaic reality 
reveals itself. The poetical in life flies like an illusion when you seek to 
grasp it with your hands. Happy they who allow themselves to be con- 
tented with dreams and expectations ! 

Thus it was in this instance. I remember well, even now, with what 
emotion I read these glowing pictures of the waving palms—the water- 
fall’s silver foam, the hill’s dark shadows, and the ocean’s billows—and 
how passionately I wished that I might one day be able to wander 
amidst these wee. fair scenes! Alas! I have stood among them as 
a cold spectator, for all around me bore the stamp of decay, and the 

rosaic whisper was dinned into my ear, “ This history of Paul and 
Virginia was an imaginary mon ihoy never existed.” The mansion 
and the gardens belonged formerly to one of the richest families in Port 
Louis, and then everything was kept in the best order; but, unluckily, 
the property fell into the hands of a fool, who squandered all that he had 
himself, and all that he could borrow. The flowers withered, the trees 
became rotten, the hedges ran wild, and Paul and Virginia’s grave was 
shown for money! There will soon be no vestige of it ! 

Notwithstanding the warmth of feeling with which Bernardin de St. 
Pierre took the part of the slaves, it is said—and the inhabitants of the 
island could not forgive him for the duplicity—that his kindness and com- 

ion were only in declamation, for that during his residence there he 
showed himself the harshest and most unmerciful master that could be to 
his slaves. Was this truth or slander? It is impossible for me to de- 
cide. But thus was the veil rent asunder, behind which one seemed to 
discern perfection—and that which has warmed the heart is either a 
m or—a lie. 

We sailed on the 18th of March, and the frigate cast anchor in Josel 
Bay, without having encountered anything remarkable on our voyage, 
except, indeed, that we made a disagreeable acquaintance with one of 
the storms that render these seas so dangerous. 

I have now to relate to you our sojourn at the Cape, our visit to St. 
Helena, our latest ploughing of the Mare ArLanricoM, and our return 
to Europe. 

The 9th of April, on one of the loveliest days that could be, even in 
that charming climate, we lauded at Table Bay. In the dazzling sun- 
shine was traced against the dark blue heavens the remarkable outline 
of Cape Town, which lay before us, with its background of three gigantic 
hills, in the centre of which the well-known Table Mountain—3500 feet 
high—arose with its grey, naked sides towards the skies. These lofty 
hills enclosed a semicircular empty space, which, near the precipitous 
hill-sides, wore a greyish-blue aspect, owing to the forests of the gigantic 
Protea Argentea, but at some distance from them it took a more 

leasing tone, for groves of trees, with gayer foliage, were planted there ; 
and still further off were entered the smiling regions of vineyards and 
gardens, behind which appeared the pretty town, with its houses and 
churches. 

To the left, covered with quicksands and salt-pits of stagnant water, 
stretched an apparently almost interminable barren plain towards the 
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‘horizon, upon which were traced the bluish outlines of a cham of hills 
-with many "peaks. To the right, behind the three hills before mentioned 
as forming @ background to'Cape Town, towered one mass of rock above 
the other, ranning m a long mountain chain—divided sometimes by deep 
ravines—towards the south, until the dast cliff plunged ape as 
it were, into the sea, and formed the barrier between the Indian the 
Atlantic Oceans—the Cape of ‘Storms, or of Good Hope. 

‘Such is a picture of South Africa as it strikes the eye of a beholder. 
"The rich, handsome town lay lovingly embraced by the mountain giants 
which have stood there since the day of the Creation and seen so many 
‘thousands of human beimgs away: first the wild, free, swarthy abon- 
gines, then the white, y-of-gain, new settlers, with their ships and 
their restless minds, until the hands of strangers laid the foundation of 
that town which now reposes in safety by the side of the immense ocean 
over which ‘the inhabitants of other lands boldly hasten to place that 
‘capital, which not only increases the commerce of the world, but is the 
‘means of enlightenment and refinement. 

Yes, Town is now one of those spots upon the earth to which 
many bright and many sad recollections are attached, and where 
proofs have been given of the power of the higher over the.weaker. It 
was the discovery of this spot that transformed into reality all the golden 
dreams about the splendours and treasures of Asia that the imagination 
had pictured to itself from the times of the greyest antiquity ; it was here 
that nation after nation set themselves down to keep a look-out upon 
India ; here, that so many found an early grave—others, success in life ; 
the intelligent race expelled here the dark ones—alas ! with the bloody 
weapous which civilisation has too often wielded; here one great power 
after another fought to win the arid little mountain speck, where now, far 
away from home, everything is to be found that European ingenuity and 
social life in Europe have invented and ean exhibit as proofs of the high 
degree to which improvement has been carried in our time. 

The frigate remained in Table Bay until the 20th of April. That bay 
is in form like a wide sack, on one side bounded by Cape Town, on the 
other by a sandy shore, behind which higher and lower ridges of moun- 
tains run parallel to the coast. A number of sea-birds, and of fish as- 
cending to the surface, give life to the broad expanse of water, and farther 
up ‘the bay the picture becomes still more animated with the quantity of 
ships which seek shelter in that harbour, one of the best that can be. 
At the entrance to Table Bay lies Bobben Island, an islet that was for- 
merly appropriated asa place of safe-keeping for the criminals of the 
colony. It is now used as a retreat for the insane, but is so barren and 
dreary-looking, that it seems little calculated as an abode to soothe de- 
epair or enliven melancholy. 

Cape Town, as I before remarked, is a handsome city, pleasant to the 
eye, with its alleys of oak and other trees that are planted in the streets. 
‘The houses have two quite different characters. Many show distinct 
traces of that older time when Dutch taste and Dutch customs ruled all. 
With the gable-ends turned towards the street, with additions built upon 
the root, with ornamented, often painted walls, they look as venerable as 

table old matrons in new-washed and stiffly starched holiday attire. 
again, are built in the English fashion, and look dike little sand- 
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stone palaces, that are uniform’ in their architecture. Thus they stand, 
side by side, very unlike, yet all handsome and comfortable. 

There are a number of churches here, for religious freedom, in the 
midest aceeptation of the term, prevails, and sects of all denominations 
and all kinds have their con tions and meeting-houses. Many of 
the meeting-houses and ‘aenlies are handsome buildings. Nor is thesb 
any want of official public buildings, or of public places. When one 
— over the extensive sandy environs, the burnt-up plains, and naked 

ills, which encompass Cape Town, it looks, with its green enclosures 
and shady walks, like an enchanting little oasis in the desert. In the 
centre of the town lies a large place with verdant alleys, formed by em- 
bowering lofty trees, and hither in the cool evening hours flock crowds 
of people, among whom, however, amidst all their strange variety, are 
not to be found such a mixture of races as in Batavia, or some of the 
larger commercial towns of India. 

I made an excursion in an omnibus to a distance of several miles from 
the town. There is nothing to be said but that the country was of the 
most monotonous, wearisome character possible, with trees of the nature 
of reeds, plants that grow in sand, and great masses of heaths, But 
sterile as was the ground, and poor as was the vegetation, as if the god- 
dess of flowers disdained to smile upon that region, during the months of 
September, October, and November the arid tract would be transformed 
into blooming plains, covered with a carpet of such rich beauty that only 
those who are acquainted with the Cape plants in hothouses could form 
any idea of the magnificence then displayed. 

About the twilight hour—if that term can be used in a climate where 
the darkness of night immediately and suddenly succeeds to the bright 

of day—we reached the little town of Stellenbosch, where I re- 
mained for two days, in order to search among the neighbouring hills fer 
what the period of the year might present of flowering plants. The 
town or village had quite an old-fashioned Dutch look. From the 
nearest hills a view was obtained, which deserves to be described, as it 
afforded an idea of the appearance of the whole of that part of the 
country. In the background, stretching away into the distance as far as 
the eye could discern ef the unknown and mystical South Africa, nothing 
was visible but chains of lofty hills with wild, grotesque-looking, jagged 
peaks, upon which snow lies during the winter season, but which, at the 
time I saw them, were gay and bare. Extensive table-lands and eonfined 
ravines were intermingled with them, and gave variety to the romantic 
mountain scene, which was wanting in nothing but wood and verdure. 
In the foreground lay the whole rocky peninsula, which, like a narrow 
triangle covered with upright points, ran from Cape Town far out in the 
sea towards the south. The centre of the panorama was filled up by 
Table Bay, with its walls of cliffs, upon which Table Mountain stands 
like a mighty adamantine castle, flanked by two gigantic sentry-boxes, 
and from whence the mountain ridge stretches in a southern direction to 
the extreme end of the well-known promontory of the Cape of Good 
Hope. One side of the peninsula is washed by the waves of False Bay, a 
deep, wide gulf, whose shores on the east and west are guarded by steep, 
lofty masses of rock, within which the country is low and sandy as at 
Table Bay. Between these two immense gulfs—False Bay and Table 
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Ba isa tongue of land of about twenty English miles in breadth, 
from the collection of hills which form the Table Mountain and its 

as far as the hills near Stellenbosch, nothing meets the eye 

but an extensive, monotonous plain, covered with quicksands, from which 
all vegetation and life appeared to be banished, for the time being at 


The whole of this panorama, lofty and extended though it may be, is 
uniform and wearisome to look at. It has altogether such a desolate 

ce, that one wonders, on gazing at that cheerless sand and these 
a hills, how any set of people could have dreamed of establishing 
themselves here to seek their fortune and improve their prospects in life. 
One fancies—perhaps without reasonable grounds—that the rest of 
Africa must exhibit a similar desert. And for the possessions of such 
regions have men fought throughout two centuries! Is it to enrich 
with blood these sandy wastes ? 

On my return from Stellenbosch, whence I brought a valuable addi- 
tion to my collection, I passed two delightful days at the country house 
of our consul, and afterwards made an excursion to the far-famed Con- 
stantia. I have already mentioned that a chain of hills runs from the 
Table Mountain down to the headland of the Cape of Good Hope. 
About the centre of this many-peaked mountain ridge is a flattened-look- 
ing hill, upon the lower declivity of which lie the various places which 

in common the name of Constantia. My visit was to the original 
Constantia, now called “ Great Constantia.” One passed through an 
alley of oak-trees to the town, which is built in the Dutch style, and 
behind which the storehouses for the celebrated wine were situated. I 
was received with much courtesy by the proprietor, conducted to the 
wine vaults, and requested to taste the different sorts. The places where 
the real Constantia grows lie to the east, and the peculiarity which pro- 
duces these grapes may be sought partly in the situation of these places, 

ly in the quality of the soil, and on the moisture from the hills which 
is found there. 

It has been tried to procure the same sort of wine in other directions, 

but those who have attempted this have never yet succeeded in obtaining 
the oo flavour and taste which make Constantia so rare and so 
much admired. 
In the greater part of the colony a variety of wines are produced, from 
the lighter French wines to the strongest Madeira and sherry. But 
these wines, which are known under the name of Cape wine, are not 
held in high estimation, nor are they high in price. ‘Their inferiority is 
owing to a defect in the manufacture rather than to any fault in the 
grapes themselves ; the strictness of the numerous government enact- 
ments is also a disadvantage to them. 

We left the Cape on the 20th of April, and, after a pleasant voyage 
of ten days, we saw, on the Ist of May, the rock of St. Helena shooting 
up from the sea. 

The island looks at a distance like a mighty fortress with bastions and 
towers, fixed there in the ocean solely for the purpose of checking the 
fury of the waves, The next morning we cast anchor at James Town, the 
only town in the island, and here we had a good opportunity of taking 
® view of the whole historical rock, for a rock it is in the strictest sense 
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of the word. Lofty, steep, rocky walls arise on all sides, the one clump 
of hills standing close to the other, separated only by deep narrow 
ravines. ll tell a tale of wild convulsions at the time when these 
masses were formed ; now, all looks cold and hostile. Not a blade of 

not a green spot is to be seen upon the hard stone, and the white 
ome of the billows, far, far below, as they dash against the solid rock, is 
the only variety in the greyish brown, sad hue in which all else is 
enveloped. It is only by chance the eye lights upon a few traces of 
human beings and active nature, which appear far off amidst the deep 
valleys, or upon the highest pinnacle of the hills, which is crowned by 
some fine pine-trees, though they are generally concealed by clouds. 
From the place where our frigate lay, we had a particularly good view of 
the island. Immediately in front of us was the opening to one of these 
narrow but very deep valleys, or rather abysses, which in many of the 
bays wind like the coast, and there widen a little. On the gentle slope 
of this valley lay the little town, with its white buildings and small green 
gardens, which formed a pleasing contrast to the ugly naked rocks, on 
whose sides and summits numerous fortifications called to remembrance 
that period when this little island was only a great state prison, selected 
for its security and solitude, and where cannon-balls could keep at a dis- 
tance every inquisitive stranger. Its whole appearance was anything but 
pleasing, yet it afforded an additional proof of the endless variety in 
which the forms of nature clothe themselves ; and it spoke eloquently 
likewise of that all-subduing human mind which could control itself even 
in the midst of darkness and desolation. 

As the frigate remained here two days, I was able not only to visit the 
town and to make a pilgrimage to those ever-to-be-remembered — 
already so often described, Napoleon’s prison and grave, but also to 
traverse more than one of the deep inland valleys, ascend the lofty 
mountains in the centre of the island, and wander over the table-lands to 
the east and west. I shall now give you a brief account of these excur- 
sions, taking care not to be too diffuse upon a subject which has been 
often a million times better treated, but which, however, will always retain 
its powerful interest while history itself exists. 

1 have mentioned the situation of James Town at the opening of a 
deep valley. Its appearance is easily described. Immediately above the 
surf-beaten shore, which to the right and left disappears beneath the pre- 
cipitous frowning rocks that descend into the very sea itself, and which 
shows in the centre but for the space of a few hundred feet—a wall of 
sand—lies the town, locked in by fortifications on the side towards the 
sea, consisting of a deep moat, ramparts bristling with cannon and 
mortars, and above these a still higher wall, likewise presenting a threat- 
ening aspect. You pass through a lofty and well-guarded gateway, and 
find yourself in the only open place in the town, which is surrounded by 
@ neat garden, a pretty church, an hotel, and some well-built private 
houses. A short street leads upwards from this, and at a little distance 
divides itself in two, of which the one to the left ascends the hill towards 
the north side of the island, and that on the right, which is extremely 
long, extends to the utmost extremity of the town, higher up the valley, 
and from thence to the opposite, or southern end of the island, In that 


street is situated the barracks of the military, which, however, are by no 
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i English colonies. this street is planted 
: nian fren." hot a tolerably good-sized 
to the but so little space is left by the hills, 
trees. The :houses on the lower part of the town have a comfortable 
English lock. To the eastward, on the contrary, they look like the 
eee eat ton ane but the 
prices of goods are shamefully hi ames Town is a 
uninteresting of which there is really Sstileto ihe aord emnapt thet 
itis fortified. ‘The number of its inhabitants is reckoned to be 
mbout three thousand. Many —_— are to be found here who have 
been rescued from slave ships by English men-of-war, and sent hither to 
lead free indeed, but most miserable lives. 

Here, as in ‘the South, a stranger is struck by the fine 

cof the | females. There is an elasticity in their gait, a 

ity in-all their movements, a grace by which the eye is involun- 

‘fasei and to these attractions is added a lively, unembarrassed 

manner, which is extremely pleasing. The Europeans I saw here had all 

an-air-of resigned dejection, as if they were quite dispirited, which was 
not surprising in such a dull abode as St. Helena. 

Qn «my journey to the celebrated Longwood, where Napoleon was 
kept-a prisoner, I took the road to the left. It was mostly cut out of the 
steep rocks of lava, and stretched, in a zigzag course, along the sharp 
side of the hill, which was barricaded down to the ocean beneath by an 
adamantine wall. When I had laboured up the worst part of the ascent 
to where ‘the green spots began to show themselves, I was compen- 
satedifor my trouble by the sight I obtained in looking backwards. I 
beheld, :as in the prospective of a bird's-eye view, from an elevation of two 
thousand feet above the sea, our handsome Lugénie reposing proudly 
ameonga number of merchant vessels at the foot of the bare, inhospitable- 
looking ‘hills, from whose every peak and projection the numerous fortifi- 
cations exhibited their defensive or threatening cannon, and around whieh 
paths in all directions wound like white threads. I could see, incarcerated 
asiit were in the narrow valley below, the town, with its white houses, 
amt. its, at that distance, Lilliputian-looking inhabitants, and the green 
gardens, ‘making such a pleasing contrast to the greyish black, hard rocks, 
on which er a few straggling cacti. It was by no means a pretty, 
but yet certamly a peculiar, view. 

ad TT & fell in here with a good-natured negro, who was driving 
his donkeys back from the town, whither he had carried fruit in the morn- 
ing from an estate in the neighbourhood of Longwood. As may be sup- 
posed, I-entered into conversation with my new guide, and amused him 
with some account of our large ship, after which he related to me the 
history of his:childhood on the coast of Africa, where he had been sold 
his own:telatives; how shockingly he had been treated on board the 
;‘how an English cruiser had taken it, and made him free, and how 

he had settled here—was married and had a young family. It was quite 
a little romance, the interest of which was heightened by the expressive 
gestures of my swarthy companion, and served to beguile the fatigue of 
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Rm mR the yeecooh and 1 
beneath, but up there ture was mild, t 
refreshed wet I wandered ams the pine w Prem 
plants w reminded me of European cee We e 
House,” a kind of hotel, which, seen from the , looks 

as if it were enthroned high up on the crowning summit of the island, 
and whose sign, on which Napoleon is depicted in an imperial attitude, 
eer a oT flaming red cheeks, as if he were blushing at 

reminded me of the honoured ground on which I was 
treading TE oF wr eee tee a 

‘be believed possible that the same St. Helena, which 
Seeateceictiedoguashehaeg and frightful, could show such lovely spots 
as met the eye up yonder. Before me rose the sky-high mountain-tops, 
not naked and dark, like the rocks on the shore, but ——p in luxuriant 
green verdure, which almost imparted to them a t appearance. 
Neat white houses lay grouped upon the heights like bold outposts, and 
amidst the red-tinted ridges wound deep valleys, watered by small 
Tivulets, over which weeping-willows were sadly bending, as if even now, 
‘at this day, lamenting what had been the destiny of St. Helena. 

Just at this spot, from whence I was gazing on the beautiful 
around, sme s sepulchral valley opened at some depth beneath my 
‘feet, that universally known Longwood, where the great emperor, the 
eagle, the stroke wo ewes taba wing had been heard by an entire 
world, imprisoned im a narrow cage, had pined away and died. The 

has obtained its name from a small woodland tract which was 
formerly to be found there; now it was only a sterile, monotonous 
surface, dotted here and there with a few miserable trees, and covered 
with a thin layer of earth. On the western slope were to be seen some 
well cultivated fields, enclosed by aloes and cactus hedges ; lower down 
in the valley were some solitary gardens, and towards the sea arose two 
lofty mountain peaks—the Flagstaff and the Barn—the former sharp 
and high, the latter resembling an enormous beehive, but both totally 
bare and of a greyish yellow colour. The whole had a most desolate ap- 
pearance, and if it had been wished to select a spot upon the earth where 
the great revolutions of nature should evince im legible characters the 
result of their wild convulsions, and where the free glance might eoar 
into space only to perceive how severed from friends and from the world 
the individual was who was wasting away there in chains, the choice was 
indeed appropriate. 

Longwood is a collection of insignificant-looking houses, almost all shut 
in by a tolerably high stone wall. The building, which was assigned to 
Napoleon as a residence, is a stone house of a single story, with five win- 
dows on one side, to which is joined another at right angles with ‘the 
back wall. You enter by a cumithe and find yourself in the so-called 
billiard-room, from which you p roceed to the apartment which is named 
“ Napoleon’s drawing-room,” cae his corpse lay in state; then 

to the dining-room, in which the emperor died, and where his little 

was placed. From thence you go to the ad house, where 

his “+ Athos dressing-room, and bath-room podem com- 
‘plished this, you have visited all that, ding the ater of tris life 
which was only a slow death—was occupied by him house where 
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A 
ician lived stands on the other side of the court-yard, and that 
which was inhabited by his attendants contiguous to the one in which was 
And what do you think is the condition of this place now? There is 
pane of in the windows, the curtains in the interior are 


no 
The i g in. 
which N ’s dead body lay was lately occupied by a thrashing- 
machine; and in that one in which he drew his latest breath a scaff 
erected to dry corn on. Srey’ Re eee y om og 
chaff, and his bed-chamber is paved with stone like a street, and fitted up 
our stalls, in which some meagre, jaded-looking cart-horses stamp, 
champ, and chew their provender. Devastation, in its most de- 
grading forms, reigns here over everything, and chides an enemy’s re- 
membrance of the mighty dead. Yes, and also it in high reproach 
of a nation which boasts of being great and noble, and which has yet 
condescended to take such a pitiful revenge. Love, it is said, outlives 
death. Alas! hatred does so also. The British government now lets 
these premises for a tolerably large sum, and the tenant uses his right of 
demanding two shillings as the price of admission from every visitant to 
this of abominations. 

Close by stands the new “ palace,” which was built for the dreaded 
prisoner, but to which Napoleon never would remove, and in which he 
never set foot but once. It is a very comfortable villa, with many hand- 
some rooms, surrounded by a tasteful garden sheltered trom the easterly 
wind, which sweeps wildly over the heights above, and brings with it 
coolness and sleet. Encamped on the plain beyond this were the troops 

formed the guard to ensure the re ar sry of the prisoner, and by 
whom every visitor to Longwood was reported at the town. 

On the other side of the house inhabited by Napoleon is a small level 
space, where are some cypresses and a tall fir-tree. At the foot of the 
latter is an opening in the shape of a half-moon of some ells in width, 
which was formerly a fishpond. On its margin the emperor used to have 
a chair placed for himself, and feed his fishes mechanically, while his mind 
seemed to be wandering far away. I confess that I lingered with deep 
interest near this narrow pond, where he, the mighty one, had scattered 
crumbs to his fishes, as he had formerly scat crowns and kingdoms 
j as thankless kinsmen and friends ; and there can scarcely 
exist a so fitted to call forth reflections upon the vanity and transi- 
toriness of all that is called greatness, as this one, where ev ing upon 
which the eye rests bears witness only to scorn and fo ess ! 

After having visited all those spots, and listened to much local intelli- 

long to be remembered by the stranger, I descended into the dale 
where the gardens stood, which were more satisfactory to me than the 
of the and took = Meee to the valley of the grave. It lies 

but a few hundred yards from road, and, on approaching it, a small 


é 


s 


ro is seen, where the watchman resides, and where every 
visitor must inscribe his name in a book, and pay a fee of one shilling 
and sixpence, to which must be added a little for the bits of 
willow-tree, Ary suet ranium, cypress twigs, lead, and fragments of 

with which you load yourself for your own benefit and 
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ose emma This done, you enter, and behold the spot where 
he was |ai 


It isa little round green place, about twelve ells in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a dark grey wooden railing. Inside are eight or nine 
cypress-trees, and farther in, on one side, are the two weeping willows of 
world-wide celebrity. Under their shade lies the grave. it is em 
now, and you descend into it _— ladder, protected the while from the 

of the sun by an awning which is spread over it. On the outside 

the railing is the fresh, cool fountain, and with the dark shade of the 

willow-trees mingle the smiling tints of a blooming red hibiscus. All 
is simple, and yet how majestic ! 

It would have been an ee to have stood there alone and aban- 
doned one’s self to the thousands of thoughts and feelings which at such a 
moment and in such a place naturally crowded upon the soul. But the 
cicerone—mine was a ive female negro—would not let her customer 
off so easily, but tortured him with pieces of information, with which I 
should be equally unwilling to trouble you as I was unwilling to listen 
to them myself. 

Perhaps you do not know what was the reason of Napoleon’s being 
buried here. The clear fountain in the valley, and the cool shade of the 
willow-trees induced him often to visit this spot, and, soon after his arrival 
especially, he spent many a solitary hour here, communing with his own 
thoughts. Thus he was sitting once; the book had fallen from his 
hands, he asleep, and the god of dreams brought before him the 
form of J ine, which appeared to arise as if from the earth at this 
very spot, and to beckon him towards her. From that moment the place 
for his interment was chosen. I can no longer trust myself to dwell on 
these reminiscences and these descriptions. To you they might be weari- 
some, to myself they are too sad. 

After having passed the night at a bad but expensive hotel, situated 
immediately above the valley of the grave, I ascended the higher hills in 
search of their v le treasures. A couple of hours’ toilsome climbing 
brought me to their western summit, and I crept from thence over a 
narrow ridge, not much more than an ell in width, with an abyss 
yawning thousands of feet below on each side, to the highest pinnacle, 
called Diana's Peak, which assuredly was at an elevation of 3000 to 
4000 feet, and from which the eye could take in the whole of St. Helena, 
which ny beneath like a quiet, many-tinted, rugged rock. 

The blue expanse of sea surrounded this almost circular island, many 
of whose valleys were very unlike each other. The western half of St. 
Helena bears the character of an ocean of fire suddenly petrified, and one 
can fancy how, in the depths beneath, all must have fermented and flamed, 
and then cooled into the a rocks in badilena nakedness. Ex- 

the appalling lava- in some 0 islands, I have 

om nothing a seen with the wild, savage dovacena of this part of 
St. Helena, and one has seldom such an opportunity of studying the 
mighty effects of voleanic agency. All in these gloomy abysses looks as 
iff and bare as if the mass had cooled but yesterday, Such was 
the repulsive appearance of the south-western part of the island. The 
scenery of the other portion was softer; trees were to be seen here and 
, and in many places the vegetation was even luxuriant. In the 
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neighbourhood:of Longwood ‘the country had an air.of cultivation. Not 
many of the to be found in the island are either indigenous to it 
or to itemet ing Africa. ee im the thicker 
woods, indeed, a few native plants still be seen, but of seven hundred 
species which came under ii snide at least a fourth part had 
beem:imported from England. Agriculture and horticulture have been 
latterly more attended to, but I was astonished to see how much cattle- 
grazing was neglected, for on the higher tracts there is abundance of 

Perhaps it is feared'that:in the course of fifty or a hundred years 
Tis cotiersieniighe have eaten up even the very trees, and thus that. 
this dark sarcophagus of an island might beeome even more bare and 
barren than it is now. 

Diceneiitiendiipasentbt! “She eight OE 
June, already at Plymouth ! ight of white cliffs of old - 
land is indeed Si sanets Miaubinieslitnneaeenee manele 
threshold of home. Buta few more lines about the last views in the 

cosmorama which we have been beholding, and I shall have re- 
eemed my promise to you. 


Gothenborg, June 24, 1853. 


The roadstead of Plymouth is a shallow bay, with Devonport and 
Plymouth standmg on the shores of the navigable river which falls into 
it: Im order to protect the ships of war stationed there, as well as to 
ensure to the town a safe harbour, a breakwater has been built, which, 
in conjunetion with the astonishing Eddvystone lighthouse, stands as one 
of the wonders:of modern times, a witness to the ingenuity and power 
of the human race, which can extend even to conquering the fury of the 
elements:themselves. Fcr upon a little rock, that during a storm is 
scarcely visible under the white foam, to erect a lofty tower, which was 
several times thrown down and several times rebuilt ; from whose upper 
part'a warning light streams forth amidst the uproar of nature, aflord- 
ing a beneficent guide to the almost blinded mariner; to sink into the 
depths of the boisterous sea numerous masses of stone, and thereon to 
raise a rampart, behind which protection and safety is found from the 
destructive might of the angry ocean,—these may well be placed by the 
side of the grandest works of antiquity. 

A large three-decker and two war steamers lay in our immediate 
vicinity; except these, the eye had little to attract it from the pretty 
shore, for nothing was to be seen of the town but the chimney-pots and 
the roofs of a: few houses towering above the strong fortifications. that 
marked the entrance into Plymou On the shore on one side of the 
town lies the beautiful co seat of the Earl.of Mount-Edgeumbe, with 
its noble park, situated in the midst of the loveliest scenery. In all 
directions were to be seen country houses with their tasteful grounds, and 

: around gave evidence of English comfort and Enghsh power. 
But I must:say less of Plymouth than it deserves, for doubtless you are 
tired of hearing about houses, streets, and market-places; and though 

. is prettier than most.of the English towns I have seen—whose 
number 1s not legion—it has nothing very peculiar about it. 


Afters stay: of four:days at Plymouth; and having seen the town. and 
its beautiful environs, we took our departure to Cherbourg, and found 
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the French coast high like the English, and crowded also with woods and 
fields, picturesque villages, and charming country seats. Even Cherbourg 
bore a resemblance to the oer town we. had just left. Fortifications 
crowded with cannon showed that they were pre for a national 
enemy. With its situation nearly opposite to England’s two great 
naval ports, the selection of Cherbourg as a. central point for the mari- 
time defence of France, is a proof of that genius with which Napoleon 
the Great knew how to order everything, and triumph over everything, 
his own destiny. 

There is not much to be said in favour of the town itself. There is 
something squalid and dirty-looking about it, and on just coming from 
England’s clean, weil-regulated towns, full of solidity and ort, @ 
feeling almost of regret is awakened to see that people can thrive and be 
happy im such a town as Cherbourg, with its narrow, winding, . nasty 
streets ; though there is no lack of places of amusement. there for those 
who ehoose to frequent them. 

Our short stay was closed by a very animated collation which the 
Officers stationed there gave in honour of their Swedish visitors. We 
returned on board and sailed at midnight, and were wafted by a south- 
west breeze as far as the North Sea, where the wind chan and our 
old remembrances on leaving home were in some degree revived ; but we 
managed to creep along the Jutland coast, and when the sun of Mid- 
summer’s-day arose, we hailed with joy the sight of our beloved 
Sweden. 

Our long voyage is ended. The earnest desire of my youthful devs 
to behold nature in all its variety, and mankind as they are in regions far 
apart from each other, has been gratified. I have seen the gigantic 
primeval forests of South America, the ever-green beech woods amidst 
the icy heights of Terra del. Fuego, the magnificent and lovely scenery 
of the South Sea Islands, the stunted bushes on the sterile goldfields of 
California, the wonders of New Holland, South Africa’s hills and deserts, 
China, with all its strange characteristics, the luxuriant vegetation of 
India, the picturesque islands of Madeira and the Isle of France,—all 
these have I seen, though I may not have succeeded in deseribing them 
well. The whole vast and varied picture has assumed form and. reality 
for me ; and when, in future days, I shall cast a glance back upon them, 
I shall feel, as it were, at home amidst their changing scenes, amidst all 
the novelties and wonders afforded by them. These remembrances, so 
far from becoming weakened by time and distanee, will acquire strength 
and beauty, for it is now but mental eye that can conjure up these 
dissolving views for renewed enjoyment. 

My principal object has been, in short, unpretending sketches, to make 
my friends acquainted with what I have seen and known myself ; and if 
they have followed the Eugénie’s voyage with interest, my greatest wish 

ull happily have been fulfilled. 
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ULRICH VON HUTTEN.* 


Dr. Srravss, the learned Heide ee has deserved well of 
his country by undertaking to write the life of Ulrich von Hutten, who, 
although one of the harbingers of the Reformation, has hitherto been 
strangely neglected. We are aware that Dr. Strauss, by his previous 
writings, has gained himself, perhaps deservedly, a dangerous notoriety 
among Englishmen by the daring scepticism he has displayed and that 
pride of intellect which unfortunately urged him to attempt the over- 
throw of the basis of revealed religion, and we hesitated for a while be- 
fore venturing to recommend to our readers another work by such an 
author, whose writings are the more to be shunned owing to the mar- 
vellous logical faculty they display. In the present instance, however, 
Dr. Strauss’s peculiar views favour a clear and practical survey of the 
uered life he wishes to illustrate, and he displays great impartiality 
in his verdict upon the two contending parties. Of course, as a man 
who holds liberty all the dearer because it is denied him at home, Dr. 
Strauss has a bias in favour of the Reformers, as representatives of civil 
and religious freedom; but there is not the slightest attempt at dogmatic 
writing or controversy, and we can safely recommend this new book to 
our readers, as one which will not in the slightest degree offend their 
i As a biographer, Dr. Strauss performs his functions admirably : 
he is most unobtrusive, and exhausts his subject thoroughly, while the 
diction is simple and natural, without those vapid flights of fancy in which 
Teutonic writers are wont to indulge, under the idea that it tends to 
elevate the subject they have under notice. So much being said in vin- 
dication of our motive in reviewing a work by the author of “ Das Leben 
Christi,” whose mere name is generally a stumbling-block and stone of 
offence, we will proceed to analyse the eventful history, and see what 
claims Ulrich von Hutten could allege for being the first practical Re- 
former of his fatherland. One word, however, at starting, from our 
author’s preface, to display the motives which induced him to take up 
this critical subject. 

I certainly desire for this book of mine, not merely satisfied and favourable, 
but also many dissatisfied, readers. For what sort of book would that be about 
Ulrich Hutten which pleased all the world? I trust, then, that my work may 
annoy all those ns whom its hero, were he now alive, would annoy. For 
this is the beauty about Hutten, that he called things and persons, es- 
pecially those that were bad, by the right name. The picture of such a man 

pears designed for this age of concordats (to mention only one of its evil signs). 

utten was the enemy of Papal Rome up to his last hour: he knew, and will 
tell us why he was so. In truth, just as he displayed to his contemporaries the 
Turk in me, he would at the present day find Rome in more than one Pro- 
testant consistory. 

On the 2lst of April, 1488, a son, the subject of our memoir, was 
born to the good knight Ulrich von Hutten, at his castle of Steckelberg, 
of which the ruins are still visible in the Electorate of Hesse. ‘The mode 





* Ulrich von Hutten. Von Dr. D. F. Strauss. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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in these knightly castles we are enabled to describe almostin the 
words of the son. The buildings were closely confined behind on ar 
and moats, and the small space for living still further restricted by 
mane ee and armouries, stables and cattle-sheds. The poor 
around the castle, cultivated scantily by starving vassals, produced 
the lord a small rental, far from sufficient to supply his numerous wants. 
The knight’s employment was hunting in his forests, and the indis- 
le profession of fighting. Weapons and horses were, next to his 
his favourite property, men-at-arms, recruited without much selec- 
tion, ye ye perfect bandits, his daily companions. The constant 
arrivals departures, the horses, wains, herds of cattle, rendered life 
at the castle lively and noisy, to which, at Steckelberg, according to 
Hutten’s account, the howling of the wolves in the adjoining forest must 
be added. 

Melancthon, with his penchant for astrology, was dis to account 
for young Ulrich’s bodily weakness by the conjunction of the stars at the 
hour of his birth. However this may be, an historical constellation of 
remarkable events was grouped around his birth. For Hutten saw the 
light of the world in the last years of the Emperor Frederick IIL, in the 
midst of the events destined to modify the imperial constitution, twenty- 
one years after Erasmus, seven after Franz von Sickingen, five after 
Luther, four after Zuinglius, in the same year with Eobanus Hessus, and 
nine years prior to Melancthon, With all these men destiny afterwards 
brought him into contact. Had it not been for Hutten, this conjunction 
would have possessed slight significance: but even a Hutten, without 
such a constellation, would not have become what he eventually proved. 

Ulrich, although the first-born, was destined for the Church. This 
might have been the result of a vow; but with greater probability we 
may assume that his weak state of health rendered him incompetent to 
become the representative of a martial family. Thus, in his eleventh 
year, Ulrich was sent off to the monastery of Fulda, with the under- 
standing that he was to become a monk. At this early age Ulrich 
yielded, for, as he says, “I had not yet the sense to know what was good 
and proper for me, or why I had been sent there.” But, when he gra- 
dually began to understand himself and life better, “it seemed to him 
that his nature suited him to please God and serve the world more 
honourably in another calling.”” The abbot took all imaginable trouble 
to induce the boy to enter the order, but he had an opponent in the 
Knight Eitelwolf von Stein, who understood Ulrich’s temper better, and 

rotected him against the oppression of the monks as far as he could, 
But at last no resource was left to Ulrich but flight, and in his seven- 
teenth year he suddenly disappeared, and began the world a beggar and 
an outcast. Deserted by his father and his family, he led a wandering life, 
and thus laid the foundation of the pestilential disease which brought him 
to an immature _ But during all this period he devoted his at- 
tention to the study of the classics, and visited in turn the universities of 
Erfurt, Cologne, and Frankfort on the Oder. The schism between the 
humanistic and scholastic parties had already begun, and Hutten, from 
temperament and an innate feeling of poetry, joined the former, of which 
he was destined so shortly to become the boldest and most unscrupulous 
defender. In Erfurt, fiuttes formed the intimate acquaintance of 
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Eobanus, who was called the Virgil of the humanistic party, as Erasmus 
was the modern Cicero. Of Eobanus, our author gives the following 
account, which deserves quotation, as an average specimen of his style: 

have in our ion numerous letters of Eobanus, which are the most 

be aall out ry comnected with that period of history. Trueletters, 

— personal, nothing studied, all humour, and the suggestion ef the 

moment. Among them a multitude of notes to friends residing im the same 


town, invitations to bathe, to dinner at ten, to supper at four, on a couple of fish 
stufled with garlic, a head of game he had received as a present, and spiced with 
cheerful conversation. In one instance he asks a friend to dinner, and for the 
loan of a couple of florins at once. As Hoban regarded beer as an injurious 


beverage, he paid the more devotion to wine. Nothing encouraged sO 
ew is ion labour of versifying the Psalms as that his Erfurt Mecanas, 
George Sturz, the rich physician and mine owner, gave him a flask of wine 
whenever he produced a new number. Often, too, he begs that gentleman for 
some of his wormwood-wine to clear his “royal” head after the yesternight’s 
debauch. It happened that Reuchlin had once translated Hessus (his cog- 
nomen) into the Greek essey or king, and so he was called by his friends 
“Rex,” which gives occasion to countless jests in his correspondence. He gives 
his friends royal orders, warns them not to compel him into displaying his 
tyrannical side, sends greetings from his queen, gives an account of his princes 
(reguli), dates his letters from his poor royal palace, or asks a salve for his 
reyal nose, Which the wine had begun to dye of a reddish hue. But, on the 
ver hand, when he makes application for some “ong friend, his letters are full 
of the most sympathising mo A letter from him to Reuchlin breathes the 
most honourable sentiments of honour and affection; and he adhered through 
life with the purest enthusiasm to Luther and his cause, as well as to Hutten. 


At Erfurt, Hutten naturally became closely allied to the young band 
of future Reformers, who were letting off their superfluous energies in 
epigrams against the Church of Rome. It is curious to see that the 
scholastics themselves paved the way for their overthrow by the sullen 
opposition they evinced to any new outlet for talent. With them poetry 
2 knowledge of Greek were a sure sign that a man’s Christianity 
was doubtful. In clerical circles the appellation of poet was regarded as 
a disgrace which no honest man could endure. Poets ruin the uni- 
versity, said the old gentleman ; and would not even allow them to be 
regarded as true Germans, but designated them Bohemians and Italians. 
Through this bigoted opposition, the young men banded together to 
resist the attacks of the scholasties, and, as a natural consequence, many 
a remark was dropped about the abuses of the Roman Church, which set 
the more thoughtful among them meditating on the advisability of 
reform. In his nineteenth year, Hutten made his first poetic efforts ; 
they are rough and unpolished, yet full of vigour and promise. Soon 
after he quitted the university to commence his world-pilgrimage, and 
bring out the whole strength of his mind and will under the bitter pres- 
sure of adversity. For two years no trace of his travels can be found ; 
all we know is that he wrote hereafter of perils by water he had endured 
in his Baltic Odyssey; but of what nature these were there is no evi- 
dence. When we meet with our hero again he was in a lamentable 
plight. He was utterly impoverished, and, in addition, dangerously ill. 
He was begging his way through the country, knocking at the doors of 
peasants’ huts to beg a piece of bread and shelter, and when denied, as 
he too often was, he had to sleep on the bare ground. The repeated 
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attacks of illness prevented him from making a roundabout route and: 
calling for assistance and food at the houses of the learned, as was the 
fashion among students at that day. At length Hutten reached Greifs- 
wald, where he procured assistance at the High School. The reetor 
matriculated him free of expense, and bright days appeared to be dawn- 
ing for Hutten, when Henning Lotz, professor of law and canon of the 
Collegiate Church, received him as a guest into his house. He was 
clothed and kindly treated, but, after a while, for some reason never 
thoroughly explained, he altered his conduct towards his protégé. We 
have only Hutten’s own account of the event, and everything goes to 
show that he was not the lamb he tries to make himself out in his pub-’ 
lished account of the ‘ Querele.” To us it appears much the same story 
as that of Savage and his noble patron. Hutten, a thorough aristocrat, 
and conscious of his nobility, probably could not endure the patronising 
airs of his bourgeois host, and doubtlessly took his revenge in sarcasm. 
At any rate, his position became so uncomfortable that he determined to 
quit the house, but before this took place, Lotz, in a mercantile spirit, 
wanted his advances repaid. Hutten, however, managed to escape from 
Greifswald, and started for Rostock in December, 1509. The cold was 
awfully intense, the sea itself was frozen, and the student was very ill. 
But Lotz took no heed of these things; he sent a band of serving-men 
after Hutten, who stripped him of his clothing on the road. They even 
carried off a little bundle containing his scanty library and a few poems 
he had recently written. Half dead with cold, Hutten at last sueceeded 
in reaching Rostock, where sympathy awaited him. Professor Ecbert 
Haarlem received him into his house, and the poor youth was gradually 
restored to life and all its woes. 

But this was the turning point in Hutten’s life ; it required some grave 
act of tyranny to stir up his powers of invective. At Rostock he wrote 
his two books of ‘‘ Querelz,” which bore the true impress of his peculiar 
genius. By them the poet hoped to stir up the academic youth of Ger- 
many to aid him in taking signal revenge on the Lossii. These elegies, 
however, have an intrinsic value at the present day for the student, as 
evidencing the extension the humanistic views had obtained through 
Germany. However, the Létz family were too powerful for the puny 
arrows of the poor scholar to injure them, and they even seemed destined 
to escape the opprobrium of posterity, for whether the copies were 
bought up, or, from some other reason, for more than two hundred 
years every trace of the ‘“ Querele” had disappeared. Fortunately for 
Hutten’s reputation, however, a small book, “ De Arte Versificandi,” 
written much after the style of our old grammatic “ As in Presenti,” and 
published just after the “ Querelz,” gained instant recognition through 
Germany. This poem was written, or completed, at the house of Bal- 
thazar Eachus, in Wittenberg, where Hutten was living as a guest. 
About this time, too, a reconciliation with his father was attempted, but 
failed, owing to the first stipulation being that he should return to the 
monastery. After a short stay at Leipzig, we meet with Hutten on the 
road to Vienna, in a most miserable state of poverty. At Olmutz, how- 
ever, he found a munificent patron in Bishop Stanislaus Thurgo, who 
was a warm admirer of Erasmus and the new classical school. On quit- 
ting the prelate, Hutten was presented with a horse and money to pay 
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his expenses to Vienna. In that city the Humanistics had taken a firm 
footing, owing to the teaching of Conrad Celtes, professor at the univer- 
sity, and founder of the German learned societies. Hutten soon formed 
an acquaintance with all the leaders of the new school, and was en- 
couraged to give to the press a “ Poetical Exhortation to the Emperor 
Maximilian,” urging him to declare war against the Venetians, who had 
refused his army a passage through their territory. 

But Hutten was not destined to realise his hope of spending many 
happy days in Vienna ; the rector of the university was a sworn foe to 
poets, and threatened him with incarceration; so Hutten disappeared 
once more, until we find him the next spring in Italy. In Pavia, he 
commenced the study of the law, but he was fated to rest nowhere: for 
within four months the French arrested him as a subject of the em- 
peror, and Hutten fancied death so imminent, that he wrote his monu- 
mental inscription. When the French were compelled to evacuate the 
town, Hutten was equally cruelly ill-treated by the Swiss; and after 
losing the little property he possessed, sought present refuge at Bologna. 
Here the rest of his scanty fortune was devoured by doctors, and Hutten 
had no resource left but to enlist. A description of the campaign will be 
found in his admirable “ Book of Epigrams,” addressed to the Emperor 
Maximilian. Towards the conclusion of this book we find the first trace 
of Hutten’s hostility to papacy. The year prior to Hutten’s arrival in 
Italy, Pope Julius II. had personally conducted the siege of Mirandola, 
and been the first to mount the storming-ladder sword in hand. This 
circumstance opened the poet’s eyes. As he says in his Epigrams, “ he 
found a wolf instead of a shepherd, armed with the sword of Paul, and 
not with the keys of Peter, but not like the apostle to be killed by it, but 
to kill others.” These attacks were followed up, after the death of Julius, 
in 1513, by a most bitter satire in the shape of an epitaph. 


A conversation of the dead brought the deceased, accompanied by his Genius, 
to the gate of heaven. He tries to open it; but he has only the key of the 
money-box with him. On his knocking and shouting, Peter makes his appear- 
ance. The claims of his pretended successor have as little effect upon him as 
his appearance, attire, and companionship please him. With self-satisfaction 
Julius describes his deeds ; whioh furnishes an admirable opportunity for a con- 
trast between what the Pope and Church then really were, and their original 
object. As Peter still declines to open the gate, Julius declares heaven in a 
state of siege, and threatens to storm it speedily at the head of the 60,000 warrior 
souls which will be expedited to another world by the wars he had stirred up. 


About this time a prospect opened for Hutten, which seemed to pro- 
mise him fortune. His patron, Eitelwolf von Stein, had been appointed 
by the Archbishop of Mayence Viceroy of the Rheingau, and determined 
to render the university one of the first in Germany. ‘The first person 
whom he desired to favour was Hutten, and he induced him to write a 
panegyric on the archbishop. This produced two hundred gold florins and 
the promise of an appointment at court, so soon as he had completed his 
studies in Italy. In Mayence, Hutten formed his first acquaintance with 
Erasmus, who returned from England to Basel in the autumn of 1514. 
This was an event in Hutten’s life, and very proud did he feel of the per- 
mission to carry on a correspondence with the leader of the humanistic 
party, little foreseeing the bitter termination of their friendship. Before 
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long, Hutten’s state of health i him to visit the baths at Ems, and 
two heavy blows fell on him simultaneously while there : the death of his 

tron Von Stein, and the assassination of his cousin Hans von Hutten 
® Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg. The latter event cost the royal mur- 
derer his throne through Hutten’s indefatigable exertions. ‘The story 
was an old one, however : Hans von Hutten, chief favourite of the duke, 
married a young lady, passing fair, for whom the duke entertained a 
tender affection. Hans thought it advisable to remove her from court 
before worse might befal him, and the result was as follows: 

Ulrich gave Hans permission to go to his father’s, and promised to ride with 
him a part of the way. The knight was mounted on a little hack, while the 
duke was fully armed. On the road the latter sent his suite on, and when they 
entered a forest, bade his henchman remain behind. Then he turned upon his 
former favourite, whom he now regarded with the most bitter animosity, The 
duke asserted that he called on Hans to defend himself, but remembering the 


disparity of their arms this was of slight importance. It was not, at any rate, 
a regular duel, and out of the seven wounds found on the body five were in the 
back. To the murder the duke added an insult. He twisted a belt round the 
neck of the murdered man and fastened it to his sword, which he thrust into 
the ground, near his head. This was intended to typify the hanging which Hans 
had merited through his villanous conduct. The huntsmen found the corpse : 
Duke Henry of Brunswick raised it up, warned the brother to get home as 
speedily as possible, and then attended to the burial. The relations afterwards 
wished to remove the corpse to the family vault, but the duke refused it, 


The family, thus outraged in its tenderest feelings, was hurriedly sum- 
moned to a meeting at Steckelberg, and Hutten for the first time re- 
entered the paternal castle. To him was entrusted the care of drawin 
up the accusation against Duke Ulrich (for it was naturally sual 
that the emperor would bring him to trial), and he composed those 
splendid orations which will endure so long as the Latin language is read. 
So great was the sensation they created through Germany, that the em- 

ror found himself compelled to summon Duke Ulrich to Augsburg, to 

tried for the murder. On his neglect of the summons, the old Kaiser 
lucked up heart, and laid the duke under the ban of the empire. 
sen were collected, and all was in readiness for the assault, but the 
emperor, aware of the perils of a civil war, at length settled the affair by 
condemning the duke to pay the Hutten family the sum of 27,000 florins, 
Outraged by such a concession, and by the reception his family had given 
him, Hutten returned to Italy, where he devoted himself to the study of 
the law and to satires against the duke and the papal authority. But 
the time was arriving when Ulrich von Hutten would throw the whole 
weight of his talent into the struggle commenced between the scholastic 
and humanistic parties. We must devote a few words of preface to 
show how the signal for the contest was given. 

Among the men who strove most diligently to arouse an interest in 
the study of the classics was John Reuchlin, When Hutten called him 
and Erasmus the two eyes of Germany, he only endorsed the popular 
verdict. At the commencement of the sixteenth century Erasmus was 
certainly the more renowned of the two. His writings were more 
numerous, more referable to actual life, and possessed the added charm 
of perfect Latinity; while Reuchlin’s writings were only the result of 
his leisure hours stolen from the high functions he had to perform. At 
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the same time, he devoted himself to more abstruse studies: while 
Erasmus was teaching bis contemporaries to write good Latin and un- 
derstand Greek, Reuchlin was devoting his energies to the study of 
Hebrew, which was utterly neglected at that day. Unfortunately, these 
studies led him to discover many errors in the Latin Vulgata version of 
the Bible, which he publicly pointed out and reproved. But the Vulgate 
had Jong taken the place of the original in the Western Churches, and, 
consequently, any attack upon it was a side-blow at the Chureh itself. 
Reuchlin soon saw himself beset by a swarm of buzzing monks and priests, 
and a desperate contest ensued. 


In the beginning of 1510, a baptised Jew from Cologne came to Reuchlin, 
then at Stuttgard, with a strange request. ‘The man, after vain attempts to 
convert his eo-religionists, now had recourse to other measures. In a number 
of pamphlets, of which those in Latin were certainly written by the Cologne 
priests, he summoned the authorities and = to convert the Jews per force, 
and burn their books. As these, too, produced no effect, with true Jewish per- 
tinacity he rode, in the summer of 1509, to the Emperor Maximilian, who was 
then marching against Vienna, and obtained from him and his mercenary writers, 
in the camp before Padua, a decree by which the Jews through the entire Roman 
Empire were to bring their books to the Tow-house, where they would be 
— by Pfefferkorn (the baptised Jew), the pastor, and other honest men, 
and those books which contamed any abuse or insult to the Christian faith 
would be impounded and burnt. This Jew had now come to request Reuchilin 
to ride.with him along the Rhine, and assist in executing the decree. But 
Reuchlin had his suspicions, and declined. 


But Reuchlin was not fated to be Jeft in peace. An imperial mandate 
was speedily sent him through Uriel, Archbishop of Mayence, orderimg 
him to give his opinion, whether the Jews ought not to be compelled to 
give up all their books save the Old Testament? Reuchlin could make 
no further excuses, so he sent in an opmion strongly in favour of the 
Jews, and recommending that their conversion should be effected by per- 
suasion and not by force. This opinion fell into the hands of Pfefferkorn, 
who, with the virulence peculiar to all converts, attacked Reuchlin in a 
pamphlet called the “ Mirror,” in which he accused him of being bribed 
by the Jews. Reuchlin complained of the insult to the emperor, but not 
obtaining the requisite assistance, he found it necessary, as he says, ‘to 
physic and cure himself like a wounded man.” In the ensuing autumn, 
therefore, he published the ‘“‘ Spectacles,” a pamphlet on which the whole 
dispute was to turn. At the autumn fair, in 1511, Pfefferkorn was at 
Frankfort, and induced the monk Peter Meyer, as Commissary of Ma- 
yence (aided, Reuchlin maliciously adds, by his uxorcula, bellula quidem 
mulier), to forbid the sale of the pamphlet. This interdict only increased 
the demand for it, and the theologians of the Cologne University, prin- 
cipally belonging to the Dominican order, now interfered actively, by 
handing the “ Spectacies” to Professor Arnold von Tungern, who was to 
look out for heresy in it. The investigation was, as may be supposed, 
unfavourable to Reuchlin ; but the-Church, before proceeding to lop off 
the erring member, gave him an opportunity of retractation, after the 
example of the humble and wise St. Augustine. But to this Reuchlin 
would not consent, and a tremendous paper war ensued. Reuchlin was 
not disposed to yield to his opponents one iota in arguments or in abuse. 
If he calls Pfefferkorn a poisonous animal, a horror and monster, he de- 
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nominates his clerical patrons snarling hounds, horses and mules, pigs and 
foxes, rending wolves, Syrian lions, Cerberuses, and infernal furies. Such 
‘were the compliments in those days employed to strengthen argument. 
‘Reuchlin’s reply had the effect of driving the priests to extremities, and 
the inquisitor Jacob Hochstraten set out from Cologne to Mayence to 
settle the affair by the weight of his authority. Reuchlin appealed ‘to 
the Papal Chair, but Hochstraten paid no attention; all pre i 
were made to burn the heretical books in the market-place, when the in- 
quisitor was balked of his prey by the archbishop ‘allowing Reuchlin’s 
right of appeal. The battle-ground was transferred to Rome, and, after 
endless contests, in which either party claimed the victory, Leo X. gave 
a decision to the effect that the dispute between Reuchlin and the monks 
“should be wiped up, and nothing more said about it.” This was 
a glorious victory for the progress party, and Hutten prepared to follow 
up the blow by the publication of the ‘“ Literw Obscurorum Virorum,” 
one of the most magnificent satires ever penned, and which covered the 
‘conservative party with unextinguishable ridicule. The title and idea of 
these letters emanated from the letters of renowned men addressed 
to Reuchlin, which his friends published in 1514, as a species of testi- 
monial on his behalf. 


The first letter will furnish an excellent idea of the work, and we will there- 
fore proceed to analyse it. After all sorts of quotations from Aristotle and the 
Holy Scriptures, Thomas Langschneider, Bachelcr of Theology, proceeds to lay 
‘before his former teacher, Ortuin Gratianus (the poetical defender of the 
Cologne monks), a point for decision, which had recently been discussed at a 
magisterial feast in Leipzig. He does not forget to describe at starting how 
the doctors, masters, and licentiates, enjoyed themselves at the expense of the 
newly-made masters, on roast fowls, capons, and fish, Malvoisie and Rhenish, 
Torgau and Neuburg beer. Thus exhilarated, the masters began, according to 
rule, to discuss weighty matters; among others, whether a man who was going 
to be made Doctor of Theology, or Magister Noster in the language of the day, 
ought to be designated “ Magister Nostrandus” or ‘“ Noster Magistrandus,” 
M. Warmsemmel, a practised Scotist, decides in favour of the latter. For, he 
says, “‘magistrare” is a verb, signifying “magistrum facere,” whence comes 
* Magistrandus ;” while, on the other hand, “ nostro,”’ “nostrare,” are not 
known in the dictionary. Upon this, M. Delitsch, artist, medicinist, and jurist 
simultaneously, defends the opposite view. It was not at all the same thi 
whether “noster” preceded or followed “magister,” for “ Magister Noster” 
was accepted as the title of a Doctor of Theology, while “ Noster Magister” 
was applicable to any master: hence “ Magister Nostrandus” was the current 

phrase. As for there being no verb “nostro,” that was of very slight «on- 
sequence, for Horace, in his “Ars Poetica,” allowed the formation of new 


words, 


This first letter gives us a perfect notion of the life and conduct, ‘the 
mental horizon of the men, to whom the “ Epistole Obse. Viror.” refer. 
Similar scenes, similar disputes, one more scholastic than the other, are 
repeated. But we cannot refrain from one more extract, before we quit 
the subject : 


While, then, the obscure men exercise their wits in this manner upon mere 
nothings, they prove themselves utterly ignorant of everything, to which mental 
rogress was at that period attached: the knowledge of languages and ancient 
fistory. They confuse the grammarian Diomedes with the Homeric hero. 
They complain that Reuchlin, called in Hebrew Capnion, and another, ‘by 
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name “Proverbia Erasmi,” are striving to introduce a new Latinity into 
theoiogy. They d Greek and Hebrew as useless, for, firstly, the sacred 
writings were a. joserpen, | translated, and, secondly, they ought not to 
uff up the unbelieving Jews and schismatic Greeks by learning their languages. 
e question is brought up whether it is necessary for eternal felicity that 
scholars should learn grammar from secular poets like Virgil, Cicero, Pliny? 
This is answered in Se capes, for, according to Aristotle, poets tell many 
falsehoods, and whoso speaks falsely, sins, and any one founding his studies on 
falsehoods, founds them on sins ; but whatsoever is founded on sins is not good, 
and opposed to God who is the enemy of sin. But the extent of their classical 
eal is equalled by their derivations, which we find scattered through the 
letter. can the god of war, is the Man Eater, “mares vorans;” Mer- 
curius, the God “qui mercatores curat ;” “Magister” is composed either of 
“magis” and “ter,” because he must know thrice as much as another, or from 
“magis” and “terreo,” because he ought to be an object of terror to his 


scholars, &c. 


The assailed party had no other resource but to take refuge in the 
authority of the Church. They expended large sums in obtaining a 
papal brief, which commanded all Christians, under a penalty of excom- 
municatio ipso facto incurrenda, to burn within three days after the pub- 
lication of the order any copies of the ‘“‘ Epistole” in their possession, and 
denounce to their parish priest those authors, printers, and persons who 
would not obey. But ridicule could not be extirpated iu this fashion, and 
the very prohibition only added notoriety to the letters. 

In 1517, Hutten returned from Bologna to Germany, and had the dis- 
tinguished honour of receiving the poets’ laurel wreath at Augsburg from 
the Emperor Max. He next devoted his attention to an edition of 
Laurentius Valla’s book on the pretended gift of Rome and the whole 
of the Western Empire by the Emperor Constantius to the Bishop Syl- 
vester and his successors. This book, which Hutten converted into 
a bitter attack on the papal supremacy, he had the boldness to dedicate 
to the Pope himself, Leo X. With admirable skill, Hutten calls the 
former Popes robbers and thieves, but adds that the idea that Leo would 
feel himself aggrieved by this would be the greatest insult that could be 
offered a Pope, who wished to have nothing in common with them. At 
the same time, he quotes a multitude of acts of tyranny and oppression, 
as if they were only attributable to Leo’s predecessors, although he was 
“atti well aware that they continued under Leo. In conclusion, 

utten adds, with astounding impudence, that though he has not the 
least doubt that his little book would please the Pope, still he should like 
to have some public testimony of his satisfaction, for then he would take 
7 to find out something similar as soon as possible. So soon as the 

k had appeared, Hutten entered the service of the Archbishop of 
Mayence ; and it gives us a strange notion of the state of the Church, 
that a dignitary in Germany should receive into his service a man who 
had just made such an attack on the head of that Church. But it must 
be borne in mind that the plunder of Germany by the Roman Chair had 
long been so oppressive, that the interests of a German prince of the 
Church were no longer the same as those of the Pope; and more espe- 
cially the ry, Yum foundation of Mayence had been impoverished 
by an advance of twenty thousand gold florins on the price of investiture 


with the pallium, and the see had recently been repeatedly vacant. 
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Before long Hutten’s facile pen was engaged with a new subject. The 
emperor had summoned the Diet to discuss a campaign against the 
Turks, who were threatening the whole of Western Europe. The Po 
had already promised a tithe of the Church property in support of the 
war, and Hlutten took up arms at once. His Orato Exhortatoria is a 
masterpiece of eloquence and wit. In it he briefly discusses the state of 
the case, and the dangers accruing to the holy Roman Empire from the 
Turks. He declares that the only safety for Germany lies in union, and 
concludes his animated address by expressing his agreement with the 
papal method for covering the expenses of the war. The worthy knight 
would not have evinced the slightest hesitation in laying under contribu- 
tion the luxurious priests and monasteries, the rich merchants, and the 
idlers in the free towns. He would have still more liked to lighten the 
cardinals of a portion of the treasure they derived from Germany; and 
he says that he would be satisfied with taking nothing from them if they 
would consent to ask for nothing in the mean while, and be prevented 
from stopping the praiseworthy undertaking, as they had often done 
before. These Romans would sooner see the Turks than the Germans 
increase their power. Thus the Popes tried to keep the fourth and fifth 
Henrys and the Hohenstaufen Fredericks from marching against the 
East. ‘‘ Hence, if I am to say openly what I think,” he concludes, “ in 
the present war, you must be as much on your guard against Rome as 
against Asia, and be careful not to do anything by the advice of the 
reverend patres. You have everything to seek from yourselves, and to 
form your own opinions, and not let in those discord-breeding advisers 
from without.” 

Within a year Hutten grew weary of a court life, and gave vent to 
his dissatisfaction in a dialogue full of satire and fun. ‘This was followed 
up by another, entitled “ Febris,” in which Hutten describes the luxurious 
life of the prelates and rich men of the day, with special application to 
Cardinal Cajetan, the legate @ /atere in Germany. We will proceed to 
describe it in our author’s words : 


Hutten desires to expel the fever, which has taken up its quarters with him, 
and the fever begs him to find it, at any rate, a comfortable lodging if go it must. 
Hutten recommends Cardinal 8. Sixt (Cajetan), who had been sent to Germany 
to raise funds under pretence of a Turkish war, but in reality to support the 
extravagance of the Roman court. There it might feel certain of good treat- 
ment, for the man rested on purple down, behind numerous curtains, dined on 
silver, drank out of gold, “| was such a gourmet that nothing satisfied him in 
Germany. The German partridges and ortolans did not suit his palate, German 

me disgusted him, the bread was insipid, and the wine drew tears from him. 

ence he called Germany a barbarous country, and had not eaten his fill for four 
months through the lack of dainties. But the fever had no desire to visit this 
rushlight, sapless head-hanger, who was the greatest miser to his servants, and 
who would certainly lay an interdict upon it as soon as it crossed his threshold. 
If it went to the princes and rich merchants it feared the doctors, who barri- 
caded them in. The fever then reminds Hutten that he owes it a debt of gra- 
titude, for when it used to pay him quartan visits eight years back, it had ren- 
dered him industrious, pious, and patient. Hutten threatens the fever, if it 
will not pet, with meagre food and doctors; but the fever knows its patient, 
and that Hutten would sooner lie up for a year than swallow a couple of scruples 
of rhubarb. He is, therefore, obliged to come to terms with his t, and 
suggests various comfortable lodgings for it. He will conduct it to the monks, 
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life of ease:and luxury must be very inviting for the fever; but it re- 
inds him that.the monks have learned charms, from the old women who come 
confess, to drive it out. Then Hutten remarks that, among the capitular 

there are fat, well-fed people, with whom the fever would feel very con- 
fort ; for, although they give themselves more exercise than the monks, by 


iding and hunting, still they make up for that again by their loose mode of life. 
The over, heouer. objects that those gentry being already attacked by every 


ill to'which flesh is heir, it would find no room. So Hutten at last conducts 
the fever to a young lady just arrived from Rome, in whom it will be sure to 
meet with every comfort and due susceptibility for fever. 


But great events were now pending, which were to change Hutten’s 
mode of life. Immediately on the death of the emperor, Duke Ulrich of 
Wurtemberg had seized on the imperial city of Reutlmgen, and the 
Suabian Confederation was arming to expel him. Hutten now saw the 
opportunity for revenge offered him, and immediately set out to take up 
arms ‘under Franz von Sickingen, over whose future life he was to exer- 
cise 'so important an influence. The campaign was short and inglorious, 
the ducal towns and fortresses surrendered almost without a blow, and 
Hutten spent his time in writing letters to his friends full of praises of 
Franz von Sickingen, with whom he was becoming on terms of intimacy. 
But we soon find him wearied of war and its turmoil. Thus he writes 
to a friend : “I am looking back to my studies with great longing, so 
that I at times exclaim in my sleep, O muse! O science! Hence I 
shall return straight to Mayence, to my books and studies, though at first 
to court. Oh, the courts and their empty pots! (O Aulas, atque O 
Ollas !)” On his return to Mayence the archbishop discharged him from 
his duties, while promising him his salary, and Hutten had for a short 
time dreams of connubial felicity and tranquillity. He offered his hand 
and fortune, such as it was, to a young matden in Frankfort. His 
friends entertained strong hopes of his suecess, as we find in their letters, 
but Hutten was destined to be the plaything of fortune all his life. 
There was no rest for him save in the grave. 

About this time Hutten’s attention was attracted to the fiery young 
monk of Wittenberg, in whom he found an ardent combatant in the same 
cause to which he had devoted his own energies. Gradually Hutten’s 
interest was diverted from the humanistic party to the Reformation, from 
Reuchlin to Luther, although he never swerved in his affection for the 
old cause whose champion he had been so long. Hutten made his first 
move in the new direction by the publication of his “ Vadiscus vel Trias 
Romana,” in which he boldly threw down the glove to the Romanist 

rty. An extract will serve to show the nature of the work, and the effect 
it would be likely to produce : 

Three things maintain the reverence of Rome: the renown of the Pope, the 
bones of the saints, and the sale of indulgences. Three things are innumerable 
in Rome: common women, priests, and scribes. Three things, on the other 
hand, are banished from Rome: simplicity, moderation, and piety; or, as it is 
stated elsewhere, poverty, the constitution of the old church, and-the announce- 
ment of truth. ree things are desired by every one at Rome: short masses, 
old gold, and a luxurious mode of life. Three things, on the other hand, are 
not liked there: a general council, a reformation of the clergy, and the idea that 
the Germans are beginning to grow wise. With three things the Romans carry 
on trade: with priests, with advowsons, and with women. Three things Rome 
destroys: a good conscience, piety, and the value of an oath. Three things the 
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ims are wont to bring back from Rome: impure consciences, disordered 
stomachs, and empty purses. Three things have hitherto prevented Germany 
growing wise: the obstinacy of the princes, the decay of science, and the super- 
stition of the people. Three things are most feared at Rome: that the princes 
will grow united, the people open their eyes, and their deception be ex 
And only through three things could Rome be brought to order: through the 
mees being earnest, the people being impatient, and a Turkish army appearing 
fore its gates. 


By this time Hutten’s varied and repeated attacks on the Catholic 
clergy had begun to create a sensation. While one side applauded, the 
other grew violent: patrons warned him, his opponents threatened him. 
Erasmus warned his young friend to moderate the freedom of his pen, 
lest he might lose the favour of his prince: others spoke of interdict 
and imprisonment, of poison and steel, while Eck had already denounced 
him to the Roman court. But Hutten cared for none of these things, 
He remained true to his motto, “‘Jacta est alea!” and defied the 
world. The Pope applied to the Archbishop of Mayence, expressing his 
surprise and regret that a man like Hutten should remain in his 
service, and the prince was obliged to reply apologetically. As for 
Hutten, he took care to keep out of the way at the castle of his friend 
Franz von Sickingen, and the archbishop did his best to propitiate the 
Pope by imprisoning the printer Scheffer. Hutten, in the mean while, 
was busily engaged at the Ebernburg in bringing Franz over to his views, 
and. had already rendered him doubtful as to the truth of the Romanist 
religion. But Hutten had ulterior views, for he wished to induce 
Sickingen to take the field against the papacy at the head of his men-at- 
arms. At the same time, to prepare the nation for the impending con- 
flict, Hutten spent his time in translating all his writings into German. 
But Luther was repugnant to any bloodshed for the Gospel, and he con- 
sequently wrote to decline any participation in Hutten’s schemes. 

At length the great day of the Reformation arrived. On the 21st of 
January, 1521, the Diet of Worms was opened, and Luther appeared to 
make his defence. At the adjacent Ebernburg Hutten was a 
engaged the while in attacking the speeches of the Romanist party, and, 
with the assistance of Martin Bucer, spreading his discourses among 
nobility present. But the boldest step he took was in writing a letter 
direct to the Emperor Charles, which was received in a most ungractous 
fashion, and necessitated a species of apology. Worse than all, Hutten 
was unable to carry into effect the menaces he had uttered, and thus his 
enemies had a cause of ridicule against him. Sickingen could not be 
induced to take the field on behalf of his religious tenets, and all Hutten’s 
attempts to form a confederation among the reforming princes and lords 
proved a failure. At length Sickingen was ordered to take the field 
against the Duc de Bouillon, and the emperor neglected to pay the troops 
as he had promised, which eventually led to the armed attack of Treves 
and the overthrow of Sickingen’s power—the heaviest loss which the 
cause of Protestantism sustained. While Sickingen was absent, Hutten 
amused himself by settling some personal feuds. The prior of the 
Carthusian monastery at Strasburg had grossly insulted him by employ- 
ing a portrait of the knight for the most unworthy purpose, whi 
sar ang by the assistance of Sickingen, made him pay two thousand gold 

orins for. 
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In May, 1522, the emperor set out for Spain, and Sickingen found the 
long-desired opportunity for repaying himself the money he had advanced 
on f of Charles. It has been too much the fashion among writers 
to Sickingen’s appeal to arms as a desire to “open the gate for 
the Word of God,” but the truth is, he was actuated in great measure 

rsonal motives. He hoped to confirm his position by a confedera- 
tion of the German nobility, and there appears little doubt that, if he had 
succeeded, he intended to usurp the throne. Hence he took advantage 
of a feud he had with the authorities of Treves, and marched against 
that city, in spite of the warnings he had received. Luther and Melane- 
thon both regretted Sickingen’s conduct sincerely, as tending to cast 
odium on the good cause. But all was in vain ; Sickingen’s hour was 
come, and no persuasion could turn him from his purpose. At Treves, 
however, he met with an unexpected resistance. The elector made a 
lant defence until his allies could come to his assistance, and Franz 
was at last obliged to fall back, to be in turn besieged. But Hutten had 
succeeded in escaping from Germany and reaching Basel, where he lay 
ill almost to death, and began his unhappy feud with Erasmus so soon 
as he was in a measure recovered. But we must devote a few lines to 
an analysis of our author’s admirable sketch of Erasmus. 

It is a most difficult matter to form any settled opinion as to Erasmus, 
for it is unfair to compare him with Luther and Hutten, and blame him 
for not going to the length they did. On the contrary, we ought to re- 
gard him in connexion with the age in which he lived, and, doing so, we 
have no hesitation in proclaiming him the most highly educated man of 
the age. At the same time, he understood his age thoroughly, knew its 
wants, and how best to supply them. His critical editions of the 
Classics and the Fathers appeared at the right time, and exercised a 
marked influence. His Greek and Latin edition of the New Testament 
was the first published, and appeared prior to the Reformation. His 
** Moriw Encomion” was one of the most popular books of the age, and 
twenty-seven editions of it were brought out during the author’s lifetime. 
Not less _— greeted his Colloquies, in which Erasmus depicted the 
customs and vices of the day, and expressed his views about im»ortant 
topics connected with life or religion. An analysis of one of them will 
furnish a good idea of Erasmus’s mode of thought and position. Let us 
take the “ Funus :” 


In this discourse two dying men are introduced. The first, an old warrior, 
who possesses much unjustly acquired property, sends for all the Beggar orders, 
dies in a Franciscan’s gown, and begs to be buried in their church, leaves all 
his property to the order, and forces wife and children to take the vows. The 
other, an honest and sensible man, dies without any display, trusting in the 
merits of our Saviour only, leaves not a penny to the monasteries or to the poor, 
whom he has helped to the best of his ability during his lifetime, and though he 
accepts extreme unction and the sacrament, he will not confess, because no 
scruples weigh on his soul, as he says. In this discourse the author takes 
opportunity to criticise the cozenage of the monks, the jealousy between them 
and the priests, as well as of the various orders against each other, and their 
rough habits. In the colloquy called “Iy@vopayia, or fish-eating, a story 
is told of a man who refused in a mortal illness to follow the advice of his 
doctor by eating eggs and milk cakes, although he did not hesitate to swear 
away a debt by perjury. In the “ Naufragium,” while one man is invoking one 
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saint, another another, the sensible man applies straightway to God, in the con- 


viction that no other would hear the prayers of men so soon, or grant them so 
. ” 


readily. In the discourse about “ pilgrimages,”” Menedemus replies to Ogygius, 
on his inquiring whether he intends to a san the pilgrimage of which “all the 
world is talking, that he was a pilgrim in his own house. In this wise: he 
went into the chamber to guard the virtue of his daughter, thence into the work- 
room to see that his men and maid-servants were industrious; and so through 
the whole house. “But,” objects the other, “if you were to go on the pil- 
grimage, St. James would attend to all that for you.” ‘The sacred Serip- 
tures,” Menedemus replies, “ bid me attend to them myself, nor do I find it any- 
where written that I should leave them to the saints.” 


In the decennium preceding Luther’s public appearance, Erasmus had 
reached the culminating point of his fame. He was regarded as the 
first literary magnitude of the West, and was so. Men, young and old, 
travelled thousands of miles, and returned home happy if they had only 

ed on his face. Princes ecclesiastical and temporal were anxious to 
receive his letters, and rewarded his dedications with presents. On his 
travels he was received in any learned town like a potentate ; deputa- 
tions appeared, held addresses, and presented powers, while the autho- 
rities waited upon him and offered gifts. As councillor of Spain, he had 
a humble pension suited to his wants, and when not travelling he resided 
at Basel, whence the disturbances connected with the Reformation 
eventually drove him. The way in which Erasmus behaved durin 
Reuchlin’s affair was a very fair criterion as to the position he woul 
assume towards the Reformation. As the dispute took place about the 
Talmud, and other Jewish books to which Erasmus was a stranger, he 
was justified, to a certain degree, in saying that the matter did not con- 
cern him. Then, again, the virulence displayed on both sides was op- 
posed to his nature and mode of thought. Still he spoke fairly enough 
to Reuchlin, and on his death wrote the “ Apotheosis Capnionis,” in 
which he overwhelms the departed combatant with orations. When 
Luther appeared, at the outset, Erasmus gave him his sympathy and his 
recommendation. His confidential remark to Frederick the Wise at 
Cologne, just prior to the Diet of Worms, that Luther had committed a 
double error in attacking the Pope in his crown and the monks in their 
stomachs, had great effect on the elector. Before all, Erasmus felt that 
Luther had been forced into putting himself in harness against the 
priesthood. He only attacked the same vices which Erasmus had made 
the subject of ridicule, and he recognised Luther’s honesty when he 
found him neither craving for money nor dignities. In the letter 
Erasmus wrote to the Pope on the subject, he explained that Luther was 
a valuable instrument for the discovery of the truth and the restoration 
of evangelical liberty. But, from the outset, Erasmus noticed a some- 
thing in Luther’s writings which he disliked. It was the sharpness and 
roughness, the violence and passion, which first made him dubious, 
and finally turned him from the good cause. He saw disturbance and 
dissension as the consequences of such a violentattack. At times he re- 
garded Luther as a doctor whom the deep-rooted evils of the age forced to 
violent measures, to cutting and burning ; but he considered the remedy 
worse than the disease. ‘To Erasmus, contest and war were the worst of 
evils ; and in a case of collision he would sooner sacrifice a portion of the 
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truth than disturb the peace by insisting on the whole. From his 

stand-point Erasmus describes Luther admirably. He finds in him 

the wrath of Pelides, who will not hear of concession. [If he has under- 

taken to assert engehing: he becomes immediately violent, and does not 
bro 


leave off until he ught the matter to extremities. Ifyou advise 
him, he is so far from reducing the exaggeration, that he will, on the 
, increase it. Hence the paradoxes m his teaching, of which 
Erasmus said that they would only serve to produce dangerous mis- 
understandmgs. Among them he reckoned the principal Lutheran 
dogma that man is only justified by faith, his views of free will, good 
works, &c. Nothing could be more averse from Erasmus’s views than 
that Luther by his harshness should turn away the potentates. For 
Erasmus’s idea was to reform the Church in concordance with the Pope, 
bishops, and princes, make the pill as sweet as possible for them, and 
rather yield some important point than render them enemies. So 
desirable as it might be that matters should take this course, still all 
- experience was so opposed, that only the insurmountable fear of any 
rsh measures could have induced Erasmus to believe in the possibility 
of suecess, even under a Clement VII. 
Such being the temper of the man, we can easily imagine that the 
resence of Hutten at Basel considerably disturbed his equanimity. In 
is timidity he sent a message to Hutten, begging him not to compro- 
mise him by coming to his house. Hutten, however, was soon driven 
from Basel by the magistraey, and forced to take refuge at Mulhausen. 
Here he learned that Erasmus was preparing an attack on the Lutherans, 
and sent to warn him that their Siendship would be dissolved by any 
attack on Luther. But for this Erasmus cared little; a time-serving 
——, he only hoped to maintain his position with the princes by 
assailing their enemies, and in the ensuing March he published his letter 
to Lanrinus, dean of the College of St. Donatian at Bruges, which was 
to serve as his apology and promise to keep the right path in future. 
This publication set Hutten in a flame, and he immediately published 
his “‘ Expostulatio,” to which Erasmus replied in his celebrated ‘‘ Spongia 
adversus adspergines Hutteni,” which injured the author’s reputation 
more than apy attack upon him could have done. So weak did Erasmus 
know his cause to be, that he was forced to have recourse to personalities, 
which recoiled on himself. It may be necessary to say a word, however, 
about the effect produced by the two pamphlets. It was generally a 
painful one. Erasmus was right when he said that Hutten’s attack 
would cause intense satisfaction to the obscurants, the enemies of the re- 
novated sciences. In the camp of the humanists it was generally disap- 

roved. Even Hutten’s old coleague, Eobanus Hessus, could not pardon 
it, SO deeply rooted was Erasmus’s reputation at that period. Among 
the evangelicals there were certainly many pleased to see his equivoca- 
tion at length unmasked, and who were better satisfied with Hutten’s 
bold liberality than his opponent’s diplomacy. But the greatest oppo- 
nents of Hutten’s book might be found in the immediate eonnexions of 
Luther. Melancthon wrote to everybody that it must not be supposed 
Luther himself was satisfied with it. Scholt, the publisher, received a 
specially sharp reproof for bringing it out. Even if Erasmus’s conduct 
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as regarded the Reformation was open to considerable blame, still, Me- 
lanethon thought, his age and his services should have protected him 
against such an attack. Self-interest; too, should have reeommended a 
discreet. silence, for sueh a challenge could only serve to embitter 
Erasmus against the Evangelicans, and stir up a feeling of anger against 
them through a wide circle. Still, it seems as if those who were most 

posed to Hutten’s attack when it first appeared grew milder when 
ideale reply had been published. The violence of the attack seemed 
harmless when compared with the craft of the defence. “I wished,” 
Luther wrote about. the two books, “that Hutten had brought no 
charges ; still more, however, that Erasmus had not wiped them away. 
For - that is called cleaning with a sponge, what can be insult, and 
abuse ” 

During all this period, Hutten was anxiously watching the fate of his 
noble patron Franz von Sickingen, on whom all his hopes depended. 
But the news that arrived from Germany was anything rather than con- 
solatory. His eldest. son had been taken prisoner, and Sickingen himself 
beleaguered in Landstuhl. The account of his death being one of the 
most brilliant passages in the book, we may be excused for quoting it i 
extenso : 


To the messenger who brought the declaration of war from the princes, 
Sickingen sportively replied, he heard that his master had new ordnance, and 
he had new walls, so they might try their strength. But it. was soon proved 
that the latter were inferior. On the 29th April the bombardment commenced, 
and was continued with such fury for several days that the strongest tower fell 
in ruins, and the wall displayed a breach of twenty-four feet. Sickingen, tor- 
mented by gout, was led to an embrasure to watch the progress of the siege, 
behind which a gun was mounted: at that moment a shot entered the embra- 
sure, turning the gun over on Franz’s feet, and hurling him back on a cheveau- 
de-frise, which tore a fearful gap in his left side. With the heroism that never 
deserted him, he bade his servants make no disturbance, and carry him away on 
a litter ; but he was quite aware that it was all over with him. Hence he sent 
a letter in his own handwriting to the princes, demanding a.conference. They 
immediately suspended the firimg, and a party from either side met before the 
castle. The princes consented to a capitulation on condition that all the gar- 
rison should surrender ; to which Sickingen yielded, saying that he would not 
be their prisoner long. 


Sickingen was not disappointed in his expectations, for he died on the 
7th of May, 1523, true to his profession of faith. When the chaplain 
wished him to confess, he replied that he had already confessed to God 
in his heart: the priest need only speak the absolution and show him the 
Host. “ And so as in the days of his life,” are the words of his worthy 
brother-in-law, the author of the Hersberg Chronicle, “ he had a manly, 
honest, and bold temper, so he kept it until the hour of his death.” His 
fall gave the papal party in Germany renewed courage: the pretended 
emperor is dead, they said, and Luther being ili at the time, there will 
soon be an end to the pretended Pope. ‘The fate of the knight had a 
powerful effect on Luther, even if he did not approve his views. When 
the report of Sickingen’s death first reached him, he wrote to Spalatin 
that he wished it might be false. And somewhat later: “ Yesterday I 
heard and read Franz von Sickingen’s true and lamentable history. God 
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is a righteons and admirable Judge.” Sickingen’s fate was, in his eyes, 
a divine judgment, confirming him in his opinion, that armed force was 
not compatible with the Gospel. On Hutten this event had a marvellous 
and he gave vent to his rage by a diatribe “in tyrannos,” or 
inst the allied princes who had overthrown his illustrious patrons. 
But Hutten had no long time to deplore Sickingen’s fate: he had to 
ensure his own existence, for the council expelled him from Mulhausen, 
and the tired wanderer knew not where to lay his head. He was ina 
lamentable condition : poverty and illness were preying on his mind, and 
he was forced to take refuge with Zuinglius at Zurich, who received 
him hospitably, and gave him present shelter and assistance. Thence he 
ded to Pfeffers to try the effect of the hot baths, but the season was 
unfavourable, and he returned to Zurich to be disturbed by a warning that 
Erasmus had written to the council recommending them to expel him 
from the city as a dangerous character. But Hutten was not obliged to 
seek another refuge—he found a certain one in the grave. At the begin- 
ning of September he died, when only thirty-five years and four months 
old. He was in the extremest poverty: Zuinglius — us with the 
inventory: “ He left nothing of the slightest value. He had no books, 
no furniture, except a pen.” Hence his nearest friends had nothing to 
place a stone over the poor poet’s grave. A Franconian knight, a few 
years later, put up a monument with a Latin inscription, which soon 
disappeared, with all knowledge of the spot where Hutten lay buried. 
Such was the fate of one of the greatest writers Germany ever boasted. 
After a life of misery and wretchedness he died far from his native home, a 
mendicant and an outcast. Through life he was misunderstood, and in 
death his enemies were scarcely satisfied. Even Erasmus did not withdraw 
his bitter attack, but rendered it worse by an attempted apology. In 
Germany, Hutten’s numerous friends, it is true, sincerely er ls his 
loss, and regretted a man who was the most ardent defender of their cause. 
But the nation at large knew not what it had lost: it was sunk in sloth, 
and cared but little for the exertions of the men who were sacrificing 
their energies and life for the welfare of the Germans. So far did this 
extend, that for more than two hundred years Hutten was absolutely for- 
gotten, and his works, which are destined to live for ever, were neglected 
in favour of meretricious romances and absurd panegyrics upon reigning 
nr ma We are happy to find, therefore, that Dr. Strauss has devoted 
is great talents to the elucidation of such an interesting life as that of 
the Great Reformer, and we trust that the promised edition of Ulrich von 
Hutten’s writings will meet with due recognition from the public. 
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LAW AND LAWYERS. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


Ye sons of mercy! yet resume the search; 

Drag forth the legal monsters into light; 

Wrench from their hands oppression’s iron rod, 

And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 

Much still untouched remains; in this dark age 

Much is the patriot’s weeding hand required. 

The toils of law—(what dark insidious men 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 

And lengthen simple justice into trade)— 

How glorious were the day that saw these broke, 

And every man within the reach of right! 
Taomson’s Winter. 


WE find fault with fault-finders generally that they are not suffi- 
ciently specific in their complaints. They emit a groan of disgust or a 
whine of discontent, and are satisfied. But the expressions “ monstrous 
evil,” “ abominable abuse,” and such like, while easily uttered and plea- 
santly pungent, may cover much weakness, and it is desirable, before 
accepting them, that we test the justice of their application. We can- 
not help noticing the freedom with which people disparage or denounce 
where retaliation is impossible as compared with the carefulness with 
which they speak when retaliation is almost certain. Thus, in criticising 
a system, bold may be the demeanour and fierce the language, while in 
dropping a hint as to Jones’s eccentricities, it is not forgotten that Jones 

es a muscular arm, and is capable of setting in motion something 
more formidable still—the brain of an attorney learned in the law which 
punisheth libel. 

We are ordinarily somewhat distrustful of vehement declarations. We 
remember, in the days of our early boyhood, that the boy who approached 
us with swelling cheeks, dilated eyes, and clenched fists, and who inti- 
mated in gruffest voice his intention of slaughtering us on the spot, 
when mildly requested, in boy language, “to do it,” commonly deemed 
compliance inexpedient, and on the least mention that perhaps he might 
receive that treatment which but; now he was so ready to inflict, he 
usually withdrew in fashion indescribably ignominious. We were much 
amused with Wright in an Adelphi farce some years back, wherein he 
narrated to a companion the result of his hurried search, in a locality of 
which he was entirely ignorant, after a man of whose person he knew 
little, and whose name he knew not at all. He pathetically detailed the 
brutalities he had experienced. This man told him he’d break his head, 
that man that he’d throw him out of window, and a third that he’d kick 
him down stairs. At last he came to a man who vented no threat what- 
ever, but, alas! his forbearance was deceitful, for “‘ Hang it, sir,” groaned 
Wright, “he did kick me down stairs.” And we quote the statement 
as an appalling illustration of our argument, that where views or inten- 
tions are strongly entertained they are rarely suffered to be weakened 
through the evaporating process of many words. 

But while this may be the case generally, there is scarcely a sane man 
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in this country, not a lawyer, who not only asserts, but truly sees and feels, 
the necessity for sweeping law reform. There is nothing to be said on 
the other side of the question. The requirement is so glaring that, as we 
know, some of the really honest men who are lawyers are striving to some 
extent to meet it. But in regard to the actual sufferers through the 
existence of this at present unsatisfied but clamorous want, they moan 
and wince, abuse oil denounce, and there rest. If we could but brin 
things to this pass that there should not be a single cruelty inflicted by 
that hard-hearted monster the Law which should not be dragged into 
the light of day, held up and hooted at by man, woman, and child, there 
would be reasonable hope that in a very short time not a fragment of the 
miserable instrument of iniquity would be allowed to remain, and in its 
lace would be substituted a righteous system, the which if any vagabond 
fad the hardihood to attempt to pervert to unholy ends it would turn 
upon and crush him. We may hear to-day that poor Hodge has been 
ruined by the lawsuit about his wretched “ Half-Acre Field.” We think 
it disgraceful. Well, then, let us have up Hodge before the public, and 
let his grievance be stated. We find that Jaggs, who is a great 
scoundrel, and as poor in pocket as he is in honesty, is murdering Baggs 
through the medium of an action on some point, which, allowing full 
play to the’ diabolic ingenuity of a wily and unscrupulous lawyer, may 
possibly be decided against Baggs, though Justice may be flooded wit 
tears at the sight. Now, Baggs, stand forth and tell thy tale, and ask 
whether such things should be suffered. We are told that our unlucky 
friend Taggs has been immeshed in a Chancery suit, and has been thereby 
brought into that state of mind that he has not been allowed to shave 
himself for months. Then why should Taggs hide the iniquity as though 
it were something precious? Why not shout it in the market-place, and 
clamour for redress? Unless every one unjustly assailed by “ Law and 
Lawyers” will have spirit enough to assail ‘“‘ Law and Lawyers,” the 
aning will continue and the victims will be sacrificed, but we shall 
~ no important material reform, we shall never bring our enemies 
into the dust of death, and never raise up friends whose frowns can rest 
only upon rogues, and who will always smile and encourage honest 
men. 

Now we will take the commonest form of law procedure, namely, an 
action for debt, First of all there comes a letter from the lawyer de- 
manding payment of debt and costs (costs incurred in writing the letter), 
six shillings and eightpence. Then issues the writ, a delectable docu- 
ment, requiring that “ there be entered for you an appearance” (that is 
the phraseology, if we recollect rightly) in some court before some 
judge, and intimating that judgment and execution (words which make 
the blood run cold) will issue against you in case of neglect. 

We are not aware why the cost of a writ should differ. Sometimes it 
is as low as two guineas, and at other times nearly double. However, 
on the assumption that the action is for debt and that the process has 
been commenced for the reason that the defendant cannot pay the exist- 
ing claim, it must be agreeable to him to find the costliness of the screw 
which is now about to test his asserted inability. We ask the reader to 
suppose this writ served on @ poor man—so poor that he cannot possibly 
liquidate the debt sought to be recovered. What can the poor man do 
with the writ? What is the meaning of “entering an appearance?” 
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How can he do that which is to him as unintelligible as Hebrew? But 
if he has no defence, then his duty is to pay the debt straightway, 
Well, he goes to his creditor. The creditor will not hear him. Debtor 
must talk to creditor’s solicitor. To the latter debtor proceeds. They 
have a conference. They settle nothing. Solicitor sees his client ; 
solicitor sees debtor. Solicitor doubts. Solicitor considers. Solicitor 
writes client; writes debtor. Solicitor takes no notice. Solicitor wakes 
up again. Solicitor writes debtor to say that he must enter up judg- 
ment against him. Solicitor is reminded that there is a matter under 
consideration. Solicitor rouses and agrees to a compromise ; takes all 
the money the man has got, then sends in a little bill of costs (about 
a fourth of the money he has received, mayhap), with an intimation, the 
effect of which is, that unless debtor screws, scrapes, sends round the hat 
to everybody who will help him, groans, perspires, tears his hair, says 
everything, does everything by which money may be got together, and 
succeeds at length in paying this perfectly unexpected additional demand 
by a day almost immediately at hand, then that his goods shall be 
seized, then that he shall be locked up, then that all his worldly position, 
all his worldly prospect, shall be annihilated, absolutely and without 
delay. 

a suppose the poor man does not truly owe the money. Then, of 
course, any solicitor will take up his cause. We are by no means sure 
thereof. He may have a good but not a sure case. Solicitor may demur 
to the unprotected expense of defending an action. Juries are uncertain, 
the law is uncertain; even if the cause be gained, the man on the other 
side may not be worth the expenditure of legal ammunition ; and then, 
“how about the costs ?”” Depend upon it, reader, many an action against 
a vagabond has not been undertaken—many an action against an honest 
mau has not been defended—on account of these same costs. We ask 

our especial attention to our remark, “that even if you win you may 
lose.” You may be plaintiff and be victorious, and you may find that, 
though your beaten enemy can pay the amount which you have esta- 
blished against him, he sees that he must succumb beneath the weight of 
the costs on both sides, so he thinks it better to give up the ghost and 
apply at once to a certain learned commissioner. 

Some time back the circumstances connected with an action on a bond 
of indemnity came closely under our notice. The question was what was 
the meaning of the bond? How exceedingly strange this, at first sight, 
appears. We all know that lawyers seem to delight in stopping every 
cranny against error. A vast army of words stand as sentinels over the 
purpose of a document. The intention is guarded and hedged about in 
every possible manner. Never mind diffuseness, never mind tediousness ; 
the object to be set forth in this document must be conveyed in almost 
every conceivable mode of expression within the compass of the English 
language. ‘If you will put down a penny I will put down twopence ” 
becomes, under the pen of a lawyer, a ponderous agreement, eovering an 
acre of folios, and costing a mountain of sovereigns. If a three-volume 
novel were translated into legal language, it would expand into a large 
library. If the Zimes newspaper were written as a lawyer would write a 
law deed, we question whether one stout porter could carry the huge bulk 
at which it would arrive. And re with all this, is it not a standing 
Q 
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joke how difficult to be understood are legal documents? How many a 
clever, clear-headed man has groaned in despair over an act of pariia- 
ment. Did not one of the judges, a short time back, bandy a jest with a 
learned serjeant, that nothing so preposterous could be required of any 
man as the understanding that which every subject of Queen Victoria is 
assumed to understand, and compelled in some sense to obey? The real 
fact of the matter is, that a legal document is commonly as unintelligible 
as it can well be rendered. The sense is hid and crushed under a 
suffocating weight of harsh, awkward, involved phrases, such as are 
never seen but in law deeds, and such as no man would think of penning 
elsewhere. Will it be for a moment asserted that good in any shape or 
way accrues from this peculiarity of legal composition? Yes, in one way 
he in one sense, and in no other way, and in no other sense, good 
accrues. On that huge tree of words six and eightpences do grow. 
Lawyers must live. It is the old excuse. A pickpocket whines the 

jatiun that he has no better work to do—that he does but walk in the 
path which his fathers trod. The man who knocks me down in a dark 
path and rifles my pockets declares, subsequently, that he was compelled 
to the action by necessity. The starving urchin, caught when making 
off with a loaf from the Sites counter, moans about the desperation of 
hunger. So we suppose we must not be hard upon the lawyers. Mercy 
on us! what would become of the rest of her Majesty’s subjects if the 
occupation of all the lawyers were suddenly taken away? Fancy all 
those sharp intellects, so accustomed to dance and dodge about in the 
narrow alleys and dirty courts of sophistry and finesse, suddenly cast 
upon society, angry and hungry! What new system might not suddenly 
spring up? What new modes of torture wal slaughter might not be 
suggested by minds used only to deal with the agreeable subjects—how 
best to sud and slay, and finally devour ? Who would feel himself safe ? 
Who would be assured that the old six and eightpenny dagger, bearing 
some new name, would not be thrust into him at any moment—the old 
thirteen and fourpenny pistol, wrought in new fashion, be discharged at 
his head ere he should again draw breath ? 

But to return to the action on the bond. Well, there was no making 
out what this bond meant. Half a dozen men knew what they had in- 
tended to to when they signed it, and similarly placed were an- 
other half-dozen men. Yet the view of the first half-dozen was utterly 
opposed to the view of the second half-dozen. Here was a glorious 

rospect. These men must fight, there must be slaughter, and imme- 
iately the air was darkened by the vultures. Up , came in vast 
— They made ready for the battle. Writs, declarations, and 
pl ngs—correspondence, consultations, briefs, attendances—artillery, 
eavy and gg yg a gorgeous banquet for the devourers of 
we and peace. But beware of greediness. A good thing must 
used sparingly, and be prolonged as much as possible. So, mark ye, 
when the day of trial came to this unfortunate dozen of litizants—when 
no less than six Queen’s counsel and four stuff gowns stood forth to the 
fray—when four solicitors, with nerves braced and glistening eyes, were 
eager! expecting the contest—when some three or four witnesses were 
invetiliy congratulating themselves that the dreary task of attendance 


would soon be over—when a special jury had taken their seats in solemn 
majesty and sullen discontent—and when a portion of the miserable 
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victims, with flushed cheeks and beating hearts, were anxiously awaiting 
their fate—when all this had occurred and you would have conceived the 
issue could not possibly be far hence—what then ? 

Why then it was discovered that the cause was not one of a character 
to be tried by a jury, and the entire proceedings must be put through 
another channel, involving fresh consultations, fresh documents, and fresh 
expenses, the mere dim shadow of which, in the distance, must have 
further chilled the already slow-trickling blood of both plaintiffs and 
defendants. 

Now we say distinctly, from our knowledge of the facts of this case, 
that had the plaintiffs and defendants, with their documents, attended 
before Lord Campbell in a small private room (without any prefatory 
matters, such as declarations, pleas, or, in short, anything whatever, save 
an agreemeut to speak one at a time, and behave themselves as men 
should do who have a point to settle, and who are seeking its settlement 
in a calm and proper manner)—had this course been practicable, and been 
taken, the whole point might have been disposed of within a couple of 
hours, and at a most insignificant expense. But no, that great grindin 
machine, which has already ground so many a fine fellow’s peace of mind 
to powder, must be fed. ‘I smell the blood of an Englishman,” means, 
being interpreted in the mouth of a lawyer, “I sniff the spirit of a liti- 
oe The fly has walked into the spider’s web. A happy, buoyant, 
ittle thing he was when he came in. Witness the change when he has 
been well rolled up and fed upon. Much about the same change ensues 
between the vigour and determination with which a man, not rich, enters 
upon a long-continued and expensive legal proceeding, and the dull and 
drooping air (well if it be not the broken heart) with which he subse- 
quently carries along with him that heavy burden—that burden which, 
even assuming that he would be certain of relief eventually, may crush 
him before the goal be reached. 

Another case we will mention illustrating the difficulty in obtain- 
ing justice under the present system. A company had engaged the un- 
divided services of an agent. Discovery was made that the bargain had 
been glaringly broken by the agent, who, for some time, had been equally 
serving another company. Payment of his salary for the period during 
which the breach of faith had been continued, was refused. The agent 
brought an action for such salary. The company appeared to it. The 
cause was to be tried in a country town, at a long distance, and rather 
heavy expense was thus incurred. When the plaintiff’s solicitor pro- 
ceeded to explain to counsel his brief, counsel immediately stated that 
there was no defence. “Why not? Had there not been a most dis- 
graceful breach of engagement ? Could a man claim for services he had 
not rendered ?” ‘ Yes,” was the answer; “no doubt the fellow is a 
swindler, but you cannot defend this action. Your course is to bring a 
cross action against him for infraction of agreement. As to this money, 
you must pay it, and all the expenses.” And counsel received his fee, 
and his advice was adopted. The wronged defendants were still further 
wronged. The plaintiff was a rascal, but his lawyer was a clever man, 
and he won the game for his client. 

And speaking of solicitors, has it not struck you, reader, if you have 
had much to do with this branch of the profession, how very imperfect 
their legal knowledge appears to be. If it be a matter of ordinary 
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ice about which you inquire, do yow not find reference made imme- 
i to some drudge at a hundred a year, who really does the 
work for which his master is paid, and who possesses an extent of in- 
formation on practical points, which, you would suppose, could only be 
required by a half-share in the business. If it be a question of law 
which you submit, does your legal adviser answer you in any other way 
than you yourself could answer a person making a similar inquiry? 
« His impression is”—“‘ he thinks” —“ but he will refer.” He turns toa 
dirty-looking volume, and reads aloud to you from it a few paragraphs, 
and invites your opinion thereon. If, between you, you can make nothing 
of the matter, solicitor advises “the taking the opinion of counsel.” 
Now the ball opens, and the amusement begins. Solicitor draws up “a 
case,” and counsel advises on the same. Counsel’s opinion has generally 
a favourable complexion to your views, but it is safely worded, and has 
eon of loopholes. Having advanced thus far, you are naturally in- 
clined to go on. There is something of the fascination of gambling in 
litigation. Having once entered on the alluring ground, you cannot 
leave it, and you do not leave it, until you are either victorious or are 
kicked out of it defeated—perhaps bankrupt — perhaps both. But 
the fact is, that beside the influence of the morbid excitement which 
is begotten by litigation, and which tends to keep the litigant hoping 
against hope, consulting, fidgeting, persuading, scolding, paying money, 
with a determination to pay no more, and then paying larger sums 
rather than surrender the chance (that agonising, flickering chance) 
of securing victory, vengeance, and reimbursement at last, there is the 
absolute necessity, with law and lawyers as they are, for long abiding 
in the legal battle-field, when the point at issue is of importance. A 
lawyer’s view, practically, is, that ‘‘ how not to do it quickly” is the most 
valuable lesson for a beginner to learn. Nothing must be done in a 
hurry. The spirit of the law shrinks from the notion of speed. The 
tortoise goes so safely. Law and lawyers gaze at the tortoise with un- 
feigned admiration, think of him, have him always before their eyes, 
and scrupulously imitate his movements. 

Let us now look at the Chancery Courts. What causes that shudder 
through our frame ? Mercy, let us be careful! Suppose we should be 
guilty of contempt of Chancery—the fine, old, noble institution of Chan- 
cery'! Suppose anything we may say should be construed as showing an 
absence of veneration for Chancery, a feeling even of disrespect towards 
it, a doubt as to its value, a question as to its being the very best piece of 
machinery which could be devised for ready and unlimited supply of the 
purest and brightest equity, what penalties might we not eall down upon 
our devoted head! Well, we will be careful. We do not think we shall 
be liable to perpetual exile for mentioning a case with the circumstances 
of which we were well acquainted, and we therefore ask the reader to 
bear with us while we draw his attention to, and request his opimion upon, 
the following matter, which not long since figured in Chancery. 

A certain gentleman, whom we will call Dr. Spaniell, exhibited as 
complete a want of all business principles and business habits as could 
well be found to exist in any mortal being. Having stated this fact, it 
will not create the least surprise that Dr. Spaniell became director of a 
joint-stock company, requiring considerable care in its management. At 
a meeting of the board of directors of this company, held one day when 
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the doctor was absent, a resolution was passed authorising the issue to the 
promoters (the directors themselves) of a certain number of what were 
called “ paid-up” shares—shares, that is to say, which were to be re 
as free from both past and future calls, and bearing dividend as 
the full amount per share had been paid into the company’s coffers. It 
is not necessary here to debate the morality of such a proceeding. It 
was one of a character common enough a few years ago, and viewed in a 
manner very differently to that in which it would now be regarded. In 
this instance there was probably as much palliation as there could in any 
ease be for such questionable self-payment, and the directors of the com- 
pany, who had incurred considerable liability, suffered some expense, and 
voted much time in respect of the company’s interests, without the 
smallest reward, possibly thought that they were not doing very wrongly 
in voting themselves security for recompense in event of the company 
hereafter becoming prosperous. We have said Dr. Spaniell was not 
present when the resolution was passed, but he was present at the sub- 
sequent meeting, when the minutes of the previous meeting were con- 
firmed. With regard to this last circumstance, we beg to remark that 
the confirmation of minutes does not involve approval of the resolutions 
recorded in such minutes, it is the correctness of the narrative alone 
which is confirmed. After an interval, Dr. Spaniell received certificates 
of a tenth part of the number of shares which had been allotted to him 
as a promoter. Certificates for the remainder of the shares were never 
even written out. 

By-and-by, Dr. Spaniell wanted to quit the company, and he executed 
a transfer of all his shares therein to certain persons who stood forth to 
represent the company, and among the shares so transferred were the 
“paid-up” shares which we have described. 

Not long after, the company failed, and was ordered to be wound up, 
and the transfer having been declared illegal for reasons which we need 
not state, Dr. Spaniell was placed on the list as a contributory in respect 
of the shares to which we have alluded. And now comes the point of 
interest worthy the reader’s attention. The official manager appointed 
by the court, finding that no money had actually been paid on the nomi- 
nally “‘ paid-up” shares, ignored the resolution which represented them 
in that light, and made a call upon them as upon ordinary shares. To 
this Dr. Spaniell naturally objected. He had accepted the shares only 
as shares of a certain character. If they never had, and could not have 
had, that character, from the circumstance of the board never having 
possessed the power to issue such shares, then no shares had been issued. 
A mistake had been committed in filling in, signing, and sealing a few 
pieces of paper purporting to be certificates of “ paid-up” shares, and that 
mistake would be remedied by destroying the so-called certificates and 
cancelling all entries in the books relating thereto. Assuming’ the reso- 
lution which had originated the shares to have been illegal, this course 
must have been pursued had the company proceeded instead of winding 
up; and why should a different treatment be adopted towards these 
shares under the winding up to that which must have ensued had the 
company gone on and prospered? But now mark the judgments which 
were delivered in this case. The learned Equity judge, in whose court it 
was first heard (and it will tell in favour of the argument which we shall 
presently urge, that the uprightness and solid understanding of this judge 
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are beyond all question), actually pronounced that inasmuch as had the 
company succeeded instead of having failed, Dr. Spaniell would have 
made a profit out of these shares, now—as the company had lapsed— 
he must be made to pay upon them. Why, here was judgment given 
against Dr. Spaniell, not through acquiescence in the arguments of his 
opponents, but in direct defiance of them. It was like saying to the 
counsel for the official manager, “ Your argument is most absurd, Mr. 
Sophistry—you have no case whatever—I decide in your favour, with 
Kk ad never been pretended, for a moment, that had the com- 
pany prospered, these shares could have been turned to account. Such a 
statement would have involved the admission that the shares had been 
legally issued, and consequently were really paid-up shares, of a beneficial 
instead of an injurious character. The argument was that there were 
shares, but not “ paid-up” shares. It was sought to split the resolution 
into two parts, retaining as legal the part which would tell against Dr. 
Spaniell—namely, that directing the issue of the shares—and rejecting 
as illegal that which would be serviceable to him, namely, the declaration 
that the shares should be viewed and treated as “ paid-up” shares. But 
this one-sided movement his honour would not recognise. It was mani- 
festly quite unfair. Yet while his honour saw and understood enough 
of the case to decide against this view, he actually, in his judgment, after 
speaking of the shares as possessing the very , rare which Dr. Spa- 
niell’s counsel contended they really bore, decided with reference to their 
liability to calls they should be held as of a character totally opposite. 
The judgment was appealed against, and of the two judges before 
whom it was next argued, one decided one way, and one the other. The 
judge who decided against the doctor, did so on entirely different ground 
to that adopted by the judge in the court below. The former judge con- 
curred that shares had been issued, and concurred, also, in the argument, 
that as they did not lawfully possess the character sought to be given to 
them by the resolution directing their issue, there must be forced upon 
them a new, unimagined, and disastrous character to the unfortunate ap- 
pellant. There was thus again enunciated this startling doctrine, that 
the shares of a public company may, under certain circumstances, undergo 
a change as great as that which is found to have taken place in the 
complexion of a lobster after it has been boiled. As a reward to a man 
who has rendered material service to a joint-stock company, certain shares 
of a beneficial character are allotted to him. But circumstances change. 
The company fails. Then it is said to the unfortunate personage, “* The 
company were in error in giving you those shares; they were not em- 
powered to present them to you.” The reply is ready: “ Be it so; here 
they are. I have never received any advantage from them; take them 
back again.” But, alas! there is an awful rejoinder. ‘Oh dear, no. 
Though the company could not give them to you for your benefit, they 
could to your injury ; so, it must please you to keep them to your injury. 
That same sword which was so complimentarily presented to you for your 
valuable services, never ought to have been given to you, for it was not 
lawfully bestowed; nevertheless, we are pleased that you have it, for it 
will be useful as a oy wherewith to transfix you.” 
Now we have stated this comparatively insignificant case somewhat 


minutely, because we conceive it strongly illustrates the view which we 
are seeking to enforce. Here was really a most simple matter—a matter 
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which might have been talked over quietly and equitably, settled in half 
an hour, with scarcely any cost on either side—so mystified and pe. ate 
so overlaid with arguments, references, so rolled!up in talk (if the phrase 
be allowable), that of the three judges before whom it was argued one 
held a contrary view to that taken by his brethren, the decisions of 
the brethren, while the same in their results, were based on opposite 

unds, and those grounds, we venture to think, were perfectly erro- 
neous, and would never have been entertained had the case been presented 
to view calmly and simply, shorn of all special pleading and unencum- 
bered by all that dreadful weight of useless and deceptive clothing, with- 
out which it would be at this time considered indecent for any cause to 
present itself in our courts of Chancery. 

We remember spending the best part of a day in the Lords Justices’ 
Court waiting the me 2 of an appeal. We were sorely distressed, on 
our entry, to find on his legs a learned Queen’s counsel, by no means re- 
markable for his brevity. He was taking the greatest pains to convince 
their lordships that there could not possibly be any reply to his argument. 
Again and again he went over the ground, and irritated us by his prolixit 
almost into a personal assault upon him. At length—oh, be thankful! 
—he sat down. Alas! up rose the junior, and he beat his leader hollow. 
He put the case as one of the clearest submitted to any court ; and in proof 
of it, he went over the particulars a dozen times. About five hours these 
learned gentlemen occupied between them over this matter, which was 
so simple and so easy. Now, what said Lord Justice Knight Bruce the 
very moment the argument was ended? His lordship said “ the whole 
proceeding was perfectly scandalous,” and decided immediately on the 
merits against the appellant, reserving some slight legal point for the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, which point, by-the-by, was also subse- 
quently decided by his lordship against the appellant. Here was a waste 
of time; and is it not deplorable that a like waste may be witnessed day 
by day? Counsel in the Chancery courts always appear to us to thi 
it essential the occupying a certain amount of time. Shifting and a 
about, turning back, reconsidering, enforcing anew, rolling up points an 
re-arraying them, these pleasant variations may be found in almost every 
speech delivered in the Court of Chancery. 

But this paper, on a dry subject, is already too long. Let it, however, 
receive some consideration at the hands of those who read it. Of course, 
we know that there are many very honourable men in the profession of the 
law. We should be ashamed to bring all lawyers under general condemna- 
tion. But when we say that the law now affords terrible facilities for base, 
mean, dirty, arbitrary proceedings, and that, unfortunately, a number of 
its professors are ever ready, for the sake of gain, to adopt such proceed- 
ings to the fullest extent, we are not indulging in common, meaningless 
abuse, we are not echoing a mere vulgar cry, we are stating an absolute and 
melancholy truth. Now let us see whether we cannot find a remedy. We 
are ever talking of improvement. Let us see whether we cannot bring 
even law and lawyers under its sway. We want to have them before us 
as two respectable old gentlemen, walking in the broad highway, seen by 
all, and not ashamed to look any one in the face, upright in design and 
in practice, with never-closing eyes from which villains and rogues shrink 
with terror, but which beam love and protection to the virtuous and 
good. 
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IMMENSEE: A DREAM OF YOUTH. 


LATE in an autumn afternoon, an aged, well-dressed man might have 
been seen slowly walking up the principal street of N He was 
evidently returning home from a walk, for his buckled shoes, belonging 
to a long-past fashion, were covered with dust. As he walked along 
he gazed earnestly at the town beneath him, which glistened in the sun’s 
parting rays, and his dark eyes, the only relics of his youth. formed a 
striking contrast to his snow-white hair. He must have been a stranger, 
for but few of the passers-by saluted him, though many were involuntarily 
attracted by his earnest, almost solemn demeanour. At length he 
stopped at a tall gabled house, gazed once again at the town below, and 
then entered the hall. At the sound of the door-bell, an old woman 
peered out from a window, but the stranger waved to her with his stick. 
“ No light yet !” he said, and the housekeeper dropped the curtain. The 
old man now went through a dark corridor, filled with large oaken cup- 
boards, ornamented with porcelain vases, and ascended a narrow stair- 
case leading to the back part of the house. He then entered a moderate- 
sized room, arranged with much regard to comfort ; one wall was nearly 
covered with bookcases and shelves, on the other hung family portraits 
and landscapes, while a massive arm-chair with red velvet cushions stood 
before a table on which lay some open books. ‘The old man sat down in 
the arm-chair, with folded hands, to rest after his walk. As he thus 
reposed it grew gradually darker, until the rising moon shone through 
the window, casting its beams on the pictures around. His eyes invo- 
luntarily followed the moon’s ray, as it slowly advanced, until it fell on a 
small picture in a simple black frame. ‘ Elizabeth !” the old man said, 
softly. And as he uttered that name time changed : he was in his youth 


again. 








Soon a graceful little girl came up to him. Her name was Elizabeth, 
and she might be about five years old, he double that age. She wore a 
little red silk handkerchief round her neck, which formed a charming 
contrast to her brown eyes. 

“Reinhardt !” she exclaimed, “ we have a holiday ; just think of that, 
@ holiday! No school to-day or to-morrow.” 

Reinhardt quickly placed Ris slate behind the house door, and then 
both the children ran out of the house into the garden, and through the 
gate to the adjoining meadow. Reinhardt, with Elizabeth’s aid, had 
here built a grot of grass-sods, in which they intended to spend the 
summer evenings, but as yet a bench was wanting. He now went in- 
dustriously to work, for nails, hammer, and the required planks were at 
his disposal. Whilst he was thus employed, Elizabeth went along the 
ditch, gathering the seed of the wild mallow in her apron, to form into 
chains and necklaces ; and when Reinhardt, after finishing his task, and 
bending many a nail in the process, looked around, she was walking far 
on the other side of the meadow. 

“ Elizabeth !” he shouted—« Elizabeth!’ And she came running 
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back with her flying curls. “Come,” he said, “our house is now ready, 
You are quite warm ; let us sit down on the new seat, and I will tell you 
some pretty stories.” 

They went in and sat down. Elizabeth took the seeds from her apron 
and strung them on long threads, while Reinhardt commenced his tale : 

“Once upon a time there were three spinners——’’ 

“Oh,” said Elizabeth, “I know that by heart ; I don’t like hearing 
the same tale over and over again.” 

So Reinhardt was obliged to leave off the story of the three spinners, 
and began the tale of the man who was thrown into the den of lions. 

“It was evening,” he said, “and the lions were sleeping. At times 
they yawned in their sleep and showed their red tongues ; then the man 
shuddered and feared that morning was nigh. Suddenly a bright light 
shone around him, and, as he looked up, an angel stood before him. It 
beckoned to him with its hand, and then disappeared among the 
rocks. 

Elizabeth was listening attentively to this tale. 

“An angel?” she asked. “ Has it wings, then ?” 

“It is but a story,” answered Reinhardt ; “there are no angels.” 

“Oh fie! Reinhardt,” she said, gazing intently at him. But when 
he looked gloomily at her, she asked him, doubtingly, 

‘“* Why are we always told so, then, by mamma and aunt, and at 
school ?” 

“ ] don’t know,” he answered. 

“ But are there no lions, then ?” 

“Lions? Oh yes, in India; where the heathens fasten them to their 
chariots and drive them through the desert. When I am grown up, I 
intend to go there. It is far more beautiful there than home, for there 
is no winter in that land. You must go with me, though. Will you 
not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Elizabeth; “ but then my mamma must go with us, and 
your mamma too.” 

“No, they will then be too old to go with us.” 

“ But I dare not go alone.” 

“Oh! you will then really be my wife, and no one will have any power 
over you.” 

** But my mother will weep.” 

“ We'll return again after a time; only tell me you'll travel with me ! 
if not, 1 go alone, and never return.” 

The little girl was almost crying. ‘Do not look so angry,” she said ; 
“J will go with you to India.” 

“‘ Elizabeth !—Reinhardt !” exclaimed a voice from the garden gate. 
‘“‘ Here !—here!” And the children ran home hand in hand. " 

Thus the children lived together. She was often too quiet for him, 
and he too hasty for her; but still they never forsook each other. Near! 
every leisure hour was spent together; the winter months in the small 
rooms, summer-time in the fields and woods. One day, when Elizabeth 
was reprimanded by the schoolmaster in Reinhardt’s presence, he threw 
his slate violently upon the table to turn the attention and displeasure of 
the schoolmaster on himself. This behaviour passed unobserved, but 
Reinhardt no longer listened attentively to the geographical lecture ; he 
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composed a long poem instead, in which he compared himself to a young 
eagle, the schoolmaster to a grey crow, Elizabeth to a white dove ; the 
eagle vowed to take revenge on the grey crow as soon as its wings had 
attained their full growth. On reaching home, the young poet procured 
a little paper book, in which he wrote his first poem with a careful hand. 
Soon this he entered another school, and became intimate with 
many boys of his own age; but this did not lessen his intercourse 
with Elizabeth. He now began to copy the fairy tales which he had so 
often narrated to her, and sometimes felt an indescribable wish to add 
some of his own thoughts, but he knew not how it was he never could 
succeed, so he wrote them exactly as he had heard them. He then pre- 
sented the papers to Elizabeth, who carefully kept them in a little box; 
and it gave him heartfelt satisfaction when he sometimes heard her read- 
ing them to her mother in the evenings. 

Seven years had elapsed. Reinhardt was to leave the town for his 
further improvement. Elizabeth could not endure the thought that there 
would now be a time without Reinhardt. It pleased her when he one 
day told her that he would copy fairy tales for her as formerly and enclose 
them in his letters to his mother, but she must write and tell him how she 
liked them. His departure drew nigh. Before that time many a rhyme 
was written down in the book. But this was a secret to Elizabeth, though 
she had been the great incentive of the poems, which had by degrees 
nearly filled half of the white leaves. 

It was June; Reinhardt was to leave the next day, so they agreed 
that the day before his departure should be spent pleasantly together. 
For that purpose a large party proceeded to the neighbouring woods. 
First they had to pass through a wood of firs, where it was cool and shady, 
and the ground lay covered with the needle-like cones of the fir-trees. 
After half an hour’s walking they left the dark firs behind them, and 
entered a beautiful beech wood. Here all was bright and green; now 
and then the sun’s rays shone pleasantly through the rich foliage, and a 
little squirrel might be seen springing from bough to bough. The com- 
pany stopped at a part of the wood where the tops of some very old 
beeches were interlaced and formed a transparent arch. Elizabeth’s 
mother opened one of the baskets, and an old gentleman proposed to 
superintend the provision department. 

“*Come here, you youngsters,” he shouted, “and bear in mind what I 
am going to tell you. Each of you will receive two rolls for luncheon ; 
we have no butter, therefore if you want any other refreshment, go and 
look for it. There are wild strawberries enough in the wood, that is, for 
those who give themselves the trouble of looking for them. The lazy 
— eat dry bread. So it is in life. Do you understand what I have 
sai 

“Yes! yes!’ the boys replied. 

“But listen,” the old gentleman continued; ‘I have not finished my 
speech yet. We old folk have been knocking about enough in the 
world; therefore we now remain at home, that is, under these broad, 
shady trees, to peel the potatoes, light the fire, put the table in order, 
and boil the eggs by twelve o'clock. You will, therefore, owe us half 
the strawberries, that we may be able to have a dessert. Now go and 
look about, and be honest!” 
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The boys made all kinds of droll faces. 

“Stop !” the old gentleman added. “It is hardly necessary to tell 
you that he who finds no strawberries need not give us any, but re- 
member well that he will receive nothing from us. And now you have 
had advice enough for this day ; if you find strawberries to match, you 
will go well through life to-day, at any rate.” 

The boys were of the same opinion, and set out on their search two 
by two. 

Ve Come, Elizabeth,”’ said Reinhardt, ‘“‘I know where there is a bed 
of strawberries; you shall not eat dry bread.” 

Elizabeth tied the strings of her bonnet together, and hung it over her 
arm. 
‘* Now come,” she said, “the basket is ready.” 

They then went into the forest further and further; now through the 
damp, impenetrable shade of the trees, where all was still, except now 
and then the cry of the falcon soaring in the air; then again the 
passed through brushwood, so thick that Reinhardt was obliged to wal 
on before to break off a branch and bend a twig here and there, in order 
to make a path. But soon he heard Elizabeth calling out his name from 
behind. He turned round. 

“ Reinhardt !” she exclaimed; ‘do wait, Reinhardt.” 

He could not see her; at length he perceived her entangled in the 
bushes at some distance, her little head just peeping above the tips of the 
ferns. He went back to help her, and led her to a glade where the 
bluebell modestly waved its tiny head among the lonely flowers of the 
heath. Reinhardt stroked Elizabeth’s damp hair from her heated face, 
and was going to help her on with her bonnet, but she would not allow 
it, though when he entreated her she consented. 

‘“‘But_ where are your strawberries?” she asked, standing still and 
drawing a deep breath. 

‘‘They used to grow here, but the toads, the weasels, or perhaps the 
fairies, have gathered them.” 

“ Yes,” said Elizabeth, “the leaves are still there; but do not talk 
about fairies here. Come with me, for I am not at all tired ; let us go 
and search for some further on.” 

They had to pass a little brook before they could enter the wood. 
Reinhardt took Elizabeth in his arms, and carried her over. After 
rambling some time among the shady trees, they again entered a broad 
glade. 


“ There are sure to be strawberries here,” said the little girl, “ for it 
smells delightfully.” 
They continued their search through the sunny glade, but no straw- 


berries were to be found. 
‘‘No,” said Reinhardt, “it is but the sweet smell of the heath.” 


Raspberry-bushes and wild plum-trees were to be seen everywhere ; 
the ground was covered with grass, intermixed with heath, which filled 


the air with fragrance. 
“ How lonely it is here,” said Elizabeth ; ‘‘I wonder where the others 


can be?” 
Reinhardt had not thought of their return home. 
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“ Wait a moment. Where does the wind come from?” he asked, 
ing up his hand to feel. But there was not a breath. 

Pe Beat? eaid Elisabeth; “I think I heard them talking. Shout to 

them.” 


Reinhardt called out through his hand, “Come here !”—‘‘ Here!” was 
heard again. 

“ They answer,” said Elizabeth, clapping her hands. 

* No, it was but the echo.” 

Elizabeth seized Reinhardt’s hand. 

“T am afraid!’’ she said. 

“Qh, Elizabeth,” replied Reinhardt, “have no fear. It is delightful 
here. Sit down in the shade among yonder heath. Let us rest a while; 
we shall soon find the others.” 

Elizabeth sat down under a bending beech-tree, listening attentively 
to every passing sound, while Reinhardt rested on the stump of a tree at 
a distance, and gazed at her silently. The sun shone over their 
and the noonday heat was intense. Now and then little blue and 
flies darted through the air; around and above a gentle humming 
buzzing of insects, occasionally interrupted by the tapping of the 
pecker and the shrill cry of other birds in the distant forests, were 
only sounds that disturbed the pervading peacefulness of the scene. 

“ Hark!” said Elizabeth, “the bells are ringing.”’ 

“‘ Where ?” asked Reinhardt. 

** Behind us. Do you hear them? It is noon.” 

“ Then the town lies behind us, and if we go straight on in this direc- 
tion we are sure to find the others.” 

They then set off on their return without any further search for straw- 
berries, as Elizabeth was very tired. After walking some time, they 
heard in the distance the merry laugh of a party among the trees; then 
they caught a glimpse of the white tablecloth spread out on the grass, 
which served as table, on which stood plates of strawberries in abun- 
dance. The old gentleman had his napkin fastened in a button-hole, and 
was continuing his moral discourse to the boys whilst busily engaged at 
the same time in carving a roast joint. 

“ Here are the lost ones!” exclaimed the boys, on seeing Reinhardt 
and Elizabeth coming through the trees. 

“Here, here!” exclaimed the old gentleman, “empty your handker- 
chiefs, turn your hats over! Now show what you have found.” 

“ Hunger and thirst!” said Reinhardt. 

“ If that is.all,” replied the old gentleman, taking the full plates away, 
“ you are to have nothing. You know the agreement; no idlers are to 
be fed here.” 

However, he was at last moved by entreaties. Then luncheon was 
served, and the thrush began to warble in its most melodious tones on 
one of the juniper-trees, enlivening the company by its song. 

At Easter, Reinhardt set off home, and went to see Elizabeth the day 
after his arrival. 

“« How tall you have grown,” said he, as the beautiful slender girl 
smilingly came up to him. She blushed, but did not answer, and gently 
tried to withdraw her hand, which he had taken on meeting her. He 
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looked doubtingly at her, for she had never done this before; it seemed 
to him as if an estrangement had taken place. And this feeling did 
not agg ag a ad been ae home for some time, and —- 
her often. en sat together alone pauses most painful to hi 
—_ som which anxiously pa to a In “% that he 
might have some special occupation during the vacations, he began to 
instruct Elizabeth in botany, which he had most assiduously studied 
pore. oat months of his payed life. Seape pg accustomed to 

guided by him in everything, and being besides of a docile disposition, 
very readily accepted this proposal. Excursions were therefore ~* to 
the fields and woods se times a week; and when they came home at 
noon, and brought the green botanical-case full of plants and flowers, 
Reinhardt y returned some hours later to arrange and divide the 
spoils with Elizabeth. 

With this intention he one afternoon entered the room, and found 
Elizabeth at the window, putting fresh groundsel in a gilt bird-cage whic 
he had not seen there before. There was a canary bird in the 
which, with fluttering wings and screeching voice, pecked at Elisabeth’s 
. fingers. Reinhardt’s bird used to occupy this place formerly. 

Ee | we my poor linnet been ate ene. | into a canary since its death ?” 

e, . . 

“ Linnets do not behave so,” said Elizabeth’s mother, who sat spinning 
in the arm-chair. “ Your friend Erich has sent it from his farm this 
morning for Elizabeth.” 

** From what farm ?” 

“ Don’t you know that Erich entered upon his father’s second farm at 
Immensee a month ago ?” 

“ You never told me a word about it.”’ 

“ Well,” said the mother, “ you did not inquire after your friend. He 
is a very nice, sensible young man.” 

The mother went out to order coffee; Elizabeth had her back turned 
to Reinhardt, being still occupied with the little bower she was making. 

“ Pray wait a moment or two,” she said; ‘it will be ready directly,” 
As Reinhardt made no reply, she turned round. A sudden expression 
of woe covered his countenance, which she had never seen before. 
“ What ails you, Reinhardt?” 

“ Me ?”’ he said, fixing his eyes dreamingly on hers. 

“ You look so sad.” 

“ Elizabeth, I cannot endure that yellow bird.” 

She looked at him in amazement; she understood him not, 

“ You are singular,” she said. 

He took her hands, which she allowed to rest quietly in his. The 
mother soon entered the room again. 

She sat down at her spinning-wheel as soon as coffee was finished, 
while Reinhardt and Elizabeth went into the adjoining parlour to 
their plants. It was a sunny, quiet afternoon; but the whirr of 
mother’s spinning-wheel and Reinhardt’s subdued voice might be heard 
from time to time, as he named the classes of the plants, or corrected 
Elizabeth’s pronunciation of the Latin names, 

“The lily of the valley is still wanting,” she said, when the whole 


collection was arranged. 
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Reinhardt took a little white book out of his pocket. 

“Here is a lily of the valley for you,” he said, taking out the half- 

When Elizabeth saw the written leaves she asked : 

“ Have you been writing some more fairy tales ?” 

“They are not fairy tales,”’ he answered, handing her the book. 

It contained nothing but most of which filled only one 
Elizabeth turned over leaf leaf; she appeared to read but the titles 
of each—“ When the Schoolmaster reprimanded her,’’ “When they 
strayed in the Forest,” “ About the Fairy Tales,” “The first time she 
wrote to me”—the little poems were nearly all of a similar purport. 
Reinhardt looked at her inquiringly, and as she turned over the leaves 
he observed a delicate blush tinge her bright cheek, which gradually quite 
covered it. He longed to catch a glimpse of her eyes, but Elizabeth did 
not look up, and at length placed the book silently beside him. 

“Do not return it to me thus!” he exclaimed. 

She took a brown sprig out of the tin case. 

‘“‘T'll lay your favourite flower in it,” she said; and put the book into 
his hands. 

At length the last day of the vacations arrived. At Elizabeth’s re- 
quest, her mother allowed her to accompany her friend to the diligence, 
which started at some distance from their house. Reinhardt offered her 
his arm at the house door, and silently walked beside the slender girl. 
The nearer they approached the place of departure the more he felt that 
he had something important to impart to her, before bidding her so long 
a farewell—something on which all the value and happiness of his future 


life a and yet he knew not how to give utterance to those feel- 
ings which absorbed his whole being. This depressed him ; he walked 
ower. 


“‘ You will be too late ; it has struck ten at St. Mary’s.” 

Still he went no quicker. At length he said, stammering, 

“Elizabeth, you will not see me again for two years—shall you feel 
as affectionately towards me when I return as you do now ?” 

She nodded assent, and looked kindly at him. 

“‘T have defended you, too,” she said, after a pause. 

** How was that necessary ?”’ 

“To my mother. We spoke a great deal about you yesterday evening 
after you left. She thought you were not so agreeable as formerly.” 

Reinhardt was silent for a moment ; he then took her hand within his 
and earnestly at her innocent eyes, saying : 

“1 am as I used to be; be assured of that. Do you believe me, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He walked quickly with her through the last street. The nearer the 
parting drew, the more joyous did his countenance become ; he walked 
almost too quickly for her. 

“What are you thinking of, Reinhardt ?” 

“T have a secret, a beautiful secret,” he replied, looking at her with 
animation. ‘I will tell it you on my return home, after two years’ 
absence.” 

Meanwhile they had reached the diligence and were but just in time. 
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Reinhardt took her hand once more, “ Farewell! farewell, Elizabeth ! 
Don’t forget my secret.” 

Reinhardt stepped into the diligence, and as the coach turned the 
corner of the street, he saw her graceful form once more, as she retraced 
her steps homeward. 





Nearly two years later Reinhardt was sitting before his lamp, sur- 
rounded by books and papers, in expectation of a friend with whom he 
pursued his studies. A step was heard ascending the staircase. It was 
the landlady. 

“ Here is a letter for you, Mr. Werner.” 

Reinhardt had not written to Elizabeth since his visit home, nor had 
he received any letters from her, This one was not from her either ; it 
was his mother’s handwriting. Reinhardt broke the seal, and soon read 
as follows : 

“‘ At your age, my dear son, every year has its wey charm, for 
youth isever buoyant. Much has occurred here, which, if I have rightly 
understood you, will at first grieve you. Elizabeth has at last accepted 
Erich, after having twice refused him in the course of the last three 
months. She could not bring her mind to such a step before ; now she 
has done it at last ; she is still very young. The wedding is to take place 
soon, and Elizabeth’s mother will then accompany them to their new 


home.” 





Again years had elapsed. It was one warm spring afternoon, when 
a young man of robust and sunburnt exterior, was pursuing his way along 
a shady Jane. He gazed intently on the scene before him, as if hoping 
to perceive a change in the monotonous road, which appeared to be in- 
terminable. At length a cart was seen slow] nenelitt 

“ Holla! my good friend,” said the traveller to the passing peasant, 
“is this the right way to Immensee ?” 

“ Yes, straight on,” the man answered, touching his round hat. 

“Ts it far ?” 

“ You are just there, sir. You wouldn’t have time to smoke half a 
pipe before you reach the lake. The farm-house is close to it.” 

The peasant drove on, while the traveller rapidly continued his way 
under the trees. Suddenly an extensive sunny landscape lay expanded 
before him. Far below lay the lake, ni So of a deep-blue hue, 
surrounded by green glistening verdure, save at one spot, where an 
opening presented a perspective of the country beyond, closed in by the 
distant blue mountains. Opposite to this opening, and in the midst of 
the woodland bank of the + nestled the white farm-house, with its red 
tiles. A solitary stork flew from the chimney, and slowly hovered over 
the surface of the water. ‘ Immensee !” exclaimed the traveller. 

A tall man came out from the house to meet the traveller. On ap- 
proaching him he waved his cap, calling out, in a clear voice, 

“ Welcome, welcome, brother Reinhardt! Welcome to Immensee !” 
Pi God bless you, Erich, and thanks for your welcome !” exclaimed the 

er. 
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«But is it-really you ?” said Erich, looking closely at the serious face 


of his old schoolfellow. 

“Indeed it is I, and you are Erich; only you look, if anything, 
happier than you did before.” 

A cheerful smile made Erich’s features look brighter still on hearmg 
these words. 


‘* Yes, brother Reinhardt,” he said, again extending his hand ; “ you 
know I have drawn the great lot of life since then.” He then rub 
his hands, exclaiming merrily, “ What a surprise it will be! You are 
the last person she expects to see !” 

“ A surprise?” asked Reinhardt. “ For whom ?” 

“ For Elizabeth.” 

“ Elizabeth! You have not told her of my visit ?” 

“‘ Not one word, Reinhardt ; she and her mother have not an idea of 
it. I wrote to you unknown to them, that the pleasure might be greater. 
You know I was always fond of secret plans.”’ 

Reinhardt became more thoughtful, and his breathing more difficult, 
the nearer they approached the farm. 

A fair girlish & sat on a little grassy bank near the garden door. 
She rose to meet them, but at sight of the stranger stood as af rooted to 
the He smilingly extended her his hand. 

“ Rei t she exclaimed—“ Reinhardt! Heavens, itis you! It 
is long since we last met !” 

“ Yes, it is indeed long,” he replied. He could say no more, for when 
he heard her voice he felt an acute, gnawing pain at his heart, and, as 
he looked up, the same sylph-like form stood before him to which ‘he had 
bidden farewell m his native town years ago. 

Elizabeth's mother entered the room at this moment, with a basket of 
keys in her hand. 

“ Ah! Mr. Werner,” she said, on seeing Reinhardt, ‘you are wel- 
come, though unexpected.” 

And now a very lively conversation in questioning and ariswering 
ensued. ‘The ladies sat down to their work, and while Reimhardt was 
enjoying some refreshment, Erich had lighted his huge meersehaum, and 
was sittmmg smoking and discoursing beside him. 

The next day, Reinhardt had to accompany him to the fields, to the 
vme to the hop-grounds, and to the distillery. Everything was in 
foe oie the vile all wore a healthy and Aree. sivatene 

family met together in the large garden parlour at dinner-time, and 
the day was then spent as much together as the host’s time would allow. 
Reinhardt passed but some hours in the early morn and a few before tea 
in his own room, engaged in study. He had collected all the national 
songs and verses he could procure for several years past, and now occu- 
pied himself in arranging his valuable store, wishing, if possible, to in- 
crease his stock by others from the surrownding country. Elizabeth was, 
at all times, gentle and kind ; she received Erich’s unwearying attentions 
with an almost humble gratitude, and Reinhardt thought at times that 
the merry child of former days would have become a less serious woman. 





One afternoon Reinhardt and Elizabeth walked to the opposite 
side of the lake, now traversing the wood, now ascending a high 
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projecting ome _Enich had requested Elizabeth to show Reinhardt the 
most views of the surrounding country during his and her 
mother’s absence, particularly those at the other side of the lake, which 
presented @ view of the farm, They went from one point to another, but 
at length Elizabeth became tired, and sat down in the shade of some 
bending branches; Reinhardt stood ite, leaning against the trunk 
of a tree. The cuckoo's voice was in the distanee, and it suddenly 
appeared to him as if all this had occurred just the same once befose in 
former years. He looked at her with a melancholy smile. 

« Shall are arr er a he asked. 

4‘ It is not the straw season.” 

« But it will soon be here.” . 

Elizabeth shook her head silently. She thea rose, and they con- 
tinued their ramble. At length they reached a large glade eovered with 
heath, which presented an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
Reinhardt steoped down and gathered some of the heath. As he looked 
up, his face bore the expression of intense agony. 

«¢ Do you know this flower P” he asked. 

She looked at him inquiringly. “It is a heath-flower. I have often 

red it in the woods.” 

‘I have an old book at home ; I was wont to write songs and shymes 
in it, but it is long since I wrote any. There is a heath-flower to be 
found among its leaves, but it is a withered one. Do you know who gave 
it to me?” 

She nodded silently and cast down her eyes. Thus they stood for some 
time. As she lifted up her eyes towards him he saw that they were 
suffused with tears. 

« Elizabeth, the days of our youth are fled, and lie distant as the blue 
moun:ains behind us. What has become of them?” 

They spoke no more, but walked silently down to the lake, The air 
was ; black clouds were rising in the west, 

«“ A thunderstorm is coming on,” said Elizabeth, quickening her paee. 

Reinhardt nodded silently, and both hurried along the bank till they 
reached their boat. ; 

During the passage, Elizabeth let her hand rest on the side of the 
boat. He fixed his eyes intently a hers whilst rowing, bat she looked 
past him into the distance. Thus is gaze turned farther downwards, re- 
maining fixed on her hand, and this pale hand showed him what her 
countenance had suppressed. He saw those delicate outlines of secret 
grief on it which frequently take possession of the finely formed hands of 
women who lie watching through the night sick at heart. Whea 
Elizabeth felt that his eye was resting on her hand, she slowly let it glide 


down into the water. 


Reinhardt sat down to study, but he could not collect his thoughts. 
After trying for upwards of an hour im vain, he went down into the farmil 
parlour. Nobody was there, but the cool, green shade greeted him. 
red ribbon lay on Elizabeth’s work-table which she had worn round her 
neck that afternoon. He took it in his hand, but it pained him, and he 
placed it back again. He felt paon he went down to the lake and 

R 
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unfastened the boat ; he rowed across, and went along all the paths over 
ich he had walked with Elizabeth shortly before. On returning home 

i dark ; he met the coachman at the farm, who was going to take 
carriage-horses to the fields; the travellers had just returned home. 
the hall he heard Erich pacing up and down the garden 
He did not go to him, but stood still a moment, and then softly 
the stairs and entered his room. Here be sat down in the arm- 
chair near the window as if wishing to hear the nightingale warbling 
among the yew-trees, but he only heard the beating of his own heart. 
All were going to rest down stairs ; the night passed away, but he heeded 
it not. us he sat for several hours. At length he rose and looked 
out of the window. The dew was dropping from the leaves, the nightin- 
had finished her song; gradually a faint yellow light in the east 

| to the deep blue of the night sky; a brisk wind rose and 
Reinhardt’s heated brow ; the first lark was soaring gaily in the 

air. Reinhardt suddenly turned round and went to the table. He groped 
for a pencil, and, on finding one, he sat down and wrote some lines with 
it on @ piece of paper. As soon as he had finished writing he took his 
hat and stick, leaving the paper behind, opened the door cautiously, and 
went down into the passage. Morning dawned in every corner; the 
large house-cat was stretching itself out on the straw mat, and he felt it 
purring against his hand, which he had unthinkingly extended; the 
were chirping from bough to bough in the ps telling all 

t the night was past. He heard a door open in the house; somebody 
descended the staircase, and on looking up Elizabeth stood before him. 
— her hand on his arm, she moved her lips, but he heard no 


Hit 
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** You will not come to see us again,” she said, at length. ‘I know 
it; you will never return.” 
“ Never,” he ‘said. 
She left hold of his arm and said no more. He moved towards the 
door; then he turned round once more. She stood on the same spot and 
‘d at him. He bent one step forward and extended his arms towards 
; then he turned away by force and went out at the door. The red 
morning dawn had for some time begun to tinge the sky; the dewdrops 
hanging in the spiders’ webs glittered in the first rays of the sun. He 
looked not back ; he walked quickly onward. Gradually the quiet farm- 
house vanished from his sight, and the wide, wide weit: rose before him. 





The moon shone no longer through the window-panes; it had become 
dark, but the old man was still sitting in his arm-chair with folded hands, 
gazing before him at vacancy. 

The room door opened, and a bright light was seen. 

“Tam glad you are come, Bridgel,” said the old man. “ Place the 
light on the table.” 

He then drew his chair to the table, took up one of the opened books, 
and was soon absorbed in those studies to which he had once de voted all 
the powers of his youth. 
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IN MEMORY OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Come, Valour! with thy dauntless, Spartan brow, 
And iron arm, and steadfast mind ; 

Come, Fame! with drooping wreaths of cypress now 
Around thy trumpet twined ; 

O Victory ! eagle-eyed, exultant—come ! 

Cease thy loud shout, and hush thy rolling drum ! 
Turn from the flying horde, 

Put up | crimson sword ; 
Reverse the thirsty spear, 
And mourn a moment here. 

Religion! gentlest daughter of the skies, 

Love on thy lip, and heaven within thine eyes, 

And charity o’erflowing thy pure breast, 

Still looking from vexed Earth to lands of rest, 
Come with thy breath of heavenly balm, 
Thine every look instilling calm ! 

All bend, all sorrowing bend, above the grave 

Where sleeps, in glory’s arms, the good, the brave : 

Did ever hero win a laurel crown, 

Deserving, without seeking, proud renown ; 

Did ever hero claim a nation’s tear, 

A world’s lament above his honour’d bier, 

*Tis he, ’tis he, who greatly sleepeth here ! 

Yes, he who had escaped, with charméd life, 
The fierce assault, the conflict hot, 

The hissing, death-winged cannon-shot, 

Still sharing danger, foremost in the strife ; 
Who stood the fire from Ghuznee’s walls, 
Unscathed amidst the rain of balls ; 

Who met, at bloody Sobraon, 

The proud-plumed hosts careering on, 
And twice beneath him saw his steed, 

At fearful Moodkee, sink and bleed ;* 
Who when the rebel-spirit rose, 

And late-sworn friends turned traitor-foes, 
And Murder raised her demon yell, 

And India seemed a maddening hell, 

Rushed, like a Cesar, an avenging flame, 
Before the few the many doomed to flee ; 

Till Terror, shade-like, followed his great name, 
His every march a victory! 

He who thus kept, through wey bloody fray, 

Grim, hovering Death, insatiate Death, at bay, 

Hath yielded to disease—hath bowed him low 

To that pale spectre, Valour’s deadliest foe : 
And ere his work so well begun, 

His glorious mission all was done ; 
And ere his grateful country’s praise, 
And ere his honours and his bays 





* In the battle of Moodkee, Havelock had two horses shot under him. 
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Have reached him in that crimson’d land, 
The sword hath fallen from his hand ; 
Powerless the iron, veteran limb, 

The victory-blazing eye is dim, 

Broken the staff that formed our trust, 
And India’s hero soulless dust. 


Clive and Cornwallis ! ye were mighty names, 
Halo’d with i it: 
As great a hero here: his deathless claims 
Are stained not by ambition, lust of gold. 
Long years he his country, patient rose 
the steep ladder of his great renown, 
Gentle, beloved by all, save England’s foes : 
His smile wrought more than other warriors’ frown. 
Then, too, that loftier secret of success, 
That source of fortitude, calm trust, and might— 
He looked to Heaven, and preyed that Heaven would bless 
His country’s armies, battling for the right : 
He drew his sword, but, with its flash, a prayer 
For strength, for guidance, mounted on the air. 


Spirit of History! rise ! 
Tell to the earth and skies, 
In everlasting story, 
This war of shame and glory ; 
Seize, seize thy pen and write, 
In letters of fixed light, 
As every letter were 
A star of radiance there, 
To shine undimm’d, while ages roll 
Their thickening clouds across thy scroll, 
The name of him who lies so lowly here— 
The name we utter with a gushing tear— 
The name of India’s saviour—the great name 
Our children’s children shall repeat with pride, 
Casting a lustre e’en on Britain’s fame, 
The veteran’s idol, and the stripling’s guide ; 
Till Havelock, a household word, be shrined, 
Valour’s untarnished gem, in every mind. 


Rest, warrior! rest! we need not weep for thee, 
Thy crown is brighter than the laurel here ; 
Walking the fields of immortality, 
Thou marvel’st, haply, at our falling tear. 
For iron helm, the amaranth binds thy brow, 
For cannon’s roar, rise songs of rapture now ; 
For plains of blood, Heaven’s bowers around thee bloom ; 
Rest, warrior! rest! our hearts shall be thy tomb! 
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EAST INDIAN AFFAIRS—DISSOLUTION OF THE COMPANY. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


WE feel it matter for self-congratulation that time has confirmed our 
early views regarding the Indian revolt, particularly as to the immediate 
cause of the outbreak, religious character, and severe punishment of 
the men who refused to use the objectionable cartridges. We said we 
believed im the existence of no organised conspiracy, unless it was after 
the mutineers congregated in Delhi, the discontent having spread rapidly 
abroad from that focus, and that nothing but a fanatical spirit of a similar 
nature could have induced the later regiments to mutiny when the efforts 
of the earlier had become hopeless. If men could not aid thant their three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods might interfere by a miracle in their 
favour. Such, we little doubt, was the lesson of their priesteraft at 
the eleventh hour of the hopeless contest. In the next place, we stated 
our confidence in the subjugation of the mutiny. That subjugation has 
been effected in its main points even without the aid of the sent 
from England. Lastly, in the month of August, before any decisive 
intelligence had been obtained as to the result of the struggle, we asserted 
the necessity for the assumption of the rule of India by the British 
Crown, its longer government by the Company being incompatible with 
the security of our Eastern Empire, the welfare of the people of India, 
and the honour of the sovereignty. Let the people of England know whom 
to censure. We repeated “ Carthago est delenda,” and we related the 
micerable intrigue in which the present triple-headed government of India 
originated, reminding us of the words of that great statesman, Sully: 
“The most important and serious affairs of state derive their origin and 
most violent movements from the silliness, jealousies, envies, and other 
whims of the court, and are rather regulated by these than by medita- 
tions and well-digested consultations, or by considerations of honour, 
glory, or good faith.” In three months after we had denounced the 

y, in which we stood alone, we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
step we asserted indispensably necessary announced for the first time as 
the intention of Lord Palmerston’s government. 

What may be the steps taken by the ministry to place the rule of 
India upon a worthy foundation cannot yet be known ; indeed, it is 
bable our ministers are themselves as yet unresolved upon the subject. 
Lord Palmerston has had great experience in the art of government, and, 
we should imagine, will not suffer himself to be swayed by any sinister 
influence near the throne ; indeed, we know of none that exists waar ym A 
powerful. The only wonder is, how the present absurd system of 
maintained itself so long, notwithstanding it was evident that nearly 
every new governor since 1784, and Pitt's bill for ruling India, gave in to 
the Company’s notion of increasing its resources by fresh annexations. 
The temptation was great; and the Company often glided into wars so 
tempting without giving direct orders to commence hostilities, the result of 
whieh was almost uniformly unsatisfactory. When we see the bloodshed, 
the waste, and the misery of the present rebellion, we cannot help 
making the bosom inquiry how many more lives were sacrificed in the 
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what greater ravages were committed, what more extended 
— murder, and waste were caused by the Company itself 


and 
’ 
through its desire to increase its resources,’and what little regard they 
showed to honour or to the principles of humanity. Whole districts 
were changed almost to deserts, princes reduced to beggary, thousands of 
peaceful natives ruined or driven into the jungle, and towns and villages 
i the Company’s armies in its forays upon neighbours. It is 
a painful thing to consider the depth of the hypocrisy in which men, self- 
styled Christians, engulph themselves while violating every essential 
principle of Christianity. The Company persevered in its vices, and, as 
we last month observed, had a debt of eight millions at the end of the 
last century, which has increased to fifty millions in half a century more 
spent in less efforts to balance its accounts of ravage, blood, and dis- 
honesty, against cash and territory creditor, the latter still show- 
ing the balance to be on the wrong side. All this was cone a 
superlative contempt for the principles of a correct policy over and above 
any regard for “ight and wrong. 
e present system of rule, as established in 1784, that of Fox being 
set down because it was not grateful to the arbitrary feelings of 
III., since it admitted the interference of parliament, was just 
that which the enemies of England desired, particularly France. At 
that time France was endeavouring to extend her territory and influence 
in the East. Her rulers well knew the difference between a territory 
irresponsibly ruled by a solitary head, twelve thousand miles off, that 
knew nothing of those beneath its sway, and one ruled by commissioners, 
who would be continually liable to be called to account for their steward- 
ship. The latter bore in its nature something of the popular element 
in place of a court and trading conclave. It was on this account, as 
common experience naturally teaches, much less to be feared by our 
neighbours than where the stern determination of the popular represen- 
tatives could interfere or dictate. That this difference was well dis- 
criminated we have a high authority.* An objection to Fox’s bill, and 
the principle, which has been mentioned in a former number, so far as 
relates to its defeat by George III. personally, with a majority numbering 
two-thirds of the House of Commons in its favour, consisted in the pretence 
that it formed a new power in the constitution. The same objection by 
the Crown had been made long previously, at the formation of our inno- 
cent Board of Trade! ‘The following,” says the authority we quote, in 
relation to the bill which George III. interfered personally to defeat, 
“I heard with my own ears at a nobleman’s table. After dinner, I hap- 
to outstay all the company except the French gentlemen. One of 
them asked his lordship if he knew Mr. Fox. The nobleman answered, 
‘ A little, as people in the world know each other.’ The French gentle- 
man then said that he was just setting out for France, so had not time to 
see Mr. Fox; but he begged his lordship to tell him that it was the 
universal opinion in France, and of the best judges of the subject, that 
this bill presented the only plan which could secure India to England, 
and that its consequences were so apparent, that in France they were 
ly dreaded.” All the world that knows Indian history is aware 
» by the singular talents and bravery of certain individuals, the French 





* Horace Walpole. 
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power was put down, aided by the notorious blunders of the Bourbon 
court itself. : 


In ing possible the Com assumed a tic power down 
at aseeienl as when its wae as to the nt ee of throw- 
ing open the trade were so remarkably falsified. The first mission- 
aries had settled out of the Company's territories, where they set about 
their task in the mode most conducive to success, by translations of the 
Scriptures into the native tongues. They were not tolerated Y the 
Company. After years of labour and study they were not then al 
to 80) in the Company’s dominions. Even the appointment by Lord 
Sticllesdey-al-ano <8. thiec ieimicd-ant indefatigable men to a own d 
literary was looked upon with an evil eye. In vain did rast 
endeavour to found an establishment for the instruction of English 
for the Company’s service, where only they could be made really effective 
for obtaining a perfect comprehension of the singular races among which 
they were to spend their lives. Those nice points of language, and that 
exact understanding of manners and feelings imperiously required, were 
out of the question among those not educated in the country from their 
early years, going out contemning and not understanding the —_ 
We see in this outbreak how little is yet understood of native peculiar 
because the natives were kept at a distance by us. We must feel that had 
E s been as well acquainted with the native modes of thinking 
and feeling as those placed among them should have been, some sym 
toms of the late wide-spread discontent must have oozed out before the 
rebellion commenced, had it been a conspiracy, as some will have it. The 
contempt with which worthy natives of India have been treated by the 
English not existing, we should have known something more about 
the hundred and thirty millions of people, and the habits and feelings of 
those who have been subjugated to our rule. 

Religious freedom was not tolerated by the Company; in place of 
openly proclaiming a universal toleration, and suffering interference with 
none, while setting an example of the superiority of their own creed by 
their exhibition of it as arule of life, they looked upon all Christians 
who might attempt to promulgate their doctrines with the most un- 
justifiable suspicion. They avoided altogether the i of native 
Christians. It may be said in their behalf that they did not rule India 
for the sake of Christianity any more than for an example of a beneficial 
government for the native. They looked to pecuniary profit, which they 

before all things besides. An Englishman must have had a 
passport in India a little while ago, or a license to reside, The worship 
of Juggernaut, or Buddha, or any other idol—what was it to the Com- 
pany? They went to India to worship Mammon, an idol, as far as just 

vernment is concerned, inferior to Juggernaut or Buddha—logs power- 

as to active mischief. Leave religion to its priesthoods, so far as 

neither the one nor the other interferes with nor endangers the employ- 

ment of pecuniary capital,—that was the rule. But enough of their 
ng sins. 

It is sare wr that India has just been preserved by the courage and 
wisdom of isolated individuals, who were, fortunately, both able and bold 
enough to act on their own responsibility, from being too far off to re- 
ceive the orders of a pertinacious and blind council. Over that council de- 
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struction hovered unnoted, plainly showing how little it knew of the real 
state of things, and how deficient it was in foresight and in resources to 
combat the evil which came upon the territory they ruled with so little 
} With the boldness conferred by a consciousness of doing 
ightly, Sir John Lawrence the other day proclaimed throughout the 

& very eritical moment—e measure which, had he been present 
at-and consulted the Calcutta eouncil, would have made “each particular 


geance, and suffering common sense to rule. The vicious policy which had 
ever marked the council and government in India was abandoned—that 
ef exclusiveness. Honourable advancement was opened to all. This was 
and done by one bold spirit ruling a large province, at a moment 
of danger, surrounded by enemies, and in the teeth of the course pur- 
sued by those to whom he was indebted for place. This measure outraged 
no one, mative or European. It was the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration and Catholic Disabilities Acts of India. It did more: it raised 
Christianity to a level im tolerance with Mohammedism and Hindooism, 
for the Company could not be said to have tolerated it before, when its 
profession was made a bar to the Company’s serviee, while it tolerated 
idolatry. It certainly sounds strange that the religion of the conqueror 
should have been banned, out of the apprehension ef giving offence to the 
conquered. The native might fear we should insult his religion, but 
he could have no fear we should force him to embrace ours, since some of 
the acuter among the natives have said they never could discover we had 
religion at all. It was true, we sometimes talked of it as persons of 
no religion do talk of their zeal m its behalf, but it was all talk. It is 
true that the monstrous Pantheon of the Hindoos exaeted worship only 
im 2 strict adherence to form, and the European form being, at best, little 
comprehended «by the native, appeared like none at all. But when its 
first principles were violated by its professors in war and injustice, where 
was the foree of example? In fact, some of those who went out from our 
Charch exhibited but too little of the charity which should be the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion. Bishop Mi n wanted to prosecute a 
Christian minister, not of the Church, in one of the Indian courts, because 
he did not credit the trinitarian doctrine which neither Milton, Locke, nor 
Newton credited. This prelate would have given the natives a pleasant 
specimen of his faith and eharity to use as a taunt towards the laborious 
and zealous missionary, who, far from living im mitred idleness, has all 
the work to perform. It is time enough to bishop India when the hard- 
working have secured converts enough to demand the superintend- 
ence of jastieal dignities. In Lord Shaftesbury’s opinion, our 
ewn faith should, in all our dominions, be openly acknowledged ; in other 
words, perfeet religious liberty for our own creed, and that of Jew and 
Pagan, bond and free—the House of Lords notwithstanding—this is the 
true course. Let the Christian missionary make his way by mildness 
ne nor suffer ecelesiastical courts, or other etoms— we 
should rather say inquisitors—to play these fantastic tricks. Mr. Spankie, 
ence assistant editor of the Morning Chronicle, prevented the prosecu- 
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ec how much such a prosecution would ou the 
mg the time where. Fancy before Mohammedans Hin- 
one Christian seeki vengeance against another on a point 


of doctrine. Let India, be free to all creeds. Suffer not, as 
Spenvare-caetineygiale: tates, ehaianias wept 
to a spiri , Missionaries were 
t point has recently been achieved in a place the most remote from the 
aortenef the Compan . Sir John Lawrence aunounced to Eure- 
pean and native that he have nothing to do with sect or caste, that 
every individual shall be promoted solely wpon the of his own 
merit, Christian, or Mussulman, or Pagan treated alike. This must be 
& doetrine so opposed to the Company's notions of what is just—who 
~ would not native Christians if they eould help it—that it seems 
the first stroke of their faneral knell. 

It has struck us as singular, that while the Mohammedan, like the 
Christian, is a tolerant creed, the practice should often be so much the 
reverse with both. The Alcoran says: “‘ Every one that lives as he 
ought to do, whether he be Jew or Christian, or whether he have for- 
saken one profession to embrace another; every one, in plain terms, who 
adores God and does the thing that is right, shall undoubtedly obtain 
the love of God.”—Azoara 2. These people are more intolerant and 
cruel im India than the Hindoos. It is true, Christians burned and tor- 
tured those of other creeds and each other in the middle ages, thus ex- 
hibiting the same obliquity in the observance of the faith by which they 
professed to rule their lives. The Mussulmans are only now what we 
were then. They will by-and-by advance too. But this is somewhat 
irrelevant. The blow is struck ; the Company’s intolerance no more 
reigns in a locality and at a moment when, if there were ground to fear 
for such an act, the high and free spirit that conceded it must have had 
cause of dread; but he well knew there was none, and no one is a better 
judge. The truth was, that the Company being altogether in a dis+ 
honest position, imagined it was better to continue its old course than 
to do rightly, as every one does who makes a law to suit an imagmary 
contingency without reference to principle. 

We do not think it possible for the Company, on the above ground 
alone, to hold power and acquiesce im a tacit censure upon rules which 
they must deem time-consecrated. How cam they consent that offices 
of trust and honour shall be open to all? They say they know India. 
We much doubt it. Their servants know India; excellent and faithful 
servants many of them. Those who eat their bread know it well, too 
well. Why is it, then, that not one of them has a good word to say in the 
Company’s favour? Few of their tears will drop upon the of a 
Company so powerful m means, but so narrow and imbecile in conduct, 
They the world that the polities of the country required the rules 
they established; and we can remember when no justice, except in ex~- 
treme eases, could be had against a white servant in India, because 
European of the lowest was so superior to a native his prestige 
must be supported. He must not be humbled before native eyes. Ex- 
cept in cases of felony there were no committals. British character was 
te be upheld, and Siathetagh neglect of duty, and similar offences, 
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to be noticed. British dignity and character once brought 
the Company would be ruined. So far was this 

no one would of taking a white servant to India who 
the position of things. The difference between a people who com- 
a large empire two thousand years before Christ, and our Redpath 


phrase of ee ity,”’ must be supported. An Englishman marry- 
ing a native lady, nid Ste cledhdenn, boy: native lady, were banned, “st 
ever exemplary in life. The occurrence was rare, from caste, but no 
Yankee ever more disclaimed any African nigger, than natives of India 
were disdained by English traders, except interest demanded they should 
play the hypocrite. It may be easily imagined, therefore, that the 
change from the Company’s rule to one of reason, from one of interest 
to one of merit and service, will be a shock indeed to that false pride 
which eats up too many Englishmen. They must be lords over the native, 
not under a common government, where all in and out of office are in- 
dividuals equal in the sight of the law, must be something much 
y inflate themselves, like bladders well blown, when they 
of the native—we allude to a large number of our countrymen. 
native prince as well as the ryot is made to feel his inferiority to 
the humblest European. There must be no equality. An oe 
contempt has been continually shown to the native in his own land, 
however instructed, or however high of family or really excellent he on 
be. Such has been the Company’s course. Calcutta is a hotbed of suc 
conceits ; hence Lord Canning’s fair play is assailed. It need not be 
repeated that to India this course must be changed, and the feel- 
ings of the people better understood by a more assiduous study of the 
native languages and peculiarities. We say languages, because, though 
Hindostanee will do for common communications, India is so large that 
each considerable district would seem to require the study of its own 
particular language or dialect. We have not as yet influenced the 
people of India. There is not one European to five thousand natives, 
including the military; no influence can arise under such a disparity in 
numbers. Then comes the difference of dialects—these are numerous : 
the Hindostanee, Bengalee, Uriga, the Talinga, Mahratta, Zamel, and 
others, while the Sanscrit is the sacred tongue. Now the province of 
Delhi is two hundred and forty miles long by two hundred broad ; Oude 
is two hundred and fifty miles long by a hundred and fifty wide ; Bengal 
is three hundred and sixty miles, or more, long, and three hundred wide; 
and numerous other provinces are proportionate in size. The Ben 
ssa Ym at Delhi ; and such languages, to be well understood, must be 
in early life among the people to be familiar. It is easy to learn 
a lan so as to read it, but a very different thing to comprehend it 
when epaken. The Company would not hear of European instruction 
un native tongues among the people. This kept the Europeans and 
—— from ste 1 “ng oe although able to comprehend each 
other for purposes of ordinary business. any Englishmen have passed 
half their lives in India, lending only a little re Hindostanee. 
Great changes must be wrought by having instruction imparted in the 
eountry at a reasonable rate to English youth who will take their lot 
there. The route to merit being open, all worthy of advancement must 
be able to comprehend each other's feelings even in the least essential 
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matters. But we must turn to the great question of the future rule of 
that fine country. There is much fear among a certain over-susceptible 
class of persons that the patronage of India will ruin England. The 
Company is going to petition parliament. All blame belongs to the 
Board of Control, according to them. It is probable that this idea—so 
useful to the Opposition, as it will, without compromise, have at its side 
a great number of the discontented and unreflecting—will be one of the 
weapons used against any plan the minister may propose. But, if the 
Board of Control behaved so ill, why were the Directors its confede- 
rates? why did they not indignantly expose the Board ? 

Some to tremble lest the middle classes should be excluded from 
the field and the aristocracy fill all the Anglo-Indian posts. It is true 
that some soft-headed man of title and interest may be sent out, merit 
being useless against interest, for by that a coach-horse might be made 
physician to the household and do the business by deputy; but this 
could hardly be except under a minister so stolid that he cannot perceive 
the ruin of a great empire and his own disgrace to be a thing of some 
moment to himself. Two points must be conceded in the mode of rule. 
It must be the most simple ible ; and secondly, must assimilate in 
all things, where they can Ee adopted, to the agencies of the matériel 
which was in use before the change. To guard against foolish governors 
or men of interest being appointed without talent—in other words, 
against horses being made consuls—there must be a counterpoise in the 
construction of the scheme, adequate to forestal, and, on the part of the 
highest in the executive, to control the power, so far as to delay its pro- 
gress towards evil, until an appeal can be made to the home authorities. 
It is clear that no dreams of the exercise of the constitutional right of 
Europeans in choosing their own rulers can be of any use in India, 
Provinces as large, separately, and some of them sed more populous 
than the British islands, diversified in creed and custom, ruled by ancient 
codes of laws, too many corrupt and barbarous in their relations, require 
a prompt and active executive to rule by continual vigilance and energy. 
A governor and council alone must wield the sovereignty. The council 
having in its number one or two members from each of the other presi~ 
dencies, should not consist of a less number than twenty-five, to prevent 
ruling by clique. No one should be eligible who had not previously 
resided from seven to ten years in India, spoke the Hindostanee at least, 
and knew something of the customs of the country. The chief law 
officer should be a member ex officio, but no ecclesiastic of any creed. 
It is doubtful whether the commander-in-chief of the army should be a 
member, unless he had been an Indian resident for the term above 
named, in order to preclude unqualified favouritism in the nomination at 
home. The seat of government should, perhaps, be changed to one 
more central, as Allahabad or Agra; the former, at its fluvial confluence 
commanding so extensive a navigation, would be most eligible, In short, 
India must be governed in India, not twelve thousand miles away, and 
the council must approve the governor’s acts by a majority of two-thirds, 
references to be made home on points of moment, where delay is not 
prejudicial. 

The different provinces might each have their residents and sub- 
residents, retain those names, and use the customary modes of transact- 














vice should erty separate, exeept in relation to the finances, 
which belong to the first named. Responsibility should be flung upon 
the shoulders of every official, no petty interferences be permitted, im- 
mediately and sternly disgrace follow default, and merit be sure of 
& prompt reward. There must be no hampering officials by petty orders, 
no Crimean hagglings about details. It is the system of unshackled 
action which alone justifies disgrace under responsibility. Such or such 
one “is charged with the execution of this order or decree,” was the 
mode of giving an order by Napoleon I., and then failure became the 
sole fault of the actor in the delegated duty. The patronage, except in 
the highest offices, should be exercised in India. No favoured party from 
England should hold an office of moment there unqualified for the situa- 
tion. This is the greatest security against abuse. If the candidate sent 
out know nothing of the Indian tongues, for example, to go no further, 
he would, ex necessitati ret, be packed home again, let him be of aristo- 
eratic or democratic stock. ‘ But what clever men have been made 
under the Company !” We reply, they were men who made themselves 
—men continually complaining of the conduct of their masters ; the 
ompany did not make them. Let Sir H. Lawrence’s observations on 
army reform a year or two ago be read to show this. We knew a 
eral officer of the Company’s army who had served forty-five years in 
Las, who used to complain of their conduct, and drawing his forefinger 
across his throat, say : “There, this will be the fate of the Comp 
some of these days, take my word for it, judging from the way in w 
they are going on.” He died before the present outbreak occurred. 
‘The announcement of the intentions of Lord Palmerston’s ministry 
caused two meetings to be held in Leadenhall-street to consider the sub- 
ject of the annexation of India to the Crown. A motion was made that 
the proceedings should be adjourned until a meeting be called by the 
vernment. A gentleman named Crawshay moved in effect that par- 
Siam was never so corrupt as now ; that Lord Dalhousie had violated 
faith with India; that if the East India Company were abolished, India 
and England would both be ruined! Mr. Crawshay moved a resolution 
to that effect. We who are old enough to remember what was said when 
the trade of India was thrown open, how the trade of the Company was 
declared to be as large at that moment under the Company as it would 
ever be if thrown open, know how to appreciate these extrava 
i The motion was opposed on the ground that the East 


ia Company had always conciliated the strong and oppressed the 
weak, and that it had made justice so expensive in India for the poor 
man, that it was unattainable. Much had been done, said one of the 


other speakers, to advance the interests of the people of India by the 
— Now, it is well known that nearly all that had been done 
was upoa them to do by this country. He accused England of 
having advanced to the natives of India the price of everything ¢on- 
sumed by the le. In regard to the mutiny, af any oversight had 
been committed by the Company, it must be acknowledged. ‘Twenty 
millions of greased cartridges had been sent out from Woolwich, aud 
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the had passed through his hands without being observed! If 
Secieed ectinal thie chimehetinies dtp heidi have! expesteed ian ib 
a In that he took blame to 
himself. When these cartridges were distri an impression pre- 
vailed among them that government intended to destroy their caste, and 
a@ panic set into mutiny (the very thing we all along contended was 
the fact, and not a conspiracy, its religious character bearing out the 
cruelties exercised by the revolters, as we expressed our opinion at the 
outset was the case). This speaker, Colonel Sykes, went into consider- 
able details. He insisted there was no double government, nor was the 
court at all responsible, The Board of Control had been responsible for 
the last twenty years, even to crossing the “ t’s’’ and awe 8 “th’s” 
to the “months.” He considered the Court of Directors had a moral 
check upon the government, which had alone been to blame in the 
annexations of Scinde, Sattara, and Oude. The object was now to have 
an aristocratic and centralised government. The present was democratic. 
That power and patronage were to go to the minister. ‘This speaker was 
answered that Colonel Sykes voted one way and spoke another. That 
if the directors had been a moral check upon the government, they had 
not done that which they should have done, but had always done the 
bidding of the Board of Control. Matters would not have kept so 
quiet had it not been for the patronage among the Board of Directors. 
He cha all the mischief upon the Crown, and made insinuations 
Palmerston. This display of recrimination ended in an 
adjournment. The shifting of blame from one to another reminded us 
of the “ History of Rogues all,” where the cause was moved so adroi 
from one shoulder to the other, but never got clear of, although re 
was the great object to be mastered. The loss of the patronage was 
evidently the sore place, and Lord Canning’s unpopularity in C 
because he had no inclination for undiscriminating vengeance, seems to 
have been caught by sundry of the directors at home. But for the 
faithful among the faithless of the native troops in Lucknow, under 
every temptation, it is probable the place must have fallen. According 
to Colonel Inglis’s details of the siege of the Residency, the men of the 
13th Native Infantry, worse fed and worse housed, their numbers daily 
thinned, and under the continued taunts of the mutineers, never once 
flinched; threat and promise were in vain. “ Shoot them all,” cry, in 
the essence of their spleen, the enemies of the natives of India here and 
elsewhere. ‘Did they not murder English women and children in 
Cawnpore and Delhi? No matter where they are found, kill all Sepoys.” 
Such is the species of feeling indulged against troops who aided in the 
conquest of our enemies with great gallantry. As many of their ecom- 
rades were seized with madness on behalf of their religion, it is true, as 
under the same influence two or three centuries ago the like cause pro- 
duced similar excesses in Europe, so they have done among a people not 
much more barbarous as to acts than ~ femnaioe were then. But why 
kill them all? As late as the last century, Louis XIV. ravaged the 
Palatinate with horrible cruelties equal to anything done by the Sepoys 
in barbarism. Lord Canning has rewarded those noble-minded men ; 
here is another ground for a charge against him, for he dared to reward 
— troops whose “loyalty has never been surpassed,” says Colonel 
glis. 
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The death of the gallant and persevering Havelock, the defeat of a 
so-called “Crimean hero,” Windham, with double the force Havelock 
could get to achieve all he did, and the successes of Sir Colin Campbell, 
are occurrences of recent date, now well known in their details. General 
Windham has disappointed but few persons. The Crimean heroes were 
the men rather than the officers. In this general’s case, too, the people, 
who have no idea of a soldier but as he exhibits courage, went with the 

otion for the exhibition ofa momentary act of stolid bravery. ‘“ He 
is as bold a bull-dog of a fellow as ever lived, but he has not a spoonful of 
brains,” was a remark made at the time by one who knew him well. 
Fortune, except in the case of Sir Colin Campbell, who was a tried 
veteran before, drew forth the right men for the right places in India, 
men before scarcely heard of. Had they been leisure appointments 
through interest, they would hardly have turned out so happily. Genius 
in war, as in other things, cannot be manufactured by the most absolute 
and clever of authorities. They can only draw it forth and give it scope 
to distinguish itself. The worst is, it rarely accommodates itself to 
authority by servility, and it seldom commands interest, or goes about its 
marvels with the deference for patronage which every day authority 
exacts, because its nature is so much above all patronage. 

Let the Company clamour as it may, the authority of a body of mer- 
chants over the lives and fortunes of any people is an anomaly; and 
under the worst aspect the East India Company truthfully may bear, it 
has exhibited a marvel, that with the principle of traders set to rule man- 
kind it did so well. Perhaps for this faint praise it was indebted to the 
act of 1784, which arrested its crimes in mid-career, and enabled it to re- 
ceive this modicum of commendation. It is ungrateful, therefore, to cen- 
sure the Board of Control, which, in such a mix-medley government, pre- 
served them some reputation, if it was gained by the vituperation of its 
benefactor. 

We must wait the assembling of parliament before we can obtain a 
knowledge of the intentions of ministers on this important question. 
Whatever be the result, the government of a great empire will revert to 
the proper quarter, and the people of England will know where the respon- 
sibility lies, and whom to call to account for any wrong doings which they 
do not know at present. So far from the step contemplated by Lord 
Palmerston being, as some say, unconstitutional, it is really more consti- 
tutional that an empire like our own should be ruled by one head, than 
that a hydra number of heads should ss empires and rule out of 
the limits of the regular authority, subservient to mercenary views in 
place of the welfare of the governed. On this great incontrovertible 
principle alone the Company should cease to exist. There are many 
other substantial reasons for the change contemplated which will readily 
occur to those intimate with the history and affairs of the Company. 








